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RESOLUTION 


PASSED AT A MEETING OF 

the ASIATIC SOCIETY 

Heid oil Wcdntsday, Ihc Wi Januari), IS^- 
The Honorable Sir EDWARD KYAX, President, in the Chair. 

Resolved, that the following extract from the Proceedings of this 
Society, containing the Address presented to Mr, H. II. Wilson by the 
Society, on tlie occasion of his departure from India, and ins reply, be 
printed to accoinpany tlie Seventeenth Volume of Researches, just pub- 
lished under his superintend^^nce. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Asiatic Socif,ty, 

In purstinnw of the Resoltition poffscU at a Special AMeeting on the lOlli December, 
the Deputation of the Society. eoDsistinx of tl.« and the Vice Presidentsi 

the Reverent! Doctor MiU, Principal of Bishop^ College. Doctor John Tyller, Soperm- 
temlentof ^trahic translations, &C., and Captain Troyer, Secretary of the Sariiikrit College, 
accorapaiiied Uy most of the Memhers. proceeded in a body to the residence of Mr* 
Wilson r>n tho 3lst, where, after the usual ceremonials cf courtesy, the rresident. 
The Honorable Sik Edward Rvan, read die following AddresB, which had been 
prepared by the Comiiutlce nominated at the Special Meeting. 


address. 

The Asiatic Society to II. H. Wilison, Esq. their Secrhtar\, 


When other Societies in tins Presidency, which, eiUier in science or the Uffliter 
walks of literature, have shared the benefit of your counsel and assislnnee, arc now imiious 
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Ihrir rapreBionsof gmCtade .nJ regret with yeur eppifeaching departnte 
rrom Indie, it would ill become ihut one with which your connection ic the oldest end most S 
important of all. to solTcr the most distinguished of its Members to leave these shores, 
wilbont giving some public 'uttersnoe to the senUments which must on such an occnsion 
An ima te every imiividfliil Member- 

From the thne, uotv nearly o50 yenrs aiDce, when the Asiatic Societv was imsli- 
luted. " for inqairinEr mto the HUtory and Antiqiiities, the Arhtt Sciences, anti Literature 
of Asia;'—Done, Sir, has with ^eater ajsSiduityp or more splendid iuccesa, contributed to 
the ndvaocemeotof that object, than yoorafllf- Iti tnoro than one departracal oflheir 
varied inquiries, your services are etaioenUy conspicuous t but In that one, which must 
on every acccnot claim precedence amcoff the suhjecU of this Sockty^s research, they are 
pre-eminent and nnrivailed. 

The ancient leomin-of India, which from the days of Pythasonia downward, hnd 
been the object of distant admiration* but never of clear definite knowledge, to the whole 
of civrlked Europe, had indeed, at the period of your first arrival here, Imgnn to emerge 
from the ohscority which had for ages encompassed it. The lahanrs, ns wo are proud to 
declare, of some of the earlkst Members of the Society, had led the way la uolockiag the 
sacred treasures of Brabrnmiical literature: through the ardent inquiring mind of out 
jUttstrions Founder smd President, pnrUy preceded, partly accompanied and followed, by 
the profound erudition of COLiiBRQOii.K, llio philological diligence of WiEKINS,and some 
others, specimens of Indian gemus and science had been given to tho world in an Eoghah 
dress: and the matchless laaguage in which all these treasures were contained, unknown 
before and unstudied hy Enropeans. (if we except a few who keeping it from all others would 
have made it an instrament of their own interested views,) was now partinlly exhibited to 
the more inquiring of the students of the West, But fully to throw open this remote 
and diflicnlt walk of learned research, to make what was hitherto necessarily confined to a 
few amongst ourselves intimately conversant with tho Pandits of India, accessihle in 
degree to others destitute of this advantage; to render the sindy of Sanscrit, as that t>f 
Arabic and Persian had long been, possible, if not easy to persons confinctl to the libraries 
of Europe ; iind thus create UiaL general diffusion of tho study which, already reaching 
beyond onr countrymen* b stimnlating to exertion the laborious students of Franco and 
Germany;—this, Sir, is a merit, which belongs, above every other kdiviiloal, to yoo. 
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For the KTOUDda of this jud^ent. wo need point only to yoor S^o^crit and Eogllsli 
Diclionary: a work, whkb* wliile faoiliteUiig aod aocderating tbe progress of all 
qcent students, can hardly be appreciated justly hy any who has not some experience of 
Uiis gigantic apacies of labour; a labour so immense, that even when opplieil to llie long- 
stiidie^l classical idioms of Greece and Fome. it has been characterized by one of the most 
eminent restorers of learning as comprising witbin itself alone every variety of literary toil. 
In the present instance, when we consider the m.illifarions sources from which the compila- 
UoQ was lobe made (none of which, with one LrilUmit exception, had been before subjeoted 
to the severe accuracy of European criticism).—Ibe Imoiidless extent of tbe language 
itself,—the qnaatlty of researcb oilen necessary for ascertaiiimg the precise import of even 
incottsidernhle vocables among the Uiousands here ennmeTated and explained j—this work, 
so lucid in its arrangement, its interpretation and cLymologiei. must ever be regarded os 
a magoificenl monument of philological skill and industry. The edition of 18B, setting 
aside the coasideration of those additions just now published, with which your subsequent 
labors have nearly doubled its value,—the first ediUon alone would amply deserve tins 
character. Under nny circumstances, it would bo an excellent and valuable Sanscrit 
lexicon i^onsidered as the /rsi in any European language, it is admirable, and beyond 
all ordinary praise. 

But we feel. Sir, that it would be nujnsl to your high metila in tills department of 
learning, were we to dwell too much on this ooe production, great as it is, indeed pre- 
emioently valuable in its kind, and Biifficient of itself to eatahlisb the repotation of any 
oriental scholar. The several traualntiona of clusslcal Indian oompositions. which, before 
and after the publication of yoor great wort, yen have given to tlio world, have shown 
how well you could yonrself tread those remote and arduous paths oflitcrato re winch your 
labours bad made free to the approach of others; they have added to ibe character of deep 
recendite erudition, (he more desirable, if Joss flistinguisbed. praise of a highly cultivated 
mind, nud poetic taste and feeling- These qualities, not common in tlieir separate excel¬ 
lence. but in tbolr union truly extraordinary, are visible in your first piihlished wort, tJie 
version of the Cloud* Mosaenger of Cali DAS A, as well as in what is among the lalast, your 
selections of the Dmniatio Literamreof tbe Hindus: and while the Sanscrit scholar 
wonders at the graceful ease and delicacy with which the peculiar cbarncter of ludian 
composition is most faithfolly represented to English readers, tire ^gUsh general reader 
—be at least who has last* to dJEcern the forma of beaniy in the most unwonted combioa* 
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lions, and the philosophy to sympathize with man, however diversified by eltmate and 
institutions^—cannot fail to be both delighted and instructed with the perusal. 

It were really impossible to particularize in this Address, the many elegant and 
useful editions of Sunserit worts that you have prepuredt or the still more numerous 
dissertations on Flindfi literature and antiquitieii, on the religions sects of this Peninsulu, 
und other kindred subjects,, with which your indefatigable research has enriched the 
memoirs of this Society, as well us some other literary rejfTOsitories of India and Eaglund, 
One of these, however, which heads (he 15th vohiute of our own Transactions, is of too 
important a nature to be passed over withont distinct mention. In the intricate lahTrinth 
of Imlian history and cbronology, where the erndi to labours of JoNER, of Hamilton, and 
of W [LTOHu, seemed only to render tlie darkness visible, and the cenfusian more hope¬ 
lessly inextricable, furnishing too just ground for the idea tbul, in India, mythology and 
pantbeistic mysticism had swallowed up history altogether,—you have discovered one 
point at leasts where order could be educed from the chaos of existing materials; w^here 
couclnsions satisfactory to sonnd historical criticism could be attained; from which* ns 
way-marks, the fa tare investigator might aafely proceed tn exploring what is elsewhere 
most douhtrol in this vast uodiscDverecl region of Asiatic antirpiity* Tliat this fs a correct 
jodgujentof youj* Essay on the Hindfi History of Coshmlr,'" the voice of coatiacntal 
critics, fiome of them most conversant with the philology of Central Asia, will anile with 
OUTS in aiteS'ting, And, after tlie casual mention of one eminent deceased scholar of this 
Society* whoso life was spent in scanning tlic contents of the Mahiiblidrala and PuriinaSt 
and comparing them, often hastily and faucifully, with the rcsulls of on uucomznoaly 
extensive and recondite western reacling, we cannot foil to notice tJio far more useful as 
well as more critical, labour, which you have bestowed oa those huge treos^iires of Hindu 
mythology and trudltiaa. Of the first and most classical of these poems you are about to 
give a splendid Sanscrit edition to the public, But your aaulysis of the conteata of this, 
of the 18 Piirinos, and several IJpapurhntu, with translations Interpersed of the most 
curioas and interesting portions of each, is a work of which the literary merit* and import- 
ance to all future inquirers into Hindu fable or history, con scarcely be ealimated too 
highly. It is indeed unpublished; but the twenty fuliomanuscript volumes coalmaiag it* 
hold a most distinguished place among the many valuable gifts for which the library of this 
Society is indebted to you* We cannot but indulge the hope, that the older and far more 
difficult monimieats of Hindu fmtii|ui(y, the V^das, nniv hereafter receive that illitstrsicioa 
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framj-oairbict. aa other acholar, with the excepKon perhaps of Mr, Co^Rl.^!t>o^^. I, 
fn/Zy compcteut lo 3^}ord liieiDo 

Hitherto it u ia refereoco to Sanrerit stailies «»Iy,or Iho dialeou immediately 
connected with it, that we hare considered yoar nnri railed claiiaa lo our jratituae, end 
that of liie literary world: but it will not have escaped the attention of any one aeqnainUMt 
with the worits alluded to, the History of Cashmir especially, how well yon have arniled 
yoarseir of the eollalemi assistance, which tho accarate knowledge of other Eastern 
laogaoges has supplied. In the great work which you gratnitonsly nndertooh of arranging 
and describing the very large oaforaied oolleclions of that iodefatigahlo Irarellet and 
enliijuary, tho lute Colonel COLiy SlACKsynn, you bnd to apply that knowledge tea 
variety of interesting objects itparaUtg. And, in the fiUl deseripUon ef the lesait ef this 
SIX years’ Inbour, which yon pulilisbed to Calcotto in two octavo volnmes in 183ft. n work 
III which Sanscrit hooks and monuments bold the chief, bat by no means the only place, 
every reader must admire tho happy critical attention which your active mind eoold 
bestow on so many objects, eacli sulBeient lo engross the attention of an ordinary scholar, 
collected from such varions qoarters, and comprised in so many difficult langoages. 

It cannot but enhance greatly the admiration with which we view tbiue illusirions 
contributions to the stock of jVsinlic tcarning, when we coiuider, that yonr lime, froni 
your first arrivul in the cotnttry, has been oeeupied in official duties of an imporUnl and 
difficult character, totally uncoanectod with literatures and that Uio severe seicolifie 
sfedies of your own profession also (in which your merits have been recently ockaowledg- 
«d by those most competent to estimate them) have not, mnidst this double distraction, 
been neglected, Nor can we hut be greatly struck with the fact, thnlamideC occopatioas’ 
so various, so ardnoes, and so honourahle, you coiiid oiidcriake the pravinec {which 
inferior ruiudo might have been delegated to perform, though they could not have 
performed so well,) ofpreparing eleaealary works in English forUie instrnctiou of llindh 
youth, and even devoting a large portion of your time to the active superintendence of 

their yet infant seminaries of cdueatioo. Still more, when wo find that, from a compii- 
eoliooofcmploymcnts sufficient to distract or overwhelm the mass even of ctever men, 
yoor mind could not only unheod itself ia Ibo lighter departinenls of elegant iiteralurc* 

“d art, but hod ease and diversion ia the Imrdoess of statistical inquiries, and the details 
recent poUlicul history, Yoar work on the Commerce of Bengal, lately poblished. 
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and yonr History of the Burmese War, must remain signal monumenU of the rare vigour 
of vour enlightened and accomplished understanding. 

But wo must return hnally to your relation to the Asiatic Society, and that not merely 
as a member, and unequalled contributor to its stores, but as iU Secretary. From the 
time when you succeeded the late Dr. Hli NTKR in that important capacity in 1810, not only 
have your main services been thus identified with the progress of oriental learning, and 
conspicuous to the whole literary world, but they have been displayed in matters of which we 
alone are witnesses, and which we only can acknowledge : the arrangement of our papers, 
the preparation of the Transactions for tlie press, the compilation of a useful index to the 
whole, the conduct of all the details of the Society’s business—in all which your attention 
and devotion to our interests has been most constant and exemplary. Nor most wo 
omit to mention the masterly manner in which you have conducted the extensive cor¬ 
respondence, domestic and foreign, of this Society ; nor the characterisUc amenity of 
manners with which you have been ever ready to assist with your valuable aid and counsel 
the President and other individual members. None, after SlR M . JoNKS, if even he is 
to be excepted, has stronger claims on our grateful recollection; none certainly more long 
continued ones. During the last 23 years, you have never quitted your place amongst us, 
except only that year (1820), when you were absent on Government duty at Benares an 
absence which, while it enabled you to fulfil more perfectly many of your learned under¬ 
takings, could not fail to reflect the gpreater honour on the Society. 

For these eminent and unequalled services, we feel that the best thunks we can offer 
are but an insignificant recompense. We can only add to this tribute of mere justice to 
your past merits, our warmest hopes and wishes for the future, that you may fill, with 
increased honour and happiness, the distinguished station which a munificent founder has 
established in one of our ancient universities. We trust that you may succeed in awaking 
in many of the British youth, destined to important stations here, a desire to acquire that 
knowledge of the Sanscrit language and literature by which you are yourself so immortally 
distinguished, and thus become the moans of extending to this land the blessings of increas¬ 
ed civilization and Christianity. 

But one wish rcmiains for ourselves. We wish not to be without some durable monu¬ 
ment of the great talents which have, for nearly a quarter of century, given strength, and 
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activity, and hononr to our meetings in this place. We therefore request, that yon will 
add to your former favours this one, of permitting your bust to be taken by the most 
eminent scniptor in England, at the charge of this Society : that it may stand in our room 
as an enduring testimony of the high esteem and respect with which your memory will be 
ever cherished by the jVsiatic Society. 

EDWARD RYAN, President, 


December 31s/, 1832. 

f 

At the conclusion of this Address. Mr. Wilson, having requested the President and 
Members to be seated, replied in the following terms: 

** When 1 recollect, that Mr. Colebrookb, on leaving India, received, from the 
Asiatic Society, of which he bad for many years been the chief ornament and support, no 
other tribute than an official letter from myself, tlic tenor of which was left very much to 
my own discretion. I cannot but feel ashamed of the vastly inferior claims which have 
been this day honoured by you with such highly favourable notice. If he received less, 1 
have reaped more than 1 am entitled to, and 1 have to thank yon not only for the 
commendations'wliich 1 might in fairness claim, but for your kindness and partiality, the 
not unnatural growth of many years of association, which have snggested this overflowing 
measure of reward for any service I may have rendered to the Society. 

I shall not pretend to disclaim the warm interest which I have taken in the credit 
and prosperity of the Asiatic Society, from the period of my first arrival in this country, 
or in the researches which it was instituted to promote. AAer I became a Member, the 
Secretary of the Society, to do so was no more than my duty, but it was equally my 
pleasure and pride to be a member of a body established for such honourable and useful 
purposes, as the investigation of man and nature in the East, the development of the past 
history and present condition of these vast and important regions, and the maintenance of 
the British character for enlightened and liberal research, and the disinterested cultivation 
of intellectual pursuits. The share that I may have borne in the accomplishment of these 
purposes has made many hours of my leisure in this country glide happily away; to have 
been associated in them with so many excellent and talented individuals has always beeu, 
and must always be, a subject of self-congratulation ; to have earned such an estimation 
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amongst them, is they have this day expressed, must ever be a source of protid and 
grateful recoJIeotion* 

i 

lo conaeoting to the request with whJeh you hare been pleased to conelqde the 
fiallertug enumeration which yon have made of ray services lo Oriental Literatnre and to 
the Society, you will acquit me of being infloenccd liy merely personal feeling. If I can 
judge of your sontiments by my own, I can fully appreciate the motives which induce yon 
to seek to preserve memorials of those who have taken no active port in the labours of 
the Society, One of the most interesting decorations of the room in which wc are 
accustomed to assemble is to me, to all, tlia portrait of our ilLastrious founder j and I am 
sure yon will agree with me, that tbo apartment would possess n still dearer interest were 
such decorations multiplied ^ —did the countenances of Colrbrooke, Wilpori*, 
IVlLKTNS, and other dUtlngtiished members look down complacently upon Ihe lahonrs of 
Iheir successors. I need not add, how irresistible are sneh influences upon the human mind, 
and how well calculated arc such memorials to gi ve wholesome stimulus to youthful energies. 
It is not from a merely selfish motive, therefore, that I accede to your request, but in 
the hope, that even in this way I omj contribute, however feebly, to the great end* of our 
Institution. At the sometime I am not insensible of the kindness which has prompted 
the proposal, aud if 1 do feel vain, it is that yon shouid have thought mo worthy of the 
honour of being perpetually, as far as any thing humim is perpetual, present ameugst you* 

Gtnllemcn, 1 have only further to bid you farowoll, and offer you my most fervent 
hopes for the continued acUvily of the AsiaD'e Society, confident, lliat that alone is 
necessary to insare it conltnued and increasing utility aud reputation/* 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 

ON THE 

BHOTIA MEHALS 

OK 

K A M A O N. 


Bv GEORGE WILLIAM TRAILL, Estj, 

Cummitsiontr for the affairs Kamaon, 


Xhe name of Bhoi is here, properly speaking, applicable only to 
tlie Himalaya ranges, which once fonned a part of the adjacent Tibet 
province of Shot, Since the annexation of that tract to the states of 
Kamaon and GahnvaJ^ a portion of the neighbouring Fergunna has been 
incorporated with the several Bhot Mehals. These villages have mostly 
continued in tlie occupation of the Hindu proprietors, and as they offer 
no peculiarities in regard to produce or management, no further notice of 
tlieni will be taken in the present report, which will, consequently, refer 
solely to Bhot in its restricted sense. 

The northern boundary, as recoguited by the Tibet Government, 
extends to the commencement of the Table Laud i for the southern 
boundary the opposite base of the Himalaya range may be assigned. 
With these limits, Bhoi may be estimated as forming one-third of the 

h province. 
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province. The southern line of demarcation is, by no means, continued or 
well defined, intervals between the snowy peak presenting themselves 
in the neighbourhood of the principal rivers; the most considerable of 
tliesc occurs at the foot of the Mti Pass, where the line of perpetual 
snow recedes full a quarter of a degree to the north. 

At the intervals in question, are found the months of the Tartar 
Passes, five in number, and commencing from the west, as follows 

Matm, on the Sarasivatif .., 

Niti, on the DuUf 
Juwart on the Gaurtt...... 

l}arrifa. on the Dhauli, ....... A Branches of the Sarda or Gagra. 

Bifatuie, on the KiUtt.......... ' 

The productive and habitable portion of Bhotf is confined to the 
passes and their immediate neighbourhood, and does not exceed a 
sixteenth of its total extent; the remainder consists of snow or barren 
rocks. 


I Branches of the Ganges. 

- ♦ * • j 


The minimum elevation in the several passes may be taken at 
six tliousand feet above the sea, while at their crests, the height varies 
from above twenty thousand feet on MmUt to about fifieen thousand feet 
on Bt/ause. The altitudes of tlie peaks, have been calculated by 
Captain Webb : the maximum appears to be above twenty.five thousand 
feet.* 

The 


Note—T he height of the PeiJc Nwida Devi, is, by Coptaio WebVi operation*, i5,5fl9 feet. 
Diuo ditto, by Major HckI^soh sad Coptala Herbert, 25,749 ditto. 

Mean hdgbt 25,709. 
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The paths to the passes, coDtinue along the upper part of the 
rivers ahovementioned, till near Utc crest of the ridge, ndiich is cross¬ 
ed in those parts offering least difficulty in the ascent, and it is here only 
tliat snow is not met with during the season of intercourse. Roads of 
coniniunication through the Himalaya unite the passes from east to 
west, but these are passable, during a few days only in each year, and are 
considered at all times as dangerous by the Bhaiius tliemselves. Roads 
of this description formerly used, are now impracticable, owing to tho 
increase of snow* The interior of the Himalaya, except at tlie passes and 
paths in question, is inaccessible, and appears to be daily becoming more 
so from the gradual extension of the zone of perpetual snow. The 
Bhotias bear universal testunony to the fact of such extension, and 
point out ridges now never free from snow, wbicb. witliin the memory 

of man, were clothed with forest, and afforded periodical pastures for 
sheep I they even state, that the avalanches, detached from the lofty peaks, 
occasionally present pieces of wood frozen in their centre. 

The roads in the passes are carried as near as possible to the 
margin of lire river, and only deviate from thence as a last resource, where 
a rocky precipice, impassable by other means, presents itself. Obstruc¬ 
tions of this nature, wiiich are here frequent, are, if feasible, avoided by 
means of bridges: as they are surmounted by the aid of a scaffolding 
formed of spars, and supported by joists, fastened horizonlally in the 
face of the rock, this expedient is only pursued where natural crevices or 
ledges are available. Where a passage over the obstruction is inevitable, 
a considerable detour is usually necessary for that purpose, and the road, 
in these cases, is always difficult, and sometimes attended with danger* 

The bridges are of the Sanga kind, and being intended for the 
passage of laden animals, they ore made with greater attention and better 

materials. 
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materials^ tlian are commonly given by the XemiDdars of otlier parts of 
the province, to such erections. In the early part of the season^ natural 
bridges of snow, formerl from the accumulation of avalanches^ abound, 
more particularly in tlio upper part of the Ghats, where the stream is 
invisible during much of its course. 

The frequency of mountain slips, ** Paira,” renders the preservation 
of the road an object of constant toil to the B ho tins. By accidents of 
this nature, the course of the river is sometimes completely blocked up 
for tw’o or tliree successive days, and every part of the path-way, within 
its reach, is swept away by the accumulated torrent, not an atoni of soil 
being left on ’whlcb to fouod a new road ; on forming the latter, a deviation 
from the old line and level, becomes necessary in consequence. 

The passes, taking thejr whole extent, maybe said to be barely prac¬ 
ticable. The Bhotias travel through them without diflScuUy under burtiiens, 
but natives of other quarters of the hills are compelled, in many places, to 
proceed with the utmost caution, even without loads; at such points ani¬ 
mals of every description require the assistance of manual labor; the larger 
kinds, such as ponoys and cattle, are raised or lowered, according to the 
nature of the obstruction, by means of slings passed round their bodies^ 

Comparatively speaking, the Niii is considered as the best, the 
Juwfir as the most difficult pass in this province. A tradition is here 
current, that when B/wi was originally conquered by the Ktimaon power, 
a road was formed by the invading army to facilitate its progress 
through the Ghat; this operation, the commander {Raja Baz Bahader 
Chand) is said to have personally superintended, paying a rupee with 
his own hand, for every cup full of earth brought to the spot. This tale 
doobtless partakes of the usual style of Eastern hyperbole, but it is 

deprived 
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deprived of much of its apparent exai^geration, on inspection of the country 
in that quarter. During the rainy season, to insecurity under foot, must 
be added insecurity over head. Fragments of rock, “ ” and ava- 

ianches, “ Hum Gail"* are continually detached from the impending 
cliffs, and annually occasion fatal accidents in each of tlie Ghats. 

The Uhul Mehals present only fifty-nine villages, within the Gjiats, 
distributed as under-mentioned; comparatively speaking, these are of 
good size, tlic village of il/c/iwi, alone (in the Juwor pass,) contains near 
two hundred houses, a number greater than is to be found in any other 
village in the province. ^ 




No. of Village*. 


No. of lloitKV. 

Mana^ 


. . -3 . * 

* * 

125 

* * 

iVfri, 

*. 

10 


.. 219 

9 4 

Jnivnr, 

*■. 

13 

* * 

,. 455 


Danna, 


* * 24r . ♦ 

* - 

*. 342 


Hyanset 


9 - S9 

9 -» 

* . 184 

—1325 

The lioiisRS are 

cnmTnrtTily large* 

consisting 

of two or 

more stories 


substantially built of stone, with sloping roofs of slate, planks, or gravel 
beat smooth; where this last material is made use of. a previous layer of 
bircli-bark, is requisite to render the roof water-proof. In the choice 
of a site for building, security from avalanches forms the primary con¬ 
sideration; but even tlie greatest foresight sometimes proves vain* In 
1822, more than twenty houses were swept away by an avalanche in 
the village of Jdana^ altliongh it is, at least, two piiles distant from the 
peak, whence the destructive mass must have proceeded. This catastro¬ 
phe took place, fortunately, during the periodical absence of the ii^a- 
bitants* 

c No 
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No complete enumeration has been made of the population in Bhot, 
but sufficient data exist for computing the average of residents in each 
house to exceed seven. The Bhotiaxkre, generally, in good circumstances, 
and many individuals possess one or more slaves or domestics, who, with 
tlieir families, live* under the same roof with their masters. This estimate 
will give a total of near ten thousand inhabitants, of whom, probably, 
nine-tenths are Bhotias, and one-tenth natives of other parts, chiefly 
artiflcers of low caste. The Bbolias, who reside permanently in the vil¬ 
lages, at the mouth of the Gftat, and not included in the foregoing, may 
be estimated at about five hundred. Prejudices in regard to.caste, joined 
to the jealousy of the Bhotias for their commercial monopoly, prevent the 
permanent establishment of Hindus within the Ghats ; by the latter 
cause also, further emigrations from Tibet are impeded. 

= r 

The following brief view of the climate must be understood as 
solely applicable to the habitable parts; the state of temperature in the 
elevated portion contiguous to, or within the zone of perpetual congela¬ 
tion, will only be cursorily noticed, as influencing the productions of the 
soil. 


In the absence of a regular scries of observations, general remarks, 
only can be offered. * During full half the year, the surface is wholly 
covered with snow; this begins to be about the end of September, and 
continues to accumulate to the beginning of April. Thaw then becomes- 
predominant, though partial falls occur till even late in 31ay. In open 
and level situations, unafiected by drifts or avalanches, the bed of snow 
which, at its maximum depth, varies in diflferent years, from six to twelve 
feet, is wholly dissipated by the first week in June ; in ravines and hol¬ 
lows, it does not entirely disappear before the middle of July. .The sea¬ 
sons of spring, summer, and autumn, are comprised within five months, 

from 
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from May to September inclusive ; but an interval of four months with 
out a fall of snow, is rare. During these seasons, the tltermometer (Fah- 
rei^mt.) at sun-rise ranges from 40“ to 55", and at mid-day, from 65" to 
75" in tile shade, and from 90“ to 110° in the sun. 


Joja'ds the middle of August, the temperature becomes precarious, 
an liable to sudden changes, consequent on the state of weather whicli 
may prevail on the surrounding heights ; fulls of snow, in that quarter, 
prodnc.ng slight frosts in the neighbouring valleys i by such occurrences 
t^he ripening crops are sometimes wholly burnt up. The BAolia, firmly 

e .eve that falls of snow may be indnccd by concussions in the air. 

e use of fire arms, 'musical instruments, and, in D«n,.a, even the 

scrubbing of meui vessels, are proWbited in the neighbourhood of vil- 
Jngea. 

Rain is here neither heavy nor frequent; there is, however, a constant 
succession of dense cJouds and mists. 


The sod IS commonly black, and contains much decayed vege¬ 
table matter washed doum by the melted snows; it would however 

appear to require largo supplies of manure to render it productive. The 
surface is every where extremely stony. 


After the preceding notice of the climate, it is almost superttuous 
to inention, that only one crop is obtained in each year, the a-riculturai 
produc^ are “ PAap„r” and « Ugnl^ two varieties of bnek-wheat, 
and Jno," beardless and common barley. Wheat and 
d arm. a species of amuranthus, are partially cultivated. In the 

nebest and best watered lands, barley yields a return of from twenty 
ory told, according as the temperature may be afiected by the 

proximity 
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proximity of snow. In the poor lands, whicli may not be capable 
of irri^tion, from three to six for one, is the average producCp The 
Phapar,^ vrhich doeg not require irrigation, gives from thirty to forty 
fold. 


Both wheat and " MarseC^ are uncertain, the crop in many seasons 
never reaching maturity, and in the most favorable years being far from 
abundant. Phapttr"' would appear to be indigenous, as it is to be found 
wild on all high mountains. 

The operations and implements of hnsbandry present no novelties: 
the ploughing commences as early as the melting of the snow will 
admit, and the sowing is commonly completed by the first week in June. 
By the middle of September, tlie crop is ready for the sickle : to this 
period the irrigation of the wheat and barley is continued, the streams 
of melteil snow being directed for that puriiose, whenever available. Se¬ 
vere winters, attended with heavy snows, prove more or less injurious in 
their consequences to the succeeding crops. The B/mt villages are all 
situated on the nortljern side of the great chain of Himahxtjn Peaks, and 
are all, m some degree, subject to the intluence of its snows and of its 
shade. By any unusual accumulation of snow on the summit, the in¬ 
ferior bed is forced ilowm, and with it, tlie influence of, if not the line of 
perpetual congelation itself, descends: those villages which ore con¬ 
tiguous to the peaks, and are unsheltered by iuten'ening heights, sufler 
severely from such occurrences, as it souietimes requires the heat of 
more than one summer to throw back the snow to its former level. The 
Tillage of Laspa, in the Jumar Ghat, has been rendered wholly unproduc¬ 
tive during two years, by an incident of tliis kind. Tiiig vjUage lies on 
the northern base of the great peak of Niuxda Dect, but is the southern¬ 
most and least elevated within the Ghat: the pecuUarities of its situation. 
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as the link of connection between Hindustan and Tartar^, and the proxi¬ 
mity of a still more sterile country in the latter, could alone induce cultiva¬ 
tion in a tract where production is always precarious and never abundant. 

Turnips and leaks are the only vegetables raised in Bhot, but many 
useful roots and herbs are spontaneously produced, among these are, the 
wild garlic, celery, rhubarb, frankincense (Manor Balchar) Laljari, 
Chora, Bhotkes, and Kalki, objects of export to Hindustan. The rhubarb 
is somewhat inferior in its color and properties to the Turkey, and the 
Bhotias do not take it inwardly, though they apply the powder to wounds 
and bruises: it is also used as an ingredient in the formation of a red dye, 
in conjunction with Manjith and Potash. The 3lanjith is here extreme' 

ly abundant; but, except for local consumption, is in no demand. 

% 

The indigenous fruits arc gooseberries, currants, red and white, rasp¬ 
berries, strawberries, and pears, none of which receive culture. ApricoU 
and peaches have been parUally introduced by the B/wlias, but attain ' 
neither size or flavor. WalnuU and hazlenuts are common in the low 

grounds; the nut of the former contains little or no kernel, the latter is 
small, but well tasted. 

The forests in the southern and least elevated parts of the Gliat, of¬ 
fer many varieties of tree common to other parts of the province: the most 
flourishing of these are the oaks and pines'of different kinds. Specimens 
of Uie “ Deodar," pine, and of the •• Saryi," or Arbor Vit®, with trunks 

of from twenty to twenty-live feet in circumference, are by no means un- 
common. 

With , the increase of elevation, a gradual change in the com¬ 
position of the forests takes place; to red Rhododendrons, Deodars, and 

^ * oaks, 
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oaks, sucreed the " Eaisaiia,^^ or kin^ pine, « TArfwm," Or Yew, 
" or white Rhododendron» and ** Bindhara" or juniper, while 

above all h found die Jihoj, or biteh, on the very verge of perpetual snow* 

The bark of this latter is highly useful, as a substitute for paper, and 
for other domestic purposes, aud is exported in considerable quantities to 
the plains. The sprigs of the “ Bindlmnty^* (juniper) and of the **■ 

(Arbor Vitie) are used in the preparation of yeast, ** Balma/' The most 
eoDimon shrubs are the “ (ground cypress,) dog roses, red 

and white, and sweet briar* 

Flowers are plentiful, more particularly the Iris and Anemone* 

The domestic animals are homed cattle, ponies, sheep, goats, dogs, 
and cats* 

Tlie horned cattle arc of three kinds. 1st. The common hill black 
cattle, of which a few arc carried, up for the supply of milk, and of agri* 
cultural labor* 2ndjy^ The “ or Yak, imported from Tartary, 

chiefly for the purpose of carriage, for which it is well adapted by its 
strength; its employment is, however, restricted to the flbnala^n, owing 
to its extreme susceptibility of heat and moisture. The third kind 
consists of mules, bred between the two foregoing species* Where the 
sire is a Yak, the produce is called ** Jabbuy* and in the opposite 
cross, it is called “ Garjo-,'’ These breed freely together, or with the 
parent stock; but in the former case, the race degenerates : m the 
latter, the produce resumes the character of the parent, into which it 

may 


* •* Ndipttij to ftoni ib« lelf being lucti drj, and poiudcil at snufiC 
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may be re-bred. Of these mules, the “ Jabbu' is the most valuable, 
being found to possess the goo<l qualities of both parents in an essential 
degree. The value of the Yak and of the Jahbu is nearly the same—from 
fifteen to thirty rupees for each animal. 

Sheep and goats are numerous, and form the principal means of 
transport; tliey are not, however, bred to any great extent by the Bholias, 
but are purchased by them in the villages, along the south base of the 
Himalaya, the animals of that quarter alone, being found capable of 
standing the changes of climate and the unceasing labor to which their 
employment subjects them. The pasture on tlie ranges adjoining to the 
Himalaya, is found in a peculiar degree nutritive to sheep; on the melt¬ 
ing of the winter snows, towards the end of March, these mountains which, 
though lofty, are by no means precipitous, become covered with verdure, 
and are tlien resorted to by the flocks of the neighbourhood. A few days 
are said to suffice to restore the animals to condition, though ever so 
much reduced by the fasts and rigors of the preceding winter. The grass 
of these pastures is distinguished by the shepherds, under a particular 
name, and has the universal reputation of being inexhaustible, the growth 
during the night being said to compensate fully for the consumption of 
the day. The flocks continue here till the commencement of the rains, 
when they are driven to less rich pastures on the more southern ridges; with 
the^setting in of winter, they return to the villages. During this season, 
the sheep are compelled to browse with the goats; branches, chiefly of the 
oak, being cut down for them: the use of lihusi is here unknown, though 
theanimalsare turned into tlm stubble fields; neither is hay, though stor¬ 
ed in small quantities for cattle, ever given to sheep. In .some 
parts of Gar heal, the leaves of trees, particularly of the mulberry, are 
dried and stocked iu autumn, to serve as fodder for the winter. The 
** Kimmut' or mulberry, is there, consequently, much valued, and the 

property 
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property in its foliage forms an object of sale and purchase, distinct 
from the land. 

While on the mountains, the flocks are secured during the night in 
folds; these are situated along the ridges, and being intended for annual 
resort, are substantially built with layers of dry stone: the wall is raised to 
nine or ten feet, so as to exclude beasts of prey: only a single door of en¬ 
trance is left, and that of the smallest dimensions, with the same view, 
as the leopards, when the door is high, break it dowm without difficulty, 
by leaping against it. In tJie interior, sloping chhappers are erected along 
one or more sides, according to the number of animals to be sheltered. 
Every village has commonly its separate fold at each of the periodical 
pastures; the ridges in question, consequently, exhibit the appearance of 
a chain of fortifled posts, the resemblance being increased by the indi¬ 
vidual sites of these erections, which, with a view to facility of draining, 
are placed on the summits of rising grounds. 

The wool is of good quality, and is wholly consumed on the spot, in 
the manufacture of blankets- 

The sheep carries a burthen of fron\five toeight seers, and the goat from 
six to twelve seers: all dry commodities, the weight of which can be equally 
apportioned on both sides, may be conveyed on these animals. Grain, 
borax, salt, g&r and such articles, are sewn up in small saddle hags, cal¬ 
led Karbik,^" made of worsted, and cased-vrith leather; these are laid 
across the back, and are secured merely by a crupper and a breast-band. 
Wool and other products of the same description, are formed into similar 
packages, and loaded in the same mode, but without bags. Laden sheep on 
short journeys, can accomplish seven or eight miles a day; but for a continu¬ 
ance, cannot keep up a greater rate thau live miles.; they travel only for a 

short 
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short time in the niornin^ and in theeYening* during the heat of the day, 
they ate unloaded and suffcTed to graze. Goats are chosen, from their 
superior boldness activity, as leaders of the iiock, anil are furnished 
with bells. - ^ 


The common diseases of sheep, such as rot, mange, small-pox, &c, 
are all here prevalent, and in some years, extremely destructive; the 
goats are further liable, in ivet weather, to a species of liursali, called 
*'* KJiuri,^^ which frequently terminates in the loss of the hoofs* 


The casualties are further augmented by exposure and fatigue, by 
accidents, and hy wild beasts ; and as the females -even tliosc with young 
at their feet—are not exempted from tabor, it can be a malter of no sur¬ 
prise. that the Bhoiia annually finds himself called on to make a fresh 
outlay for keeping up his stock. Many of the J&wari JiltoiioJt possess 
flocks of Tibet sheep ; this is a powerful long-legged animal, resembling 
the Iceland ram, and similarly subject to produce an additional number of 
horns, individuals being sometimes found with as many as five horns. 
This sheep carries from fifteen to twenty seers, its wool is also of a 
superior kind, known in commerce under the name of Baffengi, and 
the price is, at the same time, not greater than that of the common hill 
sheep ; these considerations wonld lead to its exclusive introduction Tfere 
it found capable of enduring the change of climate, but failure in this lat¬ 
ter point,'restricts its employment, as in the Yak to the Himalaya and its 
native country. These flocks are, in consequence, kept by their owners 
at some adjoining village in Tibet, and are brought into nse on the 
opening of the upper part of the Ghat. The goats cousumed for food 
and sacrifices, are also procured from Tilvet; they are of the description 
winch yields the tdmwl wool, and are to be purchased there at from twelve 
annas to two rupees each. 

' e The 
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The horses in use here, are small stout ponies of Tartar breed, called 
“ Gunts:'' these animals are remarkably sare^footed, and consequently, 
well adapted for the rocky and precipitous roads of jibe hills ; they have 
the further merit of not requiring shoes, and are invariably ridden unshod. 
The price has, of late years, been much enhanced by the demand of 
European gentlemen; a poriey of good qualifications not being procurable 
for less than from sixty to one hundred rupees, ueor treble the former rates. 


Dogs are of two species, the Tibet, a large animal with a shaggy 
coal, kept for guarding sheep against the depredations of wild beasts: and, 
the Hill Shikari, or hunting dog. which does uot differ in appearance from 
the common pariah dog of ilie plains, but is valuable from his qualifications 
for the chose. They are commonly used singly, or at most in pairs, and 
from their perseverance and goodness of nose, are generally successful in 
their pursuit of game. The deer, when raised, is driven by them down 
into the glen, where a part of the hunters lie in wait, armed with spears 
or matchlocks. The Bbotias are particularly fond of this sport, and pay 
comparatively large prices for dogs of good character. To improve the 
breed, they sometimes cross the Shikari dog with the “ Bowusa or Koya^^' 
(wild dog) caught young and reared with that ^iew This animal cannot 
be made available for hunting, as it seizes indiaciimiaately on every 
animal, whether wild or domestic, which comes in view. 

Dogs of the Tibet breed are subject to Iiydrophobia; the treatment 
employed by the Bbotias in cases of bites from animals in that state is 
simple, and said to be generally efficacious : the part bitten is immediately 
subjected to the operation of burning, either by Gmh, or by a red hot 
irqn, and a ligature is at the same time tied above the wound. For the 
®pace of fifteen days, the patient is debarred from the use of salt, spices, 
and heating food, and for the same period is daily magnetised by some 

skilful 
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skilful adopt. The efhcacy of the treatment depends on the actaal cautery. 
The magnetism is not likely to be of much use. Of the success of this 
system of treatment, an instance fell under my own observation, in which ' 
not a shadow of doubt could exist of the rabidness of the animal by which) 
the bite was indicted. 

The wild animals peculiar to JBhot are— a - 

The “ Barji” or tawny bear, said to be white in winter. This’ 
animal exceeds the common black species in size, and is carniverous. 

“ Bharel,** wild sheep, found only in the loftiest parts of the Himalaya, 
its size is that of the hill ram, color grey, with black points, hair thick 
and wiry, boms remarkably large and heavy, but curled as in the com¬ 
mon ram. Vulgar fame represents this animal as falling, ultimately, a 

# • 

victim to the weight of his horns, being rendered thereby incapable of 
moving. Kast&n*^ musk deer, requires no description: it abounds along 
the base of the Himalaya, where it is in a great measure secured from the 
pursuit of hunters by the ditbculties of the country; but for this circum¬ 
stance, the value of its produce would, probably,, have long since led to its 
extermination. The quantity and quality of the musk, are supposed to 
depend on the animal not being wounded, previous to the excision of the 
bag. Recourse is, consequently, very rarely had to fire arms for its destruc¬ 
tion. Pit-falls and snares are the means commonly resorted to for this 
purpose. In the latter mode, a fence of thick bushes is carried along the 
face of the mountain, a few small openings being left at distant intervals : 
in these are set the snares, and the animals are caught when descending 
at night to feed. A few are occasionally run down by dogs. Musk sells 
on the spot at from eight to twelve rupees the Tola. The number of deer 
killed in a season seldom, probably, amounts to a hundred, though, from 
the impositions practised in the sale of this article, full double that number 

of 
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of mask bass, eKclasive of those imported from Tartary, are annually 
disposed of in this proTince. Bhia" Marmot, a small brown kind, 
numerous in the tipper parts of the Ghats. ** Kwfrar/ ferret, small, of an 
orange color, abounds in the villascs, where it burrows in the walls of the 
houses 1 Kcal in destroying rats secures to it the protection of the inhabit¬ 
ants* The rats are numerous; they offer the pecaliarity of tails not exceed¬ 
ing half an inch in length. Most of the animals here enumerated have the 
reputation, as noticed in the case of the “ liarji;" of assuming* in winter, 
the appcaranceof the surrounding snow* The inaccessibility of the interior 
during that season, renders the ascertainment of this fact difficult* 

The birds peculiar to Jihol consist of 


Falcon and hawk, which breed on tlie southern ranges ; these birds 
once formed an article of profitable export to Hindustan, bnt the demand 
is now trifiing. They are caught in decoys called “ XoikaJij** which are 
formed by a wall of netting erected on three sides, the fourth side and 
the top being left open ; on this side the fowder lies concealed and by sud¬ 
denly emerging when the haw^k stoops to seize the bait, drives it in 
rising against the nets* The bait used is commonly a pigeon* The 
spots adapted for these K&thns " and at the same time the resort of the 
hawks, are far from numerous, they are all situated on high and 0|>e]i 
ridges, far removed from the villages* 

" Iftfm Wfil,” (bird of snow,) the Ptarmigan. 

MtikaoJ* wild pigeon, mottled black and white. 

ifyaiig,’''Comigh clioirgh, easily known from the common jack¬ 
daw, by its bright scarlet bill and legs. During the summer season. 


many 
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many of tlie common species of birds, large and small, migrate thi^ 
tber, 

Neither hsh nor reptiles of any kind exist. 

Insects are far from nbundane, altlmugb they .swarm along the conti- . 
gizous ranges. 

Tile " Hhnunr:' or wilU liee, which builds its nest in the southern 
parts of the Hinialaj'a. has been already noticed. 

Granite and quartz apiiear to be ll.e prevailing descriptions of rock. 
The only nuuernis yet discovered are iron, sulphur, and yellow arsenic. 
The ore of the former abounds, but is used only for red coloring matter ; 
the second is found in two or three hot springs at the mouth of the Jmcar 
pass, but not in sufficient quantity to repay the labor of working for. 
The yellow arsenic is dug for in two or three places within the Dar,na 
and Jnw^r Ghats, but the aggregate produce is trifling. 

Rock crystal is common, and specimens of considerable magnitude 
are occasionally procured. Fossil bones and organic remains exist in the 
most elevated parts of the Ghats. The former, here called 
U&r" lightning hones, are chiefly found at the crest of the jVi/i pass: 
the latter, called “ Chakar Painr," from its resemblance to a wheel, 
is procured in a ravine on the northern face of the Mana pass. In both 

instances, the elevation may be assumed at seventeen thousand feet above 
the sea. 

Hot springs are numerous tlirougliout the Himalaya chain, the tem¬ 
perature IS found nearly the same in all. from Idif to 138 * of Fahrenheit. 
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No volcano is positively known to exist, but there are grounds for sus¬ 
pecting that the Nanda Devi peak contains something of the kind ; the 
Bhotias and natives of the neighbouring districts bear unanimous testi¬ 
mony to the occasional appearance of smoke on its summit: this is attri¬ 
buted by tliem to the actual residence of a deity, and has, accordingly, in- 
veetetl that peak with particular sanctity* A religious Mela is held every 
twelfth year, at the highest accessible point, which ie^ however, about a 
mile from the summit: further progress is rendered impossible by a wall 
of perpendicular ice* The dangers and difficulties incurred by the pilgrims 
are represented as most appalling, and of the many hundreds who start at 
each successive period, not fifty find courage to complete the enterprise. 
Under these circumstances, it is scarcely possible that the question of a 
crater can be ever decided by actual inspection. It is but just to add, 
that the extreme altitude of this peak, (already noticed) joined to its 
monolithic appearance, might, independent of any other considerations, 
have rendered it sacred in Hindu Mythology* 

Persona] appearance, language, religion, customs, and tradition, all 
unite in pointing the origin of the present inhabitants to the adjoining 
Tartar province of 

In the i»/amr, jVitJ, Jvtear, and B^anse passes, tlie principal JB/ioiiaj 
still trace the emigration of their individual ancestors from some one of 
the villages or towns in that quarter* The colonization of tliese Ghats, 
would not appear to have taken place simultaneously throughout their 
extent; the fimt body of emigrants esUbiished itself in the villages at the 
mouth of the Ghat from which the Hindu occupants were forcibly dri¬ 
ven, the remaining villages were settled by succeeding adventurets at dif¬ 
ferent intervals, and migration continued to be directed thither till the 
final dismemberment of the Himalaya chain from Tibet. The intimate 

intercourse 
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intcrrourse which has continued to subsist with the mother countiy since 
that event, has prevented a Tariation in language^ and the dialect spoken 
ID those Ghats, is sidctly that of the adjoining Tartar tribe, . 

These observations do not apply to the Danna Ghai: its inhabitants, 
though equally of Tartar origin, are traditionally derived from a diAerent 
race, and their settlement is^raced tlirough the circuitous route of 
Hindustan. They are here considered as the descendants of a body of 
Mongol Tartars, which was left to secure possession of Kamaon after its 
Bubjeclioji to Tr»tuR, This force, thinned by disease and the sword, 
ultimately retreated to the VamM pass, and there formed a permanent 
establishment. 

/ 

The histones of Tihur, meution the subjugation of these hills by 
one of his Atalieg^^ a fact which is also confirmed by the local records: 
the^e consist of [itlle more than an enumeration of former Kajas, with ilia 
duration of their respective reigns; they* however, note an interregnum of 
about twenty years, during wbich tlie Mogul sway continued. Vestiges 
of this race are still found in the centre of the province, particularly at 
Detvam and S^^csivar^ consisting of tombs, constructed with large flat 
tiles, and, in other respects, substantially built ^ these cannot, consequent¬ 
ly, be attributed to the aborigenes, who were too rude to have made use 
of tiles or bricks for any purpose, w^hlle tbey diifer both in fonn and ap¬ 
pearance from the grav» of Jogis* the only class of Hindus which adopts 
sepulture. It is therefore to Tartars or Mohammed ana only that these 
graves can be ascribed. The extreme sanctity of Bagetmarr a principal 
“ or precludes the supposition that either of these sects 

would have been sufiered, as subjects of a Hindu govemmeut, to pollute 
that place w-ith their dead, while the Mohammedans, as is well known, 
were never able to eflect any conquests within these hills. By the 

. natives, 
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natives, these tombs* are called Mogul* The Darma Bhotias, from the 
association of the Mohammedan creed with the name of Moguls repel, as 
an insult, the extraction here attributed to them; they are, nei’ertheless, 
urmble to assign any other, while the difference in language, customs, and 
dress, particularly of the females, proves that they could not have had a 
common origin witli the other Bhotim. No opportunity has been offered 
lor comparing the T>anna dialect with that of the Moguls* 

The religion of the/iAfWris has l>een naturally indaenced by their 
peculiar situation and pursuits, subjected to a government which, as re¬ 
garded the infringement of its religious tenets, was ever intolerant. The 
lihoiiits have beep compelled to conform with the Hindu prejudices; 
continued intercourse with the latter sect has also led to a gradual adop¬ 
tion of many of its superstitions, while the annual communications main¬ 
tained witli Tibet have serve<l to keep alive the belief of their fore¬ 
fathers* The Bfu>lia<t may now he regarded as PaniJicists, paying eqjial 
adoration at every temple, whether erected by the followers of Brukm, 
of Budd,h, or of the Lama, The only temples in Bfwt are small rude 
buildings erected with loose stones, merely sufficient to shelter the idol* 
The Bhtdtas have no priests of their own caste, but avail tliemselves, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, of the services of a Bnikmiu or of a Lama. 
Among the Darma Bhotias, divination is practised ; tlie omens are taken 
from the reeking liver of a goat or sheep, sacrificed for the purpose, by rip¬ 
ping up its l>elly* No undertaking of importance^is commenced without 
this ceremony ; when the first augury proves unfavorable, fresh animals 
are sacrilied, and further inspections made; the result of the majority of 

omens 


are roported to hove boon occo^iondlj found on them, geveral 
sntflJl wtlLware ‘^“idotions at «nce IB15, but tlsej contoinea o»ty 
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omen^ decides the question^ The office of diviner oppears to be assumed 
itidiscriniinatelv by all males of f^ood age; certain previous purifications 
are undergone on each occasion. 

The /i/io/irT5 ought necessarily to have no distinctions of caste: the 
il/diia, nnd Jutc/tr lifwtitts, howevert pretend to consider those of 

the DariMrt and li^anse Ghats ns an inferior sect, and neither eat nor 
inienuarr)i^ witli them. The descendants of the first colonists in the 
villages at the mouths of the Ghats, who now confine their pursuits 
to agriculture, and maintain no direct intercourse with '"JTiltet, affect similar 
pretensions in regard to the Jiholici'S within the Ghats, while all unite 
in assumptions of superiority to the Natives of Tibctf though on their 
annual visits to that coantr>% they are compeiled to drink tea at the 
houses of their several correspondents, such ceremony being there an 
indispensable preliminary to every commercial dealing, t)f late years, 
the Jtiwar Bhotias hare affected to imitate the niceties and scruples of 
llhuiKSt in regard to food, and hove assumed the designation of “ *SimA 
but they have derived no consideration from these pretensions, and con¬ 
tinue to be regarded witli abhorrence by the Hhiffm, as descendants from 
a cow-killing race. The policy which may have dictated this line of con¬ 
duct having now ceased, with the abrogation of the Brahminical govern¬ 
ment, it may be expected that these pretensions will gradually disappear, 
and that the Bhotias will relapse into the ^unscrupulous habits of their 
TarLar ancestors. 

In the institution of marriage, tho inclinations and wdll of the fe¬ 
male appear to have greater weight than is common in the east, both in 
regard to the formation of such engagements, and in the subsequent 
domestic management. Contracts are formed at an early age, but the 

marriage is not commonly concluded till the parties arrive at maturity. 

„ Should 
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Should the female in the mean time make a choice for herself, the preTi- 
ous contract is compromised by the payment of a sum of money* The 
consideration given by the bridegroom to the father of the bride, varies 
from three hundred to one thousand rupees i a corresponding portion is 
returned, which consists of domestic stock, live and dead, and in some of 
the Ghats is considered as the property of the wife, by whom it is manag¬ 
ed for her own benefit. The females are chiefly employed In weaving 
blankets and coarse serges; the produce of their looms, after supplying 
the family with clothing, is also, in a great measnre, at their own disposal* 
The nuptial ceremonies are uuinteresting, they are invariably accompa* 
iiied M ilh riot and drunkenness. 

The universally burn their dead; in l>ari«a, this ceremony 

is performed in the month of Kariik only ; the bodies of those who die 
intermediately, arc committed temporarily to the earth, and at the ajv 
poiuted season, the remains are taken up and burnt* 

On these occasions the heir of the deceased is expected to entertain 
the whole of his kindred, and js commonly impoverished by the prodiga¬ 
lity of the expense incurred. A number of goats and VwA-j, according to 
his means, are sacrificed at the pile; of tlie latter auimals, one is selected 
for the particular service of the deceased, and is previously led about witli 
many ceremonies, adorned with flowers and laden w ith cloth, sugar, spice, 
and such articles; precedence in the sacrifice is also given to it, and tlic 
decapitation is performed by the son-in-law, or some other near relation 
to the deceased. lu the selection of this Yak, tiie departed spirit is ap¬ 
pealed to, and its choice is supposed to be indicated m the animal which 
is the first to shake its tail, when the stall is inspected ‘by the heir. The 
Bhotiwt universally profess extreme veneration for the manes of their 
fore fathers, small monuments to their memory are numerous in the 

vicinity 
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vicinity of villages, genetally on the summit of some height; distinguished 
individuals are further honored by images of silver or stone, and by the 
annual celebration of festivals, on days dedicated to the purpose, when 
the image Is carried in procession about the village, and receives offer¬ 
ings and worship. Among the Danna Bhoiiasj when an individual dies 
absent from his native village, a clue of worsted is conducted to it from 
the spot where death occurs. In families of consideration, the thread is 
extended unbroken throughout; by the poorer classes, it is only laid, in 
cases of considerable distance, along difficult parts of the road ; the object 
of this superstition is to enable the departed soul to join the spirits of 
bis ancestors. Suttees occasionally take place in Juwar. 

The original languages of Bhoi have been previously noticed, they 
are current only in verbal intercourse, as scarce an individual is to be found 
in Bhot capable of reading or writing the ’Tibett while of the Burma dia“ 
lect, it does not appear that any characters were ever in use. In the 
M6}ia, Niil, and ymprtr passes, the Hindustani has become naturalized, 
and forms the medium of both colloquial and written communications; 
in Barnia^ it is also current, though not so generally; in B^ause^ it has 
hitherto made only a partial progress, as the necessity for its acquisition 
commenced at a recent period. 

In the division of time, the Hindu method is followed exclusively. 

In weighing and measuring commodities, the Bhotias have necessa¬ 
rily two modes of computation, that of the hiils and that of Tibet ,* 
the former has been noticed in a preceding report; of the latter, it will be 
sufficient to enumerate the denominations which are in most common 
use. ^ ^ 


Gram, 
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Gram, salt, borax, &c. are sold by measures of capacity, as follows i 

H band fulls make one P/iwn/iru.” 

8 " Phuiiiwti' m^ke one “ 

12 *' „ one ** JJoM,” or 

This " Uobu^ is equivalent to tlio KticArt ^naund of twenty seers \ in 
some articles it contains eighteen “ De " Within the Ghats, the articles 
above*naiiied are also calculated by the KarbUh"^ or sheep saddle-bag, 
taken at four Nahs^' Grain is also computed by the 

Nalia. 

“ LiU^aiior" large ** Karbick" equal to , 20 

iSwolar or basket. _ .. ditto. m 

T,/ianch, or skin*...ditto__ flo 

Wool, sugar, hardware, &c. are weighed by the steelyard, which Is 
divided into The A^ga is about ten sicca weigiit. 

Prepared tobacco, Gfir, &c. are divided into small flat cakes, cbIIo.I 
'• Pola" of which from ten to twelve sell for the rupee. 

Cloth is measured by the “ TM," or cubit, or by the “ K!i»k,'’ 
Khag^ayn, or breadth. 


In tine goods, broadcloth, chmtz, &c, the piece is computed at eight 
“ KU/.:' In coaree calicoes, twenty-eight breadths are required to com¬ 
plete the piece. Broadcloth is commonly sold by the “ Bu/ai '• equal to 
ttvo breadtlis. and so called from being the quantity required i« make up 
a robe of that name. Gold is calculated by the “ *W«ro," or » 

equal *even and a half Gold-dust, separated into •• 

each tied up io a bit of cloth, is current as coin at eight rupees the 


Phet&Hg: 
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** Fhetang,'' Silver is computed at the “ or TmnsU^ (three Masai^) 
and the “ Gorma^ or current rupee equivalent to four ** The 

is coined at Ladakh, and ia of very uncertain standard i of late years, its 
jnetal has been improved. In this province it is called " Gangatasdy^^ 
and passes at tlie rate of something more than dve to the milled Furracka- 
had rupee. In large payments, ingots, called " LakaU" or " l>o^a ” are 
used, these hear the Lhassa stamp, and are vei^ pure silver; the " 
weighs seven hundred and sixty Jifus^ and is current at something less 
than two hundred rupees. 

Bhot, for a considerable period subsequent to its colonisation, form¬ 
ed an integral part of the mother county. The trade carried on by its 
Inhabitants rendered them, in some degree, dependant on the will of the 
neighbouring Cis Himalaya chiefs; hut they were long able to repel 
the contracted elforts of the latter, made for their subjugation. 

The uUimaie union of these principalities in the monarchies of Garh- 
ttml and A'ar/iaun, about tliree centuries ago, led to the conquest of the 
Mana, Niiif Juwhr and Tfurma passes, by those states respectively. 
The Btfattse pass was severed from the principality of Jumia and annexed 
to Kamaan by the Gorkha power, about thirty years past. In becoming 
subject to the Cis Himalaya powers, the Bkotias were by no means with* 
drawnifnom their allegiance to the parent state, hut still continued to ac¬ 
knowledge the supremacy of both; an anomalous stale of subjection, which 
their paramount interests in continuing to he the medium of coiutnercial 
intercourse between Hindustan and Tartary, will tend to perpetuate. The 
price extracted by each govoftimeut for its protection, though much the 
same in its component details, is very unequal in its amount. The revenue 
demands of the Tibet government consist of Slnh land revenue. 

“ Ya TJtalj’ tax ou sun-shine. “ Kiuit Tltalf ' tax on the profits of trade. 

h These 
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These items are all levied at fixed and invariable rates. The " Shth 
ThaC' is assessed at twelve “ of Guf per Kmick^ eii the Kkixha 

lands; but as a g^reat portion of each village is held rent-free, on former 
grants, the aggregate payments xxnder this head are very trilling. The 
** Yu T/tut,^' which, from its name, has probably originated in the migra¬ 
tory habits of the Tartars, who, during the winter, remove to the w armest 
situations, is assessed at one cake of “ or dried yeast per house, 

Tiie above dues are collected by officers, who visit the Ghats with 
that view*: the w hole is received in kind, though the and yeast are 
partly commuted for sugar, grain, spirits, and coarse calicoes. The 
Kim Tftuf is levied in die shape of transit duties, Kiun at 

die rate of leu per cent, on grain. These are also collected in kind, at 
the first mart visited by the Bliotias, the loads of every teudi sheep, toge¬ 
ther with the wool oil its back, are there taken, unless commuted by the 
payment of tweuty-seven “ of Gdr per sheep. Duties are also 

levied on some few articles, agreeably to the rates fixed by an andent 
tariff; commodities not included in tijat schedule, .pass free. Broadcloth, 
and many articles, the exportation of wliicJi from iience commenced at.a 
comparatively receut date, fall under the lust description. In some cuses, 
individuals are subjected to a tax, called or plunder, substituted 

for die « Kim Kafr or transit duties, imd levied at nearly the same 
rates, llus, from its name, sliould be a species of police tux, an 
iiiflurunee against robbery. The inhabitaiiLs of the nordieru vilitigl at 
the head of each Ghat, enjoy certain immunities from these duties, 
and are. moreover, authorized by the Trans Himalaya government tJ 
levy a transit duty of ten per cent, on tlie salt or borax of the Tibet 
trader* yisiliag the Ghat. Thi* duty, as well as the •< KiAM.” paid 

by the Bhotias. is levied only on the fet investment of eaeh trader, dur- 
mg the season. 


In 
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In matters of police, the Bliotias are held responsible for the com¬ 
munication to the neigfhbouring authorities of all important transactions, 
which may occur m the Himalaya statf3S- The local tribunals tal^e cog-* 
nizance of ail cases brought before them by the Bhotias, whether originat¬ 
ing in Tibet or elsewhere. In civil proceedings, the decrees of the court 
written in the Tibet character and language, and sealed by the presiding 
officers, are delivered to the successful parties, A confirmation of these 
documents where they affect general interests, as also of grants exempting 
lands from public assessment, are obtained by the parties concerned from 
succeeding governors. 11 does not appear, that this government ever ori¬ 
ginates any enquiry into crimes or oflcnccs committed by tlie Bhotios else¬ 
where, than in Tibet; nor does it delegate any power, judicial or fiscal, to 
the Bhotia village functionaries. Such are the marks of subjection which 
the mother country continues to demand from the Bhotias. Those exacted 
by their Hindoo conquerors have ever been more costly and more extensive. 
On their final subjugation, the Bhot Mefuth were subjected to a tribute 
' in gold-dust j the quantity to be paid by each village, was ascertained and 
recottled in ** Krtnch^ or Tolu. Musa; and Uatit, the detailed cess, fixed 
under these denominations, has since constituted the standard estimate of 
each village, and represents the modes of measurement in use elsewhere. In 
Niti, the assessment was calculated in “ Dumola,*' equivalent to half a 
KiinchJ" The assets made available to tlie government demand,comprised: 


Ist. Profits of trade. 

2d. “ Tandkar/’ or loom-tax. 

3d. Produce of agriculture. 

4th. Produce of jungles, (roots and drugs). 
5th. Musk. 

Olb. " Kota B4z,” hawks. 

7th. “ Bhera/* or wild bees' heats. 


In 
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In the Khtfipgo records, the original Jama is made np of separate 
sums, under these several heads. The aggregate of tribute imposed on 
each Ghat as follows ^ 


J U W^lr, rrrpia 

Kuch, Miua, R^ttL 

133 5 2 

Darmfl, 

363 

1 

3 

Byanse, ... 

71 

0 

0 

Nitf,.. 

Damola. 

206 

0 

0 


3/aiw appears to have been, from the first, granted in reJigions assign¬ 
ment to the temple of JiadariiM, tliorein situate. Byanse, as before 
noticed, was only conquered a few years past by the Gorkhca, the J,ana 
paid to its former government, Jumla, has been assumed with the view 
to comparison. The rents of two villages in tiiat Ghat which, as being 
east of the KAli river, fall within the Gorkha territories, are eiciuded. 
Tiie almve formed tiie ordinary revenue. The Bhotia, were, at the same 
time, equally iiabie with other subjects to the extraordinary demands, in 
the shape of aids and reliefs, on occasions of the marriage of the sovereign, 
or of his Bon or daughter, of war. &c. But os their assessment included o 
tax on trade, they were exempted from the payment of transit and bazar 
daties, throughout the dominions of their prince. 

The villages below the Ghats incorporated with these Mekats were 

subjected to the same system of assessment, the only variation being in 

the detail of assets, of whlcli. profits of trade form no part. The absence 
ofthia item is compensated by the increase under the head of agricul 
t«re, arising from an additionhl crop. As a considerable proportion of 
tite land m these villages has been gradually acquired by the Bhotias in 


property, 
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property', either through grants or purchases, a view of the amouDt of 
their rents will not be irrelevant. 

*■ KjiDch, Mo&b. RbLi^ 

Juwur, . * it.* r, 1 1 i.ri*,*.,.. d b 

l^armu,42 7 0 

Duinolo. 

Nili... 125 0 0 

This last sum is exclusive of the rents of Joshimath and other vil¬ 
lages assigned to BadarimUh, but wjjich form a part of the district of 
Paenkhandit^ in wiiich the Al/i pass is also included; the latter name, 
from being more generally kuowiit has been here adopted. 

i 

Mutual convenience naturally led to the commutation of the original 
article of tribute. The equivalent in silver, was settled at twelve rupees the 
** Kanch^^' and a fixed and permaneut valuation was made of various com¬ 
modities, the produce of Tihti, or of Bhott which were received in payment: 
as the market prices of these articles fell below the ratfes in the original 
schedule, it became the object of the Bhotias to extend their payments in 
them : the proportion was, ultimately, established at cnc-half in kind, and 
the rest in coin; and in the event of the Bhotias being required to pay 
the whole of their assessmeut in money, a deduction of twenty-five pet 
cent, was allowed on the portion payable in merchandize, such being, in 
point of fact, the actual depreciation in the current prices from the rates 
fixed in the original appraisement. During the government of the Rajas* 
the public demattd continued unaltered, though subject in its liquidation to 
the variations, arising from the depreciation above noticed. The greater 
part of the revenue was assigned to llie garrisons of forts in the mouths 
of the ghats, and to the payment of the civil local functionaries. The 
residue was collected on the spot, by an Officer annually deputed from 

j the 
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the court for that purpose, to tt hom also was granted authority for adju¬ 
dicating the civil and criTuiual pleas pending among ttie Bfiotias. The 
internal management was left to the I}rflerh or Patu'^ris^ and to the 
BttrMs” or heads of villages, by whom also the detailed cess W'as ap¬ 
portioned, being laid every third year wholly on the land, and during the 
intervening period levied in the shape of a capitation, or rather of a pro¬ 
perty tax. The in addition to the usual dues on marriages, 

&e,, received a small public allowance from the rents of their respective 
villages; they were also assisted by petty officers, corresponding with the 
3TuAra/Mam ^nd Aoiwai of the Jfifidit village institutionSi These, again, 
were similarly remunerated- The garrisons above-mentioned, appear to 
have been retained in the ghats, principally with the view of protecting 
the inhabitants from the incursions of tlie Bhotias of the neighbouring 
ghats, more particularly of t/ie JAls/'* or natives of ** Jamta" a Bfiotia 
stntCj east of the iCu/i. 

On tjie ftiff/i/ta invasion, the principal opposition made to their arms 
was from the BiwiiJis .' for the period of nine years, after the submbsion 
of the rest of Kumaott, the Juteffri^ frustrated every eflb/t made for their 
conquest, aod it w'ns a consideration of their commercial interests, rather 
than any successes of Uie invaders, which uLiimatoly induced a subjection 
to that power* This resistance on the part of the Bhulias, joined to nn 
exaggerated reputation for ueolth, marked them out for peculiar exac¬ 
tions ; the public demand rose gradually to Hupecs 7,(KJ(;> in Aiti, P2,M> 
m Jvxw. 10,000 111 Daniia, and ^,(K)0 in B^attse, while in some years 
nearly double those sums were extorted, under various pretences, by the 

officers 
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ofikera employed in the collection. The gross receipts of the inhabitants 
from every source of production, were inadequate to answer such ex¬ 
cessive impositions, the capital and stock of individuals were gradually 
dissipated in their liquidation, and ultimately a load of debt iras incurred 
for that purpose. 'Wlten both the means and credit of the individual were 
exhausted, emigration became his only resource ; in tills manner, the 
depopulation of the ghats was rapidly taking place, when the magnitude 
of the evil led to the interference of tiie Supreme Government. An officer 
of reputation, Captain Bh.vgti Thaim was especially deputed from Nejiai, 
for the re-settlement of Urn under his vigorous superiu- 

tendance, the present difficulties of the were, in a great degree, 

removed by the enforced restoration of a portion of the exactions, and 
by the reduction of the demands of their creditors to (he mere principal 
sum actually advanced ^ while the principal source of these difficulties 
was cut off by a remission iu the public revenue, reduced to 4,7go for 
Niti, 8.000 for Jwr,ir, 7,000 for 2.700 for The establish¬ 

ed prmmpie of liquidation, half in money and half in merchandise, con¬ 
tinued in force, hut no longer ailbrded to the B/u>iiai its former ndv.an- 
tages. Tile whole of those Jfle/ials were included in the Jlilitaiy 
assignments, and their revenues were eitlier collected by the rkssignees 
themselves, or were leased by them to some responsible individiml; in 
either case, the demand for the half in meichandise ,vas commonly 
disposed of in gross to some of the SMs. by whose skilful 

management it was raised to a full equality in value wiUi the money half, 
at llie expence of tbe Bhoitas. 

The government .lama was imposed on each Ghat in one gross sura, 
and the detaded assessments left to be settled by tlie JJerAes- amom^ 
themselves: in tliis measure they always assumed the original amount of 
the village tribute, as the standard for calculation. 


On 
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On the introduction of the British government in 1872 Sambat, the 
authorized collections of the two preceding years, were assumed as a 
standard for the Jama of the current year; as the whole demand was 
fixed payable in coin, in Farakhahad Kaldar Rupees, a deduction of 
twenty-five per cent, was granted on the half hitherto paid in merchan¬ 
dise, and a further deduction to the same amount* was allowed for the 
discount on the Gorkha currency. The net Jama^ which on the existing 
system was imposed in one gross sum on each IVIehal, including the 
villages below, as well as those within the Ghats, stood at Fd. Rupees 
11,383. 

In the year 1875 S. a general abolition of the customs and transit 
duties throughout tlie province took place; the tax on the profits of trade 
hitherto levied from the lihotiaSy as partaking of the same nature, was 
included in that measure: a partial remission on the same account was 
made in the Jama of some of the lower villages, while both in these, and 
in Bhot^ the items of musk, bees’ wax, and hawks, w'ere struck out of the 
available assests. By this arrangement, the net revenue was reduced to 
Fd. Rupees 1124. 

This demand continued in force for the remaining term of the first 
triennial settlement, at the second triennial settlement, in 1877 S. and at 
the recent quinquennial settlement, in 1880 S. a progressive rise took 
place, on a view of the increase of cultivation, brought about principally by 
the return of tenants, who had emigrated daring the Gorkha government, 
and finally amounted to Fd. Rupees 5812. 

The revenue of every year has invariably been liquidate without a 
balance. 
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For die internal management of these Mehals, tlie only public officer 
retained in them is the Paiwari, who receives from the village Burhas 
the amount of their Jama, and remits die same to die Sadrr treasury. 
By this functionary are also made the reports connected with Police, re¬ 
lating to casualties, &c. Criminal offences are rare; die total number since 
1815, has been conhned to four, of which two were murders, one a case 
of arson, and the fourth a petty theft: the three hrst-mentioned crimes 
were perpetrated from motives *of revenge. In the same period two 
inroads, by subjects of a foreign state, have occurred. In the winter of 
1822, the village of Melam in Jincur, was plundered by a baud of Tartars, 
during the periodical absence of its inhabitants. Apart of the plunder 
has since been recovered through the authority of the Lhassan viceroy, at 
Gartokh; but the owners have hitherto declined receiving it, unless ac¬ 
companied with an indemnification for the missing portion. The pro¬ 
perty in question, consequently, remains in deposit at the Gartokh Police 
Office. The second inroad took place in 1828, at the Byaase Ghat, 
the whole of the villages in which were subjected to a forced contribu- 
don by a party of J&ts, from Jumla, on some antiquated claim of tri¬ 
bute. The whole plunder amounting to about 2,000 rupees in value, has 
since been recovered and restored through the intervendon of the Gorkha 
chiefs in Dattu 

The only manufactures in Bkol are w'oollens, consisdng of blankets, 
and serges of various descriptions; these are parUy consumed by the Bho- 
tias, in clothing, tents, &c.; the residue is disposed of in other parts of 
the province: ^this manufacture is not condned to any distinct class, but 
is carried on indiscriminately by the females of all ranks: the weaving is 
performed sitting, one end of the w'eb being fastened to a stone, or stake 
fixed in the ground, the other secinred by a strap to the body of the weav¬ 
er ; the yarn is prepared by the males, who may, at all dmes, be seen 

k engaged 
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eDgaged in that employment, with a apindle in their hand, and a roll of 
wool round their wrist. 

Trade, as has been already incidentally noticed, forms the primary 
object of iniporCanee to the BhoitaSf and is the principal, if not sole con¬ 
sideration which retains them in the unfertile Tillages of Bh &(; now, that 
waste lands, of a far superior quality in the northern pergannas, every 
where present themselves for occupation. The adjoining province of 
Tiifet, here calkd '* and Jlimtdes^" (snow land) indiscrimi¬ 

nately, holds out peculiar attract ions to commerce. Subjected, by the rigor 
of its eliiuaie, to perpetual sterility, it depends on the surroundiiig coun¬ 
tries for almost every commodity, both of necessity and of luxury; to 
remedy these deficiencies, it has, at the same time, been amply furnislied 
hy nature with a variety of valuable products; its rivers and deserts 
abound w itli gold* in its lakes arc produced inexhaustible supplies of salt 
and borax, while to its pastures it is indebted for wool of an unrivalled 
quality. In addition to these staple articles, " yields many 

other aHicles of commercial demand, such as dnigs, coarse precious stones, 
Chaonr fails, Tangans, &c, , with tliese wants and resources, the Hhmdes 
has naturally altracled the resort of numerous traders from every quar^ 
ter, and has, m consequence, become a general mart, in which not only the 
wants of its inhabitants, but the demands of foreign merchants also are 
supplied. A periodical fair takes place annually in September, at Gariokh^ 
the residence of the Lhfissuii viceroy, which Is prineipallv attended by 
traders from //iWv.tnn, Lnd^kh^ Ca^hmer. Tartar^f, Yarkfmnd. Lhusm, 
and suing, or China proper: under the first description are includerl, the 
Bhaiia, of this province, though at present those of tiie Juwhr Ghnt, 
alone enjoy the unrestricted privilege of visiting Gartokh. The trade of 
is an exclusive system of monopoly and restriction, which ap- 
j>ears to ha>e been originally established for the cucouragemont of local 

and 
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and particular interests, and is now pertinaciously adhered to, partly 
from a reverence for ancient forms, and partly through the influence of the 
Chinese power. The intercourse to which the Jt/toiias are admitted, is 
considered as a measure of sutfemnee, and a formal permission is requi¬ 
site for its annual renewaU The trade from each Ghat is confined to 
some proximate town, beyond which the Ji/wtias are prohibited from pro¬ 
ceeding without especiallicetice obtained from the local antbonties, the 

Jutc/jri JUotias alone, in consideration of military services rendered by 
their ancestors, enjoyingnn immunity from these regulations. Oji the upper 
parts of the Ghats becoming practicable, special missions ate dispatched 
by the Bftoiiasj to their respective marts. These Vakik are each attend¬ 
ed hy a single follower only, and carry a small offering of established 
value ; on reaching their destination, they make a Adi report of the state 
of politics and of health in this quarter, the heads of their informaiiou 
are taken down In wTiting, for transmission to the viceroy at Gariokh, 
and they then receive their dismissal, together with a return in gold- 
dust, equivalent to the offering brought by them. A Hmtuffa officer 
commonly accompanies or immediately follows the Jor the pur¬ 

pose of veriiying the statements made by him, and to collect the tribute 

due from the Bhoims. On the fiat of this officer, depends the re-opening 
of the intercourse* 

This regulation would appear to be intended chiefly as a precaution 
against the introduction of small pox, or other contagions disorders, as even 
the British invasion of the hill states occasioned no interruption in the in¬ 
tercourse with //iimrfrj, although that event undoubtedly created a consider¬ 
able sensation there. When the small pox is ascertained to prevail in 
any Ghat, nil communications with its inhabitants is temporarily protii- 
bited. The commercial operations of the season nsimlly commence by 
the arrival of the /Jiwniya traders in Bfmt^ as the superior strength and 
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liardihood of their sheep enable them to cross the snow earlier than the 
Jtholias ; from this period (about the end of J uly,) till the middle of Octo¬ 
ber, the Hocks of both parties are employed in plying with loads between 
the marts and tlie Ghat villages. The H'tuHiya traders do not visit any 
villages below the Ghats, deterred partly by the jealousy of the liAotias 
and partly by a dread of the climate. The landholders of the northern 
pergannas, who transport their own produce into JJ/iot, are deterred by 
the same causes from proceeding to//iumfei; even in .B/iot they are pre¬ 
cluded from dealing direcUy with the Uhnij/as. whom they may meet 
there, but are compelled to barter their merchandize with the lihotias. 
A few of the AUnora merchants occasionally visit the nearest marts in 
more particularly Taklakot, at the head of the Bname pass- 
but their ignorance of the Tibet dialect, and their waut of the means of 
carriage, render them dependant, to a great degree, on the B/wtias, and 
prevent them from trading in those articles of bulk, such as gram, gur, 
&c. which afford the most certain and proBtable returns. The Bbotias, 
consequently, enjoy, to a great extent, a monopoly of the carrying trade 
rom lliHdmtan to Tartary. in the supply of the local demands, in Hiun- 
tks and tile system in force there operates to confirm a complete mono- 

poy. ^cregulationwhicbrcstrictsthetradeofeachGhatto a prescribed 

mar . ects the inhabitants of the latter equally with the B/iututs; this 
system is further extended even to individual dealings, and every trader 
has his privileged correspondent, with whom be alone ha., the right to 
arter hese individual monopolies, if they may be so called, are con¬ 
sidered as hereditao. and disposable property. and where the correspon- 
dentbecom^ bunkrapi, tlie trader is under the necessity of purchasing the 
•ght of dealing with some other individual. From successive partitions 
of famijy property, and from partial transfers, this right of Aralh ha, lieen 
gradually sub.livided, and many BAotia, collectively, possess a single cor- 
respou eat. This system differs so far from that of the Hong merchants 
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in China, that it leaves to every Htuniya the power of trafficking directly 
with the foreign trader, though it restricts his dealings to particular indi¬ 
viduals : the only persons who appear to be exempt from its operation in 
HturuUs, are the local officers, civil and military, and the hamas. On the 
dealings of foreign merchants with each other, it has no effect. A brief 
notice of the several principal exports and imports may now be taken. 

EXPORTS. 

Grain forms the staple article of Shoiia export; it may be computed 
that from twenty to thirty thousand maunds of every kind, annually find 
their way to Htundes, through the five passes collectively; the high prices 
and rapid sale, which this article iuvariably commands in that country, 
lead to the presumption, that the present state of supply is insufficient to 
the wants of the inhabitants; but no considerable augmentation in the for¬ 
mer can be expected to take place with the present inefficient means of 
transport, to which the JBkotias are confined by the difficulties of the 
passes. As Uie Uimdlaya villages yield no disposeable surplus produce, 
the supplies for Hiundes are drawn from other parts of the province, 
chiefly from the nortliem pergannas. The Bhotias make their purchases 
in the same manner as the Binjaris, by carrying salt to the villages, and 
bartering it for grain. As soon as the loads of the whole flock have been 
exchanged, it is driven to an intermediate depbt, where the grain is stored 
and from whence fresh loads of salt are brought by the sheep. During the 
cold montlis this system extends to the midland pergannas ; from the 
end of March the flocks ply in the northern districts, and from the begin¬ 
ning of May they are employed in transporting the grain from the foot of 
the Ghat to the Jlimdfat/a villages. For the convenience of this traffic, 
the Bhotias have, accordingly, three depots—one at their Bhot village, the 
second at the base of the Ilimdlaya^ and the third, some three or four 
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days’ journei* below. Grain, to a partial extent, is conveyed by the north¬ 
ern landholders on their own sheep, to the //tW//ai/o villages, and there 
similarly bartered for salt. The rates of barter which now commonly 
prevail, may be stated as follows. In the midland and northern pergannas, 
from three to four of wheat or rice for one of salt, and within the Ghats, two 
of w heat or rice for one of salt. To the H'tuniyas, however, the lihotius 
give only one of wheat or rice for two of salt in while in HiumUs, 

they exact double that proportion. Coarse grains, such as mandna, 
cftenna, &c. generally average half the value of the finer descriptions 
above mentioned, in this system of exchange. The advantages of this 
trade to the inhabitants of the northern districts, will be fully appreciated 
on a view of the state of prices, which, at this moment, prevails in dififer- 
ent parts of the province. From the nature of the country, its agricul¬ 
tural produce cannot be made available for distant markets, and the 
fluctuations of price which may there take place have, beyond a certain 
sphere, no influence on prices in the interior. At Almora, which is sup¬ 
plied from the midland districts of K.amaon (proper), wheat is now selling 
at twenty-five s^rs the rupee. In the southern villages, both of Kamaon 
and Garhwal, from whence exportation to Rohiikhand takes place, the 
price is nearly the same. In the whole of the northern pergannas. 
whence the Jihotias derive their supplies, the average price may be 
quotetl as still higher. In the western midland pergannas of Gar/iwa/, 
to which none of these demands extend, wheat is selling at two niaunds 
the rupee, and purchasers even at that rate are not fortlicoming. 

Calicoes.^From the constant use of woollen clothes throughout the 
year, the consumption of cotton fabrics in Hiundes is small; the demand 
is confined to the coarsest descriptions, as quantity, not quafity, is the 
first consideration w’ith the lliuniya purchaser. Curope prints are in 
partial request among the chiefs and foreign merchants. The aggregate 
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value of exports, under this head, cannot be estimated at above ten thou¬ 
sand rupees annually. 

Hard-wart —including cooking utensils of copper, brass, and iron, 
coarse cutlery, swords, matchlocks, &c. is exported to the extent of about 
ten thousand Rupees. 

Broad Cloth. —Not more than thirty bales, chiefly of a coarse quality 
are annually disposed of by the Bhotias. but did facilities exist for pro¬ 
curing cloths of the desired qualities and colors, the sales might be very 
considerably increased. The common military colors, such as red, yel¬ 
low, blue, green, and grey, are the only ones generally procurable by the 
Hhotias —of some of these colors, the use in T'artary is contined to pecu- 
liarsectsand classes, and for the others, the taste has* been long exhausted. 
Cloths of unusual color, such as olive, various shades of brown, &c. 
invariably command a quick sale. The enormous advance laid by the 
Bhotias on the prices of this, as well as other articles of export, must 
also tend to lessen the demand. 

Coral —is prized, as an ornament for females, even above precious 
stones; the larg^ bright scarlet beads of Mediterranean coral, will com¬ 
mand almost any price. Inferior descriptions also command a ready sale, 
though at lower rates. 

Pearls. —In these, size is the principal desideratum, shape and color 
are points of less importance ; no difficulty is consequently experienced 
in supplying the demand to its fuff extent. The export in this, and the 
preceding article, averages about five thousand rupees in value annually. 

Gur —about one thousand maunds. 

Sugar 
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Sugar Candy-rO^Q hundred maunds. 

Spices —ten maunds. 

Dyes —chiefly lac and indigo, ten maunds. 

Wooden Vessels —chiefly cuj>s for tea, are in considerable demand; 
there are turned from various kinds of wood ; those in greatest request are 
formed of the knot of a particular tree, which is to be found only in the 
eastern hills, near and beyond Katmandu, whitiier the turners from Blwi 
annually resort. Tea-cups of this wood are deemed by the Tartars to 
possess peculiar virtues, and an unblemished specimen will sell as high 
as fifty rupees ; the price of ordinary cups varies from four annas to two 
rupees each. 

Timber —in the shape of spars and planks, for building, is carried 
for sale to the nearest marts. Indigent Bhotias, who have no other capi¬ 
tal but their labor, carry on this traffic. 

Cabinet-ware, glass-ware, and a variety of other commodities are parti¬ 
ally exported: their aggregate value may be assumed at ten thousand rupees. 

IMPORTS. 

Salt —the natural produce of lakes in Hiundes, is universally pre¬ 
ferred in this province, for culinary purposes, to the Sambher and other 
cheap kinds of salt, from the plains : t^e latter are considered compara¬ 
tively bitter and unpalatable, and are only used for cattle. The relative 
prices of the two kinds of salts in question at Ahnora, are from six to 
seven rupees the maund for Bhot, and three to four rupees for plain salt. 

The 
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The Bhotias never part with their salt, except in barter for agricultural 
produce, and by adhering rigidly to this rule, they are enabled to command 
a supply of the latter, even in the most unfavourable seasons. The total 
quantity of salt imported, may be assumed one year with another at 
hftcen thousand maunds. 

Tisca/—also the natural produce of a lake in Hinndes, for some 
years subsequent to 1815, formed the most profitable article of s])ecula- 
tion, but the demand has now greatly declined. During the Gorkha 
government, that is, up to 18M, not more than a thousand to fifteen hun* 
dred maunds of tincal ever reached the plains through this province during 
the year. On tlie British invasion, and even before the conquest was 
completed, large advances were made by British mcrchanu to the Bhotias, 
for the provision of this article. By the competition among the former, 
the amount of tlieir advances was rapidly augmented up to 1818, when the 
quantity imported exceeded twenty thousand maunds, as it did also in the 
two following years 18 18 and 1819 ^ This import, as compared with the 
demand in England, for which market it was chiefly intended, would ap¬ 
pear to have been excessive. Heavy losses, and a consequent withdrawal 
of capital from the speculation were the consequences. The supply has 
since as rapidly decreased, and may be now stated, at seven to eight 
thousand maunds. During the above periods, the price has been subject 
to the same fluctuations up to 1814, the market rate of this article, in 
its unpicked state, never exceeded three and a half rupees the mannd, at 
the marts of Khsipur and Beldri; in 1818, it had risen to fourteen 
rupees the maund, and some partial sales were made in that year 
as high as sixteen rupees; during the two following years 1819-20, 
the price ranged between twelve and fourteen; it has since gradually fallen 
to eight, at which it may now be quoted. The article is imported by the 
Bhotias, in its original state, as procured from the lake. By the merchants 
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the tincal, or natural crystals, are picked for the Europe market, and 
die dust hi prepared into refined borax. The residuum, consisting of 
river sand, is always considerable, varjing in difl’erent years, from twenty 
to above tliirty per cent. The B/wiias are not accused of adulterating 
the article, though tlie petty hill traders, who purchased it from tliem. 
were, for some time, guilty of such practice to a great extent; tlie refusal 
of tlie plain merchants to take the article from these people, except with 
a specitic assurance against loss in retiiiiiig, beyond a given proportion, 
has checked this iratid. The prices in Hiundes correspond with those 
of salt—this article being similarly obtaine<I in barter for grain. A view 

of the state of import in Great Britain, during the period in discussion, 
may not be irrelevant ; — 


Years. 

Value. 

Years. 

1814.... 

£10,820 

1817 

1816.... 

50,200 

1818 

1818.... 

103,301 

•1810. 


Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

£32,673 

1820.... 

£200,176 

78,888 

1821.... 

61,861 

215,691 

1822.... 

26,288 


Tlie above statement is taken from a periodical publication, where it is 
given in the amount of Indian import alone. 


HW-the produce of the Tartar sheep, known in commerce under 
the name of berjengi, U imported to the extent of five or six hundred 
mauuds—part of which is consumed by the Ithotuu in the manufacture of 
“ Pankhis,”* and the remainder is taken off by the zemindars of the 
northern pergannas, for blankcU; the money price may be stated at 

' fourteen 
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fourteen to fifteen nipces the maund. hut it is usually disposed of by the 
Bhotias in barter for oil, or other pro<luce. The supply aboTC noticed is 
almost wholly obtained from the flocks of Uluniya sheep, which visit 
Bhot^ laden with salt, or borax, and arc there shorn. 

Shawl IKoo/—the produce of the Tibet goat, was temporarily im¬ 
ported during three years, with a view to the provision of the Compa¬ 
ny’s investment: this demand has since ceased. This article may be 
procured, through the Bhotias, to any extent, deliverable at BAgistcar in 
its rough state, mixed with hair, at from thirty-six to forty rupees the 
maund. 

procured from the sands of every river in H'inndes\ and 
also obtained in small lumps by digging near the surface in various parts 
of the deserts, is imported in small quantities. The frauds found to be 
practised by the Jl’tuniyas or Bhotias^ in alloying this metal and in mix¬ 
ing copper or brass filings with the dust, have created a general distrust 
in the purchase of this article : not more than hundred phetangs^ or eight 
hundred rupees worth annually find a sale. 

ft • 

The remaining articles of import, comprising coarse shawls and 
;>«//«, inferior silks, cow-tails, ponies, drugs, dried fruits, haritil, saffron, 
cured leather, similar to the Russian, &c. &c., may be assumed at twenty 
Uiousand rupees annual value. 

As during some years from 1810 to 1821. the value of the imports 
greatly exceeded that of the exports, the deficiency on the latter was 
supplied by coin, htrakhabad new rupees, to a considerable amount, 
then found their way to Uiunde^, of which they became the favorite cur¬ 
rency. 
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It now only remains to ofter a few observations on the former and 
present state of this commerce. During the time of the Rajas, the Jute6ri 
Hhotias alone traded on the products and manufactures of the plains, the 
Bhotias of the other Ghats confining their dealings to grain ; these latter 
under the Gorkhali government, have extended their speculations, and the 
trade of the differs from that of the other Bhotias now, only in 

its superior extent. In the early stages of this commerce a regulated and 
fixed assize appears to have been made by the Tratis- Jlhnalaya govern¬ 
ment, agreeably to which the commodities of the two countries were re- 
(juired to be bartered against each other. The commodities of ilindusthnn^ 
from the smallness of the supply, and from the exactions and robberies 
to which they were subject in transit through the hills, were appraised at 
high rates; though these causes have been wholly or partially removed, 
their original effects remain in force, and the Bhotias continue to exact, 
the old and arbitrary prices. Since 1815, a most material improvement in 
favor of these traders has taken place; by the cncreased facilities of com¬ 
munication with the plains and by the total abolition of transit duties, 
the imports from thence are now furnished in greater abundance and at 
reduced prices, at the same time by the influx of capital from the same 
quarter, the demand and value of every article of import from Tartary^ 
have been considerably enhanced : of these advantages, encrease of sales 
is the only one of which the Iltuniyas have partaken in common with 
the Bhotias, Were more equitable principles to be introduced in the 
transactions of this commerce and were the commodities o(Hindusthan and 
Europe, offered on fairer tenns in the Iliuniya market, it is difficult to 
say to what extent the demand might be augmented, while the Bhotias 
retain their existing monopoly no such desirable modifications can be 
anticipated, as a continuance of the present exhorbitant rates of profit is 
almost indispensible to avert general bankruptcy, which must otherwise 
result from the heavy load of debts, with which the Bhotias are universally 
^ saddled. 
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<^add]ed. From the establishment of a direct intercoiirae between the 
Aimora meredjants and those of the desired object will doubtless 

be gradually gained, the same capital will continue vested in the tradc^ 
but the whole protit of the speculation will there fall to the capitalists^ 
while the losses to which the latter is now constantly subfacted from the 
failure of the intemiediate trader^ will be prevented ; under such circum¬ 
stances the rates of profit would natiirally be loweredr and tlie demand 
and supply of exports from Him/tisl/ittii might he expected to increase. 
To the B/iotiti the disadvantages resulting from such a change would be 
more apparent than real, in the trade of the most profitable article of bar¬ 
ter, grain, little or no competition could be offered, and though he might 
no longer be able to speculate in the commerce between fliNffusthfat and 
Tartarfff yet the necessity of his services as a carrier would alwa^^s 
enable him to command a considerable proportion of the gross returns of 
that trade. 

It would here be desirable to offer some accounts of the adjoining 
'Praxis- If state, but the watchful care with which the entrance of 
Kuropeans is prevented, the extreme precautions with which Natives of 
India, not Jihotiait are admitted, and the jealous r^trictions to which even 
the Bhotifts are subjected, preclude the acquisition of any particular and 
authentic information on points, connected with the local administration 
and resources of that country ; a few general notices may, however, be 
given» 

The province of Iflundes is by its inhabitants called “ Nan” while 
at Ivoddk'/t and to the westward, it appears to be known by the name of 
C'A<i»g or ,//mng an appellation neatly synoniujous with IfiKiidcs. 

It IS subject directly to the Bama at and is administered by ofli- 

cers deputed or appointed from thence. 


u 
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The chief government is entrusted to two Officers conjointly, who are 
called GarpAans, with the additional title of UrgA Ma, and Urgu To. 
They reside at Gai faiib, and are reUeved after three years: natives of 
Lfusa and of that neighbourhood, are invariably nominated to these situa- 
tjons. The province is subdivided into districts, each containing a certain 
number of towns and villages. The iuternal administratiou in each dis¬ 
trict is similarly confided to two officers, called the De6a. and Vazir, 
whose appointment also emanates from Lassa; the Deba, commonly a na¬ 
tive of the eastern provinces, is also changed every three years; the Vazir 
who is one of the principal inhabitants of the district, holds his situation 
during good behaviour. The measures of these officers are subject to the 
coiitJTOul of tho governors at Oarlokfi. 


The I rgu Ma and Veba appear respectively to enjoy superior conse¬ 
quence and consideration, but to give effect to their acts the concurrence 
of ibcir colleag;ue is tndispensible^ 

The only reg,.lar militarj' force in the province is said to consist of 
two hundred horse, stationed at Gartokh ; this body must have been ori- 
gtoally recruited from Tartary, as the men of which it is composed are 
cscri d by the Ji/toiiaa as a horse eating race. Each town and village 
has .ts enrolled militia, liable to be called upon whenever their services 
are reqmrcd. The religious institutions are under the exclusive control 
of the p^vinciai and district inmus. who also appear to exercise consi- 
derable mfluence in the local civil administration. 

A rapid communicaUon with U.e Capital. is kept up by means 
horses MTitli tbeir riders are retained at each, 
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The several public establishments are all remunerated by grants of 
revenue in its dillerent branches. These latter have already been enu> 
merated (para. 37). Of the aggregate resources of the province no esti¬ 
mate can be obtained; from the concurrent testimony of the Bhoiiast it 
'would appear that llic lliuniyas are grievously taxed and oppressed 
under their tlieocmtical form of government. The towns and marts to 
which the trade from each Ghat is rcs)>ectively confined, are as follows: 

Mdna, .. to .. Chaprang. Dharma^ .. to .. Kiunlang, 

Niitf . . to . . DajHi, JBpoHse, . . to .. 'Faklakot, 

Tliese arc severally the principal towns of districts, and as such the 
residence of a Deha and a Vazir, The Juwdri, as before observ’ed, have 
a general licence to trade in every part of the province. 

Few opportunities have occurred for obtaining an insight into the 
peculiar usages and customs of the Bhotiasy as when dow n in the Hindu 
portion of the province,—they conform generally to tlie practises in use 
there. In their personal appearance the Bholias are perfect Tartars, and 
exceed the natives of this province in size and stature, more particularly 
the Dluinna Bhotias, among whom individuals possessing extraordinary 
strength arc far from uncommon. 

The dress of the male sex is in all the Ghats nearly'similar, consisting 
of the common eastern robe and loose trowsers, with a skull cap, all of 
woollen stuff, to these is added a kamarband of calico. The Dharma 
and Bpanse Bholias invariably wear woollen boots, reaching nearly to the 
knee : these are com}>osed of stuffs of diderent colors sewn chequerwise. 
The soles are of buffulo-hide. 
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The Jihotiaa of tlie other Ghat^ also u&e boots, of plain woollen 
when travelling over snow* In the NUt and Jtiicdr Giiats, the 

females adopted the dress worn by the same sex, and corresponding 
classes in the northern pargatmas. The Dlmmia and B^attse w'omen 
retain a Tartar dress. This consists of a web of cloth folded lound the 
body, and descending from tlie waist to the ancles in the form of a 
peltieont, at die waist it is secured by a girdle, commonly of leather: 
above this is a shift without sleeves, reaching below the knee^ while 
above ail is n narrow Jiood fixed on tlie top of the head and covering all 
but the face, sliewing a tail descending down the back nearly to the 
heels ; a pair of bools, similar to those of the men, completes tlie erjiiip- 
ineiit. 1 lie above articles of dress are all made from woollen stuff dved 
either red or dark blue, liaving narrow white stripes. The ornaments of 
these ladies baflle description and bear no resemblauce to any thing worn 
elscAvhere; the moist prominent arc the ear-rings, commonly of pew'ter, 
which in size and shape, may be compared to a massive house door key* 
Strings of large pieces of coarse amber arc worn round the neck in addi¬ 
tion to two or three indescribable necklaces. The B/wtias of hotli sexes, 
and of all chisses in every Ghat, cany suspended from the waistband by 
small chains or thongs of leather, a variety of instruments of daily use, 
such as knife, spoon, scissars, awl, packing needle, tweezers* steel flint, 
tobacco, paunch, kc. The Bhoitas consume large quantities of food, 
particularly of animal, of which a constant supply is afforded to them in 
the carcases of their sheep and goats w’hich die from fatigue or disease. 
The Matui, Nilt and */Mmdr B/nyfidA scnipulously abstain from the use of 
b^f of every de^ription ; by the Olianim and Byarise Biwtias the Choumr 
Gite is eaten, and tlie common kine would probably not be spared by them, 
but for the general prohibition against the slaughter of that animal which 
is in force in this province. The Bhoths are much addicted to the use of 

spirituousliquors, in extenuationof which practice they plead necessity 

from 
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from the nature of the climate in BAol ,■ when collected together in any 
place they have frequent drinking parties, which arc continued during 
the whole ntght, and sometimes kept up even for the ensuing day Intox 
tcatton w.th them does not, however, lead to riot or disorder. The liquor 
tn Kse ts of two descriptions-- whisky, produced by distilla- 

iron and “Jan," obtained by simple fermentation t the latter is the favo- 
n e evemge. Both are procured from rice : to hasten the fermentation 

md yeast, “ Bn/nu.," reduced to powder, is added t a few hours only arc 
reqmred to render the - yda” fit for use. The 

the meal of barley or other coarse grain, on which an infusion of the ber¬ 
ries or sprigs of the juniper, or of the ■< SM," in water is made to filter • 
m dough m kneaded, and when ready, dried in small cakes for keeping. 
The Bn/,nn is said to retain its properties for many years: its manu- 

ildivid’uat* of particular 

S«iieral[y, that they ate an honest, 
in Ih *>*'‘lerly race,possessed of much good immour and patience; 

m thetr hahits they are commonly dirty, more particularly the B/mnnias, 
who openly profess an hereditary prejudice against ablutions of every 
kind; ,0 thts profession they fully act, and, except on particular ocetutions 
of rehg.pus ceremony, never wash either their hands or face. The skirt, 
of thetr dress serve to cleanse both their persons and tlteir cooking nteu- 

r.“.' --Oive. 

•he climate ^ consequences, as already noticed in treating of 


la 





gQ bhotia mehals of kamaon. 

1.1 concluding this report, it may be added, that, on those points of 
rural and domestic economy which hare been passed unnoticed, little or 
no Tariation exists from the practices followed in other parts of the pro¬ 
vince, and already detailed in a previous report^ 
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II. 


AN ESSAY 

ON 

THE EXTRACTION OF THE ROOTS OF INTEGERS, 

AS PRACTISED BY THE ARABS. 

By JOHN TYTLER. 


If any integer value greater than unity be assigned to the Symbol 10, and 
the letters a, c, See, be each some integer less than 10 so determined, 
and n he also some integer, then, as is well known, all finite integers, and 
some fractions, may he expressed by a series of this form— 

n it*-l n—2 it_3 

a’lO + i‘lO -j- c*10 + d^iO &c, 

(2.) The value generally assigned to 10 for this puj^ose, is the num¬ 
ber of the human fingers, the integers a, A, c, d, &c, are called Digits ; and 
fractions expressible by this scries, are called Decimal Fractions 

(3,) Kow" the problem which the art of Arithmetic properly so called, 
proposes to resolve is this, having A and B, two numbers expressed by 
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the above series, it is proposed to express Z, by a similar series, ia the 
following SCTCD equations. 


L 

A 

B - Z. 

IV. 

A 

B = Z 

IL 

A ^ 

B = Z. 

V. 

B 

A 

=: Z. 

III. 

A X 

B = Z. 

VL 

A 

D 

= z. 



VIL 

A* = B 




All other operations on numbers, belong either to the synthetical or 
analytical part of Algebra. 

I 

(4.) These operations, in the above order, successively become more 
and more complicated, and lienee to form an estimate of the state of arith¬ 
metic among any people, it *is sufficient to enquire into the method by 
which they perform the most complicated of these operations with which 
they are acquainted. 

(5.) Conformably to this, I here propose to enquire into the method 
by which the Arabians, supposing A andB to be integers, express Z in the 

sixth equation or A = Z, or in other words, the Arabian niethod of 
extracting the Hoots of integer powers. This method is contained in 
the a book, respecting which the reader will sec all 

that 1 know in vol. XIII. of the Researches, p. 4tii. I believe the Arabs 
never attempted any general method for the seventh equation, which is 
the foundation of the Theory- of Logarithms, except mere tentation. 
The extent of their knowledge on the subject of negative exponents, 
may be seen either in Mr. Strachev’s History of Algebra, published 
in the Asiatic Researches, voL XIL p. 177 , or in the Calcutta edition of 
the Arahico^Persic Kkoiasut-vt-Hhab, p. 313, et seq, I do not find any 
trace of their acquaintance with fractional exponents. 
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(0») I am induced to hope tliat thiseuquiiy may be the more interest- 
ingt from not having been able lo fmd it undertaken any where else ; it is 
neither mentioned in Mr, Colebrooke’s elaborate translations of Sanscrit 
Algebra and Arithmetic, nor in Dr-T aylor’s Lilawati. In the Researches 
voL XIL Mr. Strachev gives from the K/iolasui-ul-Hisaby a full and 
accurate account of Arabian Arithmetic, as far as Multiplication, but is 
silent respecting the extraction of Roots. He observes, p. 171—“On the 
other Rules nothing is delivered ditfering so much from those contained 
in our conmion books of Arithmetic, as to require specific mention*” Mr, 
Steachey was probably led into this opinion from his having only consult¬ 
ed the a work far inferior, as I liave reason to believe, 

either to the A^ouit-ttl-Hisabt or its predecessor, the Miflafi-ui-IIkah^ and 
which contains no more than the extraction of tbe Square Root- To that 
edition of the K/toliisai-iti-Jlisab, which was printed at Calcutta in 1812, 
with a Persian translation, by Mouluvee RosJtun AleCy (1 presume the 
same mentioned by Mr- Steachey at p, 167, ibid-) there is indeed added an 
Appendix, containing the extraction the Cube Root, by Nujm-Uddeen Alee 
Khan; but this last contains no raore than the bare rule, goes to no higher 
powers, and sets out by declaring, ^ 

p- 400- “ The extraction of the Cube is one of the greatest difficulties in 
the science of Aritiimelic.” And even this rule, as far as I can find, has 
never been translated into English, 

(7-) In the 35tli number of the Edinbnrgti Review, Professor Play¬ 
fair (I suppose) employs pages 201 and 202 in explaining the method 
used by the Greeks, for the extraction of the Square Root r and this pre¬ 
cedent will, 1 hope, be a sufficient justification of me for employing so 
much time upon the present subject- 

(8.) For this purpose it will be necessary to have a general demon¬ 
stration of the extraction of the Roots of all powers, and as it ■vvouhl 
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perhaps be difficult to refer to a book in which this is detailed so minutely 
as is required here, 1 shall endeavour to give one, and shall, accordingly, 
arrange the present Essay in the following order. There shall be given— 

L A general demonstration of the extraction of the Roots of all 
powers, 

II- An example of this operation after the common European 
method, exhibiting its conformity to the demonstration, 

IIL A similar example after the Arabian method, with a similar 
exhibition, 

IV. An extract from tbe original u1j,ouH.ul-Ilisai. containing the 
' Rule, together with a translation and remarks. 


(9-) Then to begin orderly— 

I. In this demoiistmtion, the symbol ^ shall be used to express 

less than > to express greater than, and then tlie following Lemmas must 
be premised. 

Lemma 1. The «”> power of 10 is I with n cyphers to its right hand. 

Thus the first power of 10 is 10, the second is 100, the third is l.ooo, 

the fourth is 10,000, &c. that is l with 1, 2, 3, 4, Sec. cyphers to its right 
hand. 

Lem. 2. Hence the a" power of 10 contains » + 1 figures, and is 
the least possible number which can do so. 
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For 10 contains 2* or 1 + I figures and all less tinmliers contain only 
one, again 100 contains 3 or 2 -j- 1 figures, and all less numbers contain 
only oneor two, again lOOO contains 4 or 3 + I figures, and all leas numbers 
^ contain only one, two, or three, and 10-10% 100 = 10% 1,000=10% &c* 

Lem. 3. Hence the »“* power of a Digit, as defined in paragraph 2, 
cannot contain more than » figures* 

For let a be any Digit then a* A. 10”, bnt 10“ is the least number 
which contains n -f I figures, hence u‘ must contain less than w -f I 
figures, that is not more than jt. 

Lem, 4* The greatest number which contains only n figures is 10“ — 1* 

* 

For the greatest number with 2 figures is 09 = 100 ■ —^ 1 = 10* — 1. 
The greatest number with 3 figures is 090 = 1,000^—l = 10^—' 1. The 
greatest number with 4 figures is 9,909 = 10,000 — 1 — 10^ — 1, &c* 

Lem. 5* Let a be the number of figures in the integer A* Then the 
number of figures in A" is not greater than luty nor Jess than « (a IJ + I- 

For by Lem* 4. since there are a figures in A, so tlie maximum 

a 

of A is 10“ — 1, and maximum of A" is lO'- —| which is evidently less 

than loj or 10*“, But 10” is by Lem. 2, the least number which can 
contain an-\-l figures. And hence (10*—1)“ or A“ must contain less than 
mi -f 1 figures, tiiat is not more than a/i. 

Again, since there are a figures in A, so by Lemma 2 the minimum 

a 

of A is 10*-* and minimum of A“ is lO*"*! = 10<"-" and by Lem. 3 10'*-"“ 
contains (a —1) « + 1 figures* 

u 


k 





I 
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(10.) It would take up a great deal of room to go on demonstrating 
the following propositions generally for every value of «. It will be much 
shorter, and equally legitimate, to fix upon an individual index, and 
demonstrate the extraction of that Root, and then the demonstration^ 
may be easily extended to any otlier Power whatever, by means of the 
Binomial Theorem. In doing this, 1 must endeavour not to assign the 
value of the index n so high as to render the process unnecessarily prolix 
and cumbersome, and, on the other hand, it must not be taken so low as to 
render its extension to higher values, obscure and unsatisfactory. Be¬ 
tween these two extremes, I shall chuse the number 6, and, making n=6, 
shaU proceed to demonstrate the extraction of the 0th Root. 

(11.) BytheBinomialTheorem(x+ 2 )« -f- 15x^2* 4 - 20 x 5 ^* 

and hence ar-f'-r = -f* 6x^z d- -|- 20x^z’ -|- l^x*z* -}- Qxz^ -f- z*. 


Now let s and / be any real numbers, and there be given the number 
* 4*^* iR which s is known, tlien if there can be found a number such, that 
6* 5* X that found number 


15* »* X that found number j 

_ a 

20* a* X that found number | 

__ 

15* a* X that found number I 




0* a X that found.number | 


When all added together, the 
sura should be z= /, then is 
s -f- that found number, the 
0th Root of a* -f- /. 


that found number | 

For let this found number be «. then evidently the above expression 
becomes 

X « + IS.* X «' + !0.» X «• + 15.» X «< + 6. X «• + «•. = t 

^ + «*'“ + + SOrti* + 1S.*«* + 6«* + .*• = ^ + , 

. . * I *1 -- 

.ndU.« 1/+. = I + + + 

as above by Binomial Theorem. 


► 
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(12.) But if no such number can be found then is a surd to the 


6th Power. If not, let be Rationa 
is Z- = or >5. 



=t;. Then either 


First let r zz 5 then zz and -j- t. But by supposition 


i|^— 

»= I and also r^zzs*-f/, which is absurd. 


Second. Let u Z. 5, then by similar reasoning v* is Z. s* 
and consequently ZL j* -|- / and also =: s* + I, which is also ab¬ 
surd. 


Third Let v > s and let r = « ic. Then ©* = (5-1- t©)* = -f- I 
zz^* 6 jr* I© 15 I©* -|- 20 s* i©’ -f- 15 s* w* -|- Osw^ u^. Hence i© 
answers the conditions of par. 11, which yet by supposition no number 
can answer, which is also absurd. 

(13.) Let then 5* -f / be integers and thus irrational, and let u be the 
greatest possible integer such that 6 15 5^ -f- 20 5* -f- i5 s* u* 

-f- 6 j n* -f* n* Z- then is 5 u, the greatest integral approximate 6th 
Rootof -b L That is (« -f «) ® Z. -f / and (5 -f. « 1)<* > 5* /. For 

if not let © be an integer > 5 -|- « and such that Z. s* -f /. Tlien since 
^ « nnd 5 -f-1< > # so also © > 5. Let © zz s -f- and then as before 

©* zz + = s® -b 65* I© + 15 I©* -b 20^5 I©’ -b 15j*f©^ -b Cri©» 

-b and Z- «* + /. Subtract s* from both sides, there remains 6 w 
-b 15 s* w* -b 20 f©’ 4- 15 5* I©* -b 051©* -b t©* Z. /. But since© > 

5 -b «and ©=5-bf©sot©>u, and fulfils the conditions of par. 11, 
consequently ti both is, and is not the greatest number that fulfils these 
conditions, which is absurd. 
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(14.) For the same reasons as in par* JO, 1 shall suppose the present 
operation to be performed on a number whose Gth Root consists of 6 
figru res. Let then M he a surd to the Ctli power, and let its approximate 
6 th Root be tn, so that Z_ and (m + 1)^ > M. Then since consists by 
supposition of 0 figures, so M will contain not more than 36, nor less 
than 31 figures. 




If not, then either M contains fewer figures than 31, or more than 36* 


First, let M contain fewer than 31. Now since m contains 6 fignres, so 
by Lera* 5, contains at least 6 X 5 + I, or 3I figures, which is absurd* 


Second, let M contain more than 36. Now since maximum of wi by 

Lem* 4 is 10*^—I so maximum of nj -|- J is 10^ and hence maximum of 
_ 6 

(m + 1)* is 10* I or 10*^ which by Lem* 2 is the least number that can 
contain 37 figures. But M ^ («* 1)® by supposition. That is, M must 

always be less than the least number with 37 figures, and, consequently, 
cannot contain more than 36. 

(15.) As a medium, let ns suppose that M contains 33 figures, then by 
the known properties of the series of par* 1,7i will there be := 32, and M 
may be thus represented, supposing the cocflicients of the powers of 10 to 
be Digits* 

a- 10^* -}- b' 10^* -b c 10’^ 4* d* 10^* 4- er 10*® 4 -/ ^ jq*# 

-f A* 10^^ -p V !£P* -hx -I- k- 10“ + I 10” -j- wr- 10’* + 

+ p- lO's 4. lO'T 4. r 10'* -h r ID'S + /' 10’* 4- 10'3 4_ V* lO'* 

+ 10” 4^ ar 10'* 10' + r 10® -p k* 10^ + j3* 10« + y, iQ’ 

-h a- 10* + «* 10’ 4- I* 10’ 4- jt- 10 4- i. 



i* 
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For abbreviation, let ^ be put ^10 and let M be 'distinguished into 
parts or periods of 6 figures each, counting from the units place, that 
is, from ^ backwards. Then M will assume this appearance. 





a H- J 

+ c 9’* 

+ d P” 

^ fi 


^ + A 

+ » 9** 

+ j 9*’ 


+ /r 

+ Wi -JL 71 

+ /> 9" 

+ q 9'^ 

+ r 

+ J 

-f ^ ‘f M 

-|_ 1? 

+ UJ 

+ 

-f- y ?)" 

^ z 9^ -f a 

+ f3 9* 

+ 7 9’ 

+ 3 P* 

4 « 

+ ^ -h P 



which is 

equal to 





(a + & p 

+ c) X 


-h ^ P* 


-h g P* + A 

+ «■) X f 

+ Up' 

+ A- 9* 

+ / 9^ 

^ w -\- n 9 

+ ;>) X 9” 

+ 0/ P' 

+ r 


+ ^ 9* q- « ^ 

+ ») X 9'* 

+ (w 

-h a; f 

+ y 

+ c + a 

+ /3) X f' 

+ 7 P' 

^ P* 

+ 4 

+ ? + JJ ?> 

+ # 

Then for abbreviation let there be put 





(I -|- A p 

+ c = A 

d 

-f e f ^ 

+ Z 

-h g P* *f A p 

+ i — B 

J P' 

+ Af^ 

+ i p^ 

-|- -f- » p 

+ p = c 

V P' 

+ r f * 

^ s 

+ 1 f.- + tt 

+ » zz D 

*£? 


+ y 

+ Z + ct p 

+ p = E ■ 

7 p' 


-h (f* 

+ 5 *f ^ 

+ (1 =: F 


And then M becomes 


Af« 

+ B9‘’ 

+ Cp‘« 

+ D «■• + E 

+ F. 


which a very little consideration will shew may be thus expressed— 


A?^+B ^<^+0 

in which expression A contains only 3 figures, and B, C, D, E and F 
each contain t!, and hence by Lem. 4 each of these numbers Z. 


R 
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(17) . Tfovr let the highest approximate 6th Root of A be a, so that 
Z- and (a -f- 1> A. Then is a a Digit, If not a — or > p, 

w 

First. Let it p, then a* = and contains 7 figures by Lem, 2, 
and yet A only contains 3 figures, which is absurd, A fortiori a cannot 
be > 9. 

(18) . A— fl” = R, then R Z_ 0 a’ 15 -30 0 =^ -j- 15 a* -(- 0 « 

+ 1, If not R — or > a a* -I- 15 o* + 30 a" + 15 a" 6 a + 1. 

First, let it be equal. Then A — — 6 + 15 -f- 20 15 

+ C <1 + 1, and A = a® -p 6 a* + 15 + 20 u’ *f 15 a* -f^ tf« + 1 = 

(ii + 1/. And yet by supposition A Z, ( n-j- 1}®^—which is absurd. 
Second, a fortiori it cannot he greater. 

(10.) Since A-^r® = R and A = a® -|- R, so A -f- B — (a® R) p^ 
+ B ^ rt® ^ + R ^ B = a ® I® _j_ (R _p B). Now since 
^ ] i 

I rt ^ I ^ a ^ so by Par. 13) 0 p will here represent the S and R f.® q- 
B the t of that Paragraph and if A be the greatest possible integer such 
that 6 . a ^ i ^ 5 + 15. a ^“j * + 20. ^ A’ + I5. a p \ * A"* + 

6. a A5 + A® that is, 0 pK 6 -h 15 a* p^ A^ -j^ 20 a' f' A" 15 a- p* A® 
+ 6 rt ^ A* -f- A® should be less than II p^ + B, then h a p b the 
highest approximate 0 Root ofT^l * + R + B or A + B. and h 
will represent the it of Far, 13). 

(20.) In this case b when found must be a Digit. If not A = or > p. 

First. Let h p. Then S p^ A -f- p* b' + 20 o’ A^ -f- 
15 u* A+ H- fS fl ^5 A* -f A® = 6 fli fC IS ^ 20 15 a* p^ ^ 

(iap^ ^ p\ Now R by Par, 18 Z_ 6 + 15 + 20 a’ -f- 15 ^ 
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G a It ami since R is an integer^ so Maximum of R is G + 15 a* -[- 

20 15 a= + ^ and Maximum of Ji is G -|- 15 -f- 20 if 

a’ p^ 6 a p^. Again by Par* 17). B contains 0 figures and 
hence by Lem 4), Maximum of B is p^—l. Hence Maximum of R p^ 
+ B is 0 p^ + 15 a* p* -|- 20 15 o< + G a -|- 

But 0 p* 15 a* p^ -j- 20 p^ + 15 a* + G « + p^ exceeds 0 ci* 

p^ -j- 15 a* -f 20 o’ p^ + 15 G a p^ p ^—-L by Unit. That 

is, if 5 = then 0 p^ b !5 p* + 20 «’ 6 ’ + 15 «* p^ b* + 0 a 

f 5’ + 6 *j must exceed R B at least by and yet is also Z. R 4“ 

B IV hick is absurd. A fortiori b cannot be > p. 


{ 2 l,,Ji Then let A ^ ^ + B be put — P and a p -\- /i, then since p 

is the approximate Root of Pt so Z_and (p + 1)^ > P» LetP—p'* — R^ 
Then is R' Z. G p’ -f 15 p* + 20 ^ 15 -j- G p + 1 . If not R' ^ or 

> Gp’ + 15p* + 20p’ + iSps + Op + 1. 


First* Let it be equal. Then P—p® — C p^ + ISp-* + 20p’ q- I5p^ 
+ Cp + L and P — p* 4- Gp^ + 15 p* + 20p3 + 15p“ + Gp + I — 
(p + 1)*, And yet by supposition P Z_ (p + l)*^ which is absurd. Second. 
A fortiori it cannot be greater. 


Since P—p® ir R' and P =p® -h R^so P + C |A p^ -p 
H- C — (p® -}- R') p* + C — p® f ® 4“ + C ::: p f I ® 4- (R' p^ 4 - C). 

Now since ^ P ^ = p f so by Par. 13). p p will here represent the S and 

RV® 4- C the t of that Paragraph, and if c be the greatest possible integer 


such that G- ^ c 4 - l^.p c“ + 20- p f | ’ c’ 4 15' p ^4 Gp 
p 4 c® that is G p^ f P* P* 4 20 p’^^ c’ 4 15 p^ p^ c* 4 Gp 

^ c® 4 should he 4 C then is p ^ 4 c the highest ap¬ 


proximate Gth Root fT 4 R'^ 4 Cor P 4 C or [A^®'' 4 rD] ^ < 

4 C and c will represent the u of Par, 13), 










s ■ 
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(23.) In this case c when found must be a Digit. If not c ^ or > p 

First, let c := 9 then 6 /r* c + 15^* p* c* 

-f Oppe^ -h e® = CjJ* + 15 p* -f 2Q p* + 15 p^ -i-Q p f » +^®* 

Now R'by Par. 20^1 + 15;>* + 20;/’ + 15^= + jO// -|-1, and smee 

R' Is an integer so Maximum of R' is (i//^ 15 p* 20p’ ^ 13^ 6p 

and Maximum of R'p® isC;/^ lit p* p* + 20//^ -f 

Again by Par. 17), C contains (I figures and hence by Lem 4. Maximum 

of C is — L Hence then Maxiinutnof f * Cis ijp^ ^ “h 

20;j3 + 15//* f® 0// -f ^®“1. But G //* + 15 //* + 20//* fj® 

-f, 15/)® f* *f 6 p exceeds 0 //* f ® + 15 //* -f, 20 p® ^^ 15 p< 

+ G// — 1 by Unit. That is, ife = f, then Op® c -f- 15 p* f * c* 

+ 20p* -I- 15p® p'^ c‘ + Gp must exceed + C at 

least l»y 1, and yet is also Z. R' ;« + C, wLioli is absurd. A fortiori c 
cannot be > p. 

(-.1.) Then Jet P ip® -I- C be puttz P^and p p -f- c — p' liien since p^ 
U the greatest appro.xiniate Root of P' so ^ P' and (y -f- I)* > F\ Let 
p/_^/s =R " Then liy simiJar reasoning to that by which R' was proved 
Z. Cp» + 15p‘ + 20 p® + 15 />* .f G p -p 1 , may R" be proved Z. 
Gp ® -p lop *■ ^ 20 p'® ^ IJj.p'® +G;/ -pi. And by continuing with P'and p' 
tJie same reasoning that was applied to P and p, there will be found 
y p + e/ or//^ the highest approximate Hoot of F'^ ^® -p D or P/' That 

is Ip p -J- c I d Or ||~« 5 j f> -1- tr | d is the greatest approxi* 

mate Root of 1 1' tp" ^ c] »• + D or| | f « + c jp* + DaDd 

P"—ji" will be equal to R'". 

(25.) And by a continuation of the 
cessivcly be found—^ 



oning, there will suc- 


4 
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First, f'" _p"f4-e — |af + 6 f -i- c\ f d p ^e, the great¬ 


est approximate 6th Root of P'" or P" f * -f- E, or 
t* + E. And P'"—p"' will be = R”. 


Af«+B|p‘ + C 


f‘-hD 


Second. +/= I I Of + i I f + c|f+rf p + e 

the greatest approximate Cth Root of P'’ or P'" + F or 


f+/ 


A f»B1 f‘-h c 


-j- D 


f E 


t'* + which is the original 


number M proposed in par. IG). and F’—p*’ = R^, That is zz m of 
par. 14). 


(26.) And evidently similar reasoning may be continued to any 
length. Let it now be proposed to pursue tliis operation so as to find a 
« certain number of decimal places in the Root, and to avoid as before 

4 

par. 10), the trouble of a general demonstration let it be proposed to find 
the Root to 3 decimal places. Then multiply M by ^ * or f**, and by 
the principles of the series in par. 1). M will contain 33 4, 18, or 51 
figures as by par. 15). And of these, as will easily be perceived, the 18 
lowest places are Cyphers. That is by the reasoning of par. 15. 

and, consequently, by op^W^^according to tlie principles given above, 
the approximate Root ^ .-t^'^und of tliis form. 

Let this Root be put ^ tliat Z. and (p -p 1)« > M Then 
* 8 


4 
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f,* , 

evidently — -- that isZ- M. And similarly-- — > M* Hence 


then 


f'® ^ 

.1 


IS 




IS 


-or — ^ INI ^ and ^ 


(ft + IJ + 1 , 

_ —— ^ or --> 




1 $ 


fjb ft ^ ® i f ^ + c {!® + rf + c f * -j- A p 4^ i 

That is^—or - _ _ — _. 

is the approximate 0th Root of M, and is equal toap^ + hp* + p* + 

ep^ + yV ‘i-S^P~^ +A*^”^ which, according to the well known laws of 

the serie^ of par. 1,) contains 3 decimal places; riz* g p~*^ 

^-|-1 fii 

And since- > M*" so is — the highest approximate Root wdth 3 de- 

cimal places. 


(27.) If for 3 decimal places, there be required any other number, 
then let the number of decimal places required be put — and then it is 

obvious that in this reasoning for Ai and—- there is to be substituted 

M*’ and-, and the very same process will give a Hoot with a z number 

P 

of decimal places* 

(28.) But 1 have not been able to find that the Arabs w^ere acquaint¬ 
ed with tills method of approximating to the truth, and 1 therefore pro¬ 
ceed to explain their contrivance for adding a fraction to the integral 
approximate Root, such that the sum should of course be greater than 
that integral Root, and yet less than the truth, and consequently should 
approximate still more nearly to the truth. 
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Let TM be a surd integer to index and m its approximate root, so 

tliat L. and (m+ r)" > M. Let M—m“ = r and M = Then 

__-_ n 

r r 

is M aivyaya > ?« -f--- That is m -f is an 

{w + 1 ) (»" + 0 “"t 

approximate Root of M, greater than m the integral Root. 

k 

For as before, let n be expounded by 6 . Then obrionsly -f I)^— 
= 6 m* + 15 m* -p 20 ^ 15 + 6 + 1. Now since‘[Ji > m let 

*|Ai = m -f- ar. Tiien since Z- m *+ 1 , so a? Z- 1 and is a proper frac¬ 
tion. Then M = {m -^:uy “ w* + + 15 + 15 m* x* 

+ andM—jn« - Cm’a? + I 5 m* 3 r*+ 15m* x* + 

r 6 m* a; -j- 15 x* + 20 

4* x^ = r. Hence --“ -- 7 71 I 

6 -h d” ' 

15 m* + C m a?* -h ic* ^ 

-, Thcna? > ---—-- 

-j- 16 m* + 6 m +1 


r r 

If not, then x = or Z-- First let x xz — 

(m -h iy^m\ ("* -f I 

Om'a? + 20mV+ 15m*a:* +6mir* +iif* 

Xhen ^ — _____—---hence 

6m* -h 15m^ +20m" -f 15 m* -j-Om + 1 

6 m* ^ 4- 15 m* ^ H- 20 -h 15 m* j + 6 m ^ -{- j = 6 m* r -h 15 m* J?* 
+ 20 m* + 15 m* X* + 6 m jf* + an equation which is evidently 
absurd, unless j = L But x Ls also a proper fraction, which is absurd. 


r 

Secondly^ a fortiori x not Z.-for then also 6 m* x -h 15 m x 

* (m 4“ 1}^’— 

4- 20 m* i- *f 15 nt* .r 4- 6 m j -(- ^ Z- 6 m* 4- 15 ?»* 

4 - 15 to’ 4 - 6 m X* 4 - x^i which requires j to be > 1 . also absurd. 
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Then since a? > 




so m + a? > m 4 * 




and 


r 

orMalso > VI ^ - 

(w-|-l)*— 


4 

as above. 


(23,) Here it is eviJent, that if any constant value be assigned to 
m, then if r be small, that is in case the integral Root differ but little from. 

r 

tie true Root, then tlie fraction-is also small, iut if r be 

(»» + 1) *—m* 

large, that is in case the integral Root, differ much from the true Root, 


then the fraction 
by tbe fraction is 


(»#i -i- 1 ) ^_Hi* That is, the compensation made 

proportionate to the error of the integral Root. 


(30.) I need scarely add, that whenever it is required to extend the 
above demonstration to any other index than 6, then for the individual 
numbers C, 15. 20. 15. C, I. there are to be substituted tlie general co-effi¬ 


cients of the binomial theorem v. 


a—1 —2 1* ji-^2- 


2' 3 2 

&c. and the same reasoning applied as that given above. 


(31.) I now proceed in'order 


II. To exemplify the above demonstration, by the actual extraction 
of the Cth Root of a given number, according to the directions contained 

in European books of Arithmetic. I therefore cLusc to extract the Cth 
Root of the number 


aOC, 571, 800, 758, 593, 887, 308, 200, 025, 335, 400 

which consists as in par. 14) of 33 figures. And the operation is thus 
exhibited. 
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ice, 571, 800, 758, 593, 887, 308, 296, 025, 335, 490. (234567 

4 04 

102, 571, 800 

B4, 05>5, 8R0 _ 

18, 535, 9(1, 753, 593 

10, 134, 019, 913, 216 _ 

2, 401, 291, 845, 377, 887, 308 

2, 116, 025, 521, HI9, 840, 025 _ 

285, 200, 324, 208, 240, 083, 290, 025 

255, 443, 315, 383, 323, 883 , 729, 850 

29, 823, 008, 824, 922, 999, 066, 109, 335, 490 

29, 823, 008, 824, 922, 999, 505, 181, 081, laO 

987, 654, 321* 


(32.) And the Rule glveu for its performance is as follows : 

Article (o). Place a dot over the units place and over every succeed¬ 
ing 6th figure, counting to the left hand, that is, over the 7th, 13th, I9th, 
25th, and Slst places* Then beginning at the left hand ? call 106 the 

first period j 571,800 the second period; 758,593 the third period; and 
so on. 

(b). Find the nearest approximate 6th Root of the first period 106. 
This by trial is 2, For 2* = 64 and^ lOOand 3" - 729 and > 160* Write 
Uiis 2 separated by a semicircle to the right hand of the given number, 
and call il the first found figure of the Root* 

fc). Call the 0th Power of the first found figure of the Root which 
is 2* — 6*1, the first Subtrahend. 

I 


T 
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(d) . Subtract 64, this first Subtrahend from IGC the first period, and 
cull 102 the first Remainder. 

(e) . To the right hand of the first RemuiDder annex the second 
period 571,800, so as to make it 102,571,600. Call this tJie first Re¬ 
sol vend. 

(f) . Seek the greatest number with the following properties. Tiiat 
if there be taken— 

6 X (ten times the first found figure of the Root)* x (this sought 
number) 

+ 15 X (ten times the first found figure of the Rool)< x (this sought 
number)* 

+ 20 X (ten times the first found figure of the Root)^ x (this sought 
number}* 

-j- 15 X (ten times the first found figure of the Root)* x (this sought 
number)* 

6 X (ten times tlie first found figure of the Root) X (this sought 
number)* 

+ {this sou girt number).* 

The sum of all these added together may not exceed the first Resol- 
vend 102,571,800. 


AS PRACTISED BY THE ARABS. 


Then 3 is the number which fulfils these condiiioDs. For since 2 is 
the first found figure of the Root, if 3 is the sought number^ the above 
expression becomes— 


6 ' 20*‘3 
H- 15’20*-3= 
-f 20’20*'3* 
-J- 10-20'-3* 
6*20 * 3 * 


0-3 

1,200,000' 

3 ^ 

57,600,000 

15* 

100,000* 

9 = 

21,000,000 

20- 

8,000' 

27 = 

4,320,000 

15* 

400* 

81 “ 

486,000 

G- 

20-243 zz 

29,100 


+ 3* 


720 ^ 729 


84,033,809, which is 

^ 102,371,800, And 3 is the greatest number which -will answer these 
conditions. For if 4 be substituted in this expression for tlie sought 
number, it will become— 




} 


% 


6-20^'4 = 6-3,200,000' 4 zr 70,800,000 
-f 15*20*-4’ ^ 15* 100,000- 10 = 38,400,000 

+ 20*20^*4" = 20- 8,000* 04 — 10,240,000 

•F l5'20'-4* ^ 15* 400' 250 — 1,530,000 

4- G'20 '4^ = 6' 20-10-24 — 12*2,880 


4> z= 


4090 = 4,096 


127,102,970, which is 

> 102,571,800, and consequently would not answer- 

{5'). Place 3, the number now found, to the right hand of 2, the first 
found figure of the Root, in the semicircle Article h.) so as to make it 23. 
Call 3 tile second found figure of the Root, and 23 the found figures of the 
Root. 


V 


I 
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(<?'), Call S4,035,SS9 the sum found by Art./.) the second Subtrahend. 

(ff). Subtract 64,035,839 the second Subtrahend from 103,571,800 the ^ 

first Resol vend, and call 18,535,911 the second Remainder. 

To the right hand of the second Remainder annex the third 
Period 758,593 so as to make it 18,533,911,758,593. Call tliis the second 
Resol vend. 

(/')* Seek the greatest number with the following properties. That 
if there be taken^— 

0 X (ten limes the two first found figures of the Root)* x (this 
sought number) 

-f 15 X (ten times the two first found figures of the Root)* x (this 
sought number,)* 

-f- 20 X (ten times the two first found figures of the Root)’ x (this ^ 

sought number.)* 

+ 15 X (ten times the two first found figures of the Root)* x (this 
sought number)* 

11 4 

-b fi X (ten times the two first found figures of the Root) x (this 
sought number.)^ 

+ (this sought number.}* 

The sum of all these added together may not exceed the second 
Rcsolvend 18,535,911,758,593. 



i 
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Then 4 is the number which fulfils these couditions. For since 23 
are the two first found figures of the Rootj if 4 is the sought nuiuber', the 
above expression becomes — 



6-2.30^-4 

— 0'043,634,390,000^ 

4 = 

15,447,223,200,000 

+ 

15^230*'4* 

= 15' 

2,798,410,000' 

16 ^ 

671,618,400,000 

-1- 20‘230*-4’ 

= 29* 

12,167,000* 

64 = 

15,573,760,000 

-h 

15’230=’4* 

= 15* 

52,900- 

256 = 

203,136,000 

•h 

0 230 *4^ 

^ 6* 

230- 

1024 = 

1,413,120 


H- 4“ 



4096 = 

4,096 


1C, 134,610,913,216* which 
13 Z. 18,535,911,758,593. And 4 is the greatest number which will 
answer these conditions. For if5 be substituted in this expression for the 
sought number, it will become— 



6*230''5 

^ 6-643,634,300,000' 5 

19,309,029,000,000 

+ 

15-230M* 

= 15' 

2,798,410,000* 25 = 

1,049,403,730,000 

+ 

20 *230* 5* 

= 20* 

12,167,000* 125 = 

30,417,500,000 

-b 

15'330**5* 

~ 15' 

52,900- 625 - 

495,937,500 

+ 

6'230* 5* 

= O' 

230* 3,125 = 

4,312,500 


5® 

z: 

15,625 :z 

15,625 


‘ 20,386,359,515,025, which 

is > 18,535,911,758,593, and consequently would not answer, 

I/. Place 4, the number now found, to the right hand of 23, the two 
first found figures of the Root in the semt-ciicle Art. A,) so ns to make 
it 304. Call 4 the third found figure of the Root, and 234 the found figures 
of the Root. 

i 


u 
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c'. Call 10,134,619,913,216, the sum found by Art. /',) the third 
Subtrahend, 

d'. Subtract 16,134,019,913,216 the third Subtrahend from 
)3,535,911,758,393 the second Resolvend, and call 2,491‘,291,845,37 7 the 
third Remainder, 

To the right hand of tire third Remainder annexe the fourth 
Period 887,303, so as to make it 2,401,201,845,377,887,308, Call this the 
third Resolvend. 

And this operation must be analogously continued thus— 

Seek the greatest number with the following properties. That 
if these taken— 

6 X (ten times the found figures of the Root)^ x (this sought 
number). 


+ 15 X (ten times the found figures of the Root)* x (this sought 
number)-. 

+ 20 X {ten timea the found figum of the Root)* x (this sought 
number)\ 

+ 15 X (ten times tlie found figures of the Root' x (this sought 
number)*, ° 

+ 6 X (ten times the found figures of the Root) x (this sought 
number)^ ° 


AS PRACTISED BY. THE ARABS. 


+ (this sought number)®. 

The sum of all these added together may not exceed the last 
Re sol vend. 

(I/".) Place the number now found to the right hand of the found 
figures of the Root in the semicircle Art, b). Call the number now found 
the last found figure of the Root, aud the whole of the figures in the semi¬ 
circle, the found figures of tlie Root. . 

Call the sum found by Art, the last Subtrahend. 

(d"\) Subtract the last Subtrahend from Uie last found Resol vend, 
and call the,Result the next Remainder. 

To the right hand of this Remainder annex the next Period, 
and continue this circle of operations till there he no period in the origi¬ 
nal given number so to annex. 

And thus it will be found that^— 

The fourth figure of the Root is 5. 

The fourth Subtrahend is— 

O'23-IO^ 5 -f- -f- 20^2340’-5’ 15^2S40^'5^ + 6-2540'5^ 6® 

= 2,XKS,025,521,169,040,625. 

The fourtli Remainder is 205,206,324,200,240,683. 

Then the fiftii figure of the Root is 6. 

The fifth Subtrahend is 255,443,315,303,323,683,729,056. 

The fifth Remainder is 29,023,008,024,922,999,566,109. 
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Then the sixth figure of the Root is 7. 

The sixth Subtrahend is 20,823,008,824.922,99!),3a5,181,081,109. 

And the sixth Remainder, with which tlie operation concludes, is 
987,054,321. 

(33^. I now proceed to show the conformity of tliis Rule, with the 
demonstration given in Par. 11). et seq, and for this purpose must pre¬ 
mise the following— 

Lemma G. If to the right hand of a Row of a figures another Row 
consisting of an number of places be annexed, this ia equivalent to 
multiplying the first Row by 10“ and adding to the product the number 
expressed by the second Row. 

Thus let 9,87G be a Row of figures, and 123,45G a second Row. In 
this second Row there are G figures, then if it be \vritten to the right hand 
of. and in one line with the first Row, it will become 9,87G,123,45C r: 
9,870,000,000 + 123,450 - 9,876 + JO^ + 123,456. This is too evident to 
require farther illustration. 

(34.) Now M (Par. 15.) is expounded in the present example by the 
number 106,571,800,758,593,887,308,29ti,025,335,400, so placing the dots 
over every 0th place, as directed in Par. 22, Art. a), distinguishes it by 
Lem. 0 as follows; 

166 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

+ 571,800,000,000,000,000,000.000,000,000, 

-h 758,593,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

-h 887,308,000,000,000,000. 

+ 296,025,000,000. 

'4' 335,490. . 


AS PRACTISED BY THE ARABS- 
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That is equal to 

166’10^ + 571,800'10** + 758,503'10'^ + 887,308’10^* + 206,025’10^ 
+ 335 , 490 -. 


Then evidently by Par- 10.) 

IGG consists of 3 Ogures, and expounds A- 
571,800 consists of 6 figures, and expounds B- 

758,593 .. similarly expounds C. 

887,300 - - - - -.-,, * similarly expounds D- 


296,025 ..-.similarly expounds E- 

335,490 ------- .similarly expounds F. 


And hence, by the reasoning of Par, 16) M becomes eqnal to, 
(fp being put := 10) 


166 + 371,800 


+ 758,593 


d* 887,308 


p^ + 290,025 


p^ + 335,490. 


And hence in succession — 


A H- B or P is expounded by 166f° -J- 57 l,JM)0, or 166,571,800 by Lera- 6- 

IA f ® B| + C or P p^ + C or P" by |166 pf^ + 571,8001 f ^ 758,593, 

or 160,571,800,758,593- 

' - ‘ V *« 1 i * 

P"* *f B or -I- B or by 


A + B U' + C 



593,887,308 


or 166,571,800,758, 

«■ 

' ^ 


'* w 
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or P" f“+E or P'^^ hy 


iCe^^ + 571,8001 + 758,503 

100, 571,800,758,503,887,308,200,025. 


+ 887,308 


-f 290,025, or 


And hence + F or P’’" by the same number as M (Par. 25.) 

(b.) Now the highest approximate Root of 168 or A is 2. Hence 
2, the first found figure of the Root, expounds a (Par. 17). 

(c^) Then 2'^ =: Gl ^ first Subtrahend, expounds ' 


(tL) Then 160 ■ — 04 102 expounds A — or R and is first 

Remainder. 

(ej Since B is expounded hy 571,800 and consists of 6 figures, so 
102,571,800 by Lem, 6 expounds R -f- B, and is first Rcsolvend. 

(f.) bince a is expounded by 2, so n p is expuutuied by 20, and a“ 
or a ^1“ by 20*, and a* or a ^ [*by 20*, &c. hence (ia^ -J- 15 fi* 20 a" 

-f 15 a’ ji* -p 6 rt p ^ 1 is expounded by 6-20* + 15-20'* -f- 20-20* -|- 15-20'^ 
*F6'20 4 - 1 , and since 3 substituted as directed produces by the sum C-20*-3 
-f 15-20-*'3* ^ 20'2CP'3^ + 15 20**3* + 6 - 20 - 3 * 3" a number 84 , 035,889 

smaller than 102,571,800 or R + B, and since 3 is the greatest number 
which will do so, so 3 expounds the 5 of the sum 6 u* ^*5 + 15 b* 
+ 20 5^ -f 15 fl* fi* + 6 rt |) 55 4 Jf/ as by Par- 10). 
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("i'-J TJieo 3, »Jie second found figure of the Root, expounds i (Par 20) 
and since 2 expounds «, and there is but one figure in i, so by Lem.'e) 
«f> +6 is expounded by 23. And since p by Par. 21) =ap + 6sap!s 
expounded by 23. And hence 23 is the highest approximate Root of 
A + B or P or KiU,371.800. the tt.o first periods of the given number. 

As is easily tried, for 23« = I48.oa3,889. which is less, and 
24* _ 191,102,97(1, which is greater than l(«i,57i.a09. 

fr'.) Then 84,03-5,889 the second Subtrahend expounds (t a’ f’ i 
+ 15 n* f * i* + 20«'p* + 15 4,* ^ jr ^ j. 


W Since by Par. 19.) A ?.* + B = „* f* + R + B so A p* + B 

a‘ - R f* + B. Subtract from both sides of this equation the 
second Subtrahend by Art. c-.) and it becomes A f* + B _ „* p* 

_ 15o*f*t* _ 20«>pti. _ I.5,.*p*i* 

_ A jt* + B _ pt + a «» «> * + loo* p* *• + 20 „r A> + 15 «* p*4* 

+ I) « p i> + i*) = (A p* + B)— (« p + /,)• = by Par. 21) to P _p« =; R/. 
Then since Rp* + B is expounded by !«2.S71,800 and ««'»:** + 15«*p* 

+.20 a* f * A‘ + 15 o* p. *. + « a p i. ^ *. j, expounded bv 84,035 889 
so (R p. + B) - (8 pr 5 + ,5 o* p* 4* + 20 p* 4* +* ,.5 pi *. 

+ (1 « , 4* + 4») or P _ or H' is expounded by 102,571,800 _ 

^ I the second Remainder. 

Ce'.J Since C is expounded by 758,593 and consists of « figures, so 

by Lemma 6.) 18,535,911,758.503 expounds R' p* + C, and is the second 
Resolvend. 


r/'.) Sincej^ + 4 orp is expounded by 23. so p p is expounded by 
230 andp* p* orp p,* by 230* andp’ #,* orp p|> by 230*, &c. hence 6 p* 




i 
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-f 15 p* -f. 15 p* -I- 6 p 4- 1 is expounded by 6'230^ 

4- 15’230* + 20'230* -|- 15*230* 0*230 -|- l,and since 4 substituted as ► 

directed, produces by the sum 0-230**4 -|- 15*230**4« -f. 20 230»*4» 

^ 15*230«'4* + 6*230'4»^ 4« a number 10,134,019,013,216 smaller than 

18.535.911.758.593 or R' 4- C, and since 4 is the gpreatest number which 
will do so, so 4 expounds the c of the sum 0 p’ c -f 15 p** f ♦ c* 4- 20 p’ c* 

4- 15p* 4- Op ^ c* 4- c® as by Par. 22.) , 

(l/\) Then 4, the third found fijjure of the Root, expounds c (Par. 23.) 
and since 23 expounds a ^ 4- 5 or p, and there is but one figure in e, so by 
Lem. 0.) (n ^ 4" 4" or p ^ 4- c is expounded by 234. And since 

p' by Par. 24 = p^ 4- c so p' is expounded by 234. And hence 234 is 
the highest approximate Root of | A^® 4- R 1 4- C or P 4- C or P', or 

106.571.800.758.593 the three first periods of the given number. 

As is easily tried, for 2.34® = 104,170,508,913,210, which is less, and 
235* = 108,425,230,515,025, which is greater than 100,571,800,758,593. 

c'. Then 16,134,019,9l3,216,the third Subtrahend,expounds Op’f’c 4> 

I.^^CV 4- 20pVc> + 15p»^»c^ 4. Op^c* 4- by Par. 23.) I 

M 

d". Since by Par. 22) P 0 ® 4 . C = p® ^ 4 - R' 4 - C so P 4 . C ^ 

— p® = R' ^® 4- Subtract from both sides of this equation tho 
third Subtrahend by Art. c"). And it becomes P ^ 4 - C —'p* ^® — Op* 
f’ e — 15 p* — 20 p’ c* — 15 p* — Op ^ c* — c® = R' 4- 
C —(Op* c 4 - lop* f* c‘ 4- 20 p* c’ 4 - 15p*^* c* 4 - Op ^ c* 4 - c®) 

= CP 4“ C) — (p f 4- e)® = (by Par. 21.) P' —p'® = R". Then since 
R' 4- C is expounded by 18.535,911.758,593, and 0 p* f* c 4- 15 p* 

4- 20p’f* c* 4- 15p* p* c* 4- 0 pfc* 4- c® is expounded by 10,134,019, 

913,210, so R' 4. C — (Op* ^* c 4« 15 p* p* c* 4- 20 p*^* c’ 4- 15 p*^‘c* 


4 
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4 * 0 ^ c* -J- c‘) or P'—//« or R" is expounded by 18,535,911,758,593, 

16,134,619,913,216, or 2,401,291,845,377 the third Remainder. 

• 

And by a continuation of analogous reasoning, it will be found that 
d is expounded by 5, the fourth found figure of the Root. 

^ 15 j/* d* 4- 20 rfJ 4- 15 /T- 4- 6 // f 4- 

d* is expounded by 2,116,025,521,109,640,625. the fourth 
Subtrahend. 

4 - dorp"by 2,345, and that is the approximate sixth Root of 
166,571,800,758,593,887,308, the four first periods of the gWen 
number. 

• • 

P"_P«« is expounded by 285,266,324,208,246,683, the fourth 
Remainder or R'". 

e is expounded by 6 , the fifth found figure of the Root. 

6 4- 15/>^VV 4- 20 4 . 15 + 8 4 - is 

expounded by 255,443,315,383,323,683,729,856, the fiftli 
Subtrahend. 

j/’p 4 . e orp"' by 23,456, and that is the approximate sixth Root of 
166,571,800,758,593,887,308,296,025, the five first periods of the 
given number. 

P"'— P"" is expounded by 29,823,008,824,922,099,566,100, the fifth 
Remainder or R*’. 


X 
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/ is expounded by 7, the sixth found figure of the Root. 

^V + />'"♦ -f 20 fp -I- 15y"* ^ 6 y" ^/» 

+ /• is expounded by 29,823,008,824.922,999,505,181,681,109, 
the sixth Subtrahend. 

« 

7''” ♦’ + f by 234,567, and that is the approximate sixth Root of 
the given number, 106,571,800,758,393,887,308,290,025,333,490. 
That is p" — HI. 

P*’ —7>'” '9 expounded by 087,034,321 the last Remainder, and'since 
by Par. 25). P" = JI so P" —= R’ = M — = r of ' 

Par. 28.) 

And it is evident this reasoning may be continued to any number' of 
periods. 

(35.) I now proceed in order to— 


III. Exhibit this operation as directed by the Arabian Arithmeti¬ 
cians, and tlien explain its conformity to the original Demonstration. 
This operation occupies a much more extended space, and is delineated 
in the annexed Diagram.—(See Lilhographized Figure.) 


(30.) The outlines which constitute the upper part of this Diagram, 
and are there called the Rank of the Number, and contain the same figures* 
as in the European Operation of Par. 31), are technically called by the 
Arabian Arithmeticians Shukloon Mimburceoon, or Pulpit Dia¬ 

gram or Figure, from its fancied resemblance to the ascending steps which 
constitute a Mohammadan Pulpi,. This term will perhaps sound oddly 
in European cars, but wc shall be less inclined to deride the quaintness of 
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llie expression when we recollect how many of our own technical phrases, 
if literally translated would, to an Arab, appear equally worthy of ridi¬ 
cule. How would an Anatomist defend the Carpet of the Eye, the Boat 
and Moon bones of the Wrist, the greater and lesser Couriers of the 
Thigh, the Bedpost processes of the Scull, and the dancing Net of the 
Brain ; and innumerable other names equally fantastic. Nor is even the 
severe Science of which we are now treating, quite exempt from tliis cen¬ 
sure. What shall we say of the Forefinger of a Power, or the Chain of a 
Root ? 

(37.) Then divide the given number into Periods by dots, as directed 
in Par. 32 Art. a). Draw a Pulpit Diagram, ascending to the left hand, 
having as many steps as there are periods in the given number. From 
each step draw longitudinal lines down the page, so as to have in each 
step a place for each figure of the corresponding period, between the in¬ 
terstices of each two longitudinal lines. Write the figures of each period 
regularly in the highest part of each of these interstices, in the several 
corresponding steps, and immediately under the line which constitutes 
the upper boundary of the Pulpit. Produce these longitudinal lines as 
far as convenient. Then divide the whole figure thus constituted by cross 
lines into as many divisions, nearly equal, as there are units in th& Index 
of the Root to be extracted. 

(38.) That is in the present case, make a Pulpit Diagram of 6 steps, 
divide the highest and left hand step by longitudinal lines into 3 intersti¬ 
tial spaces, in which write the 3 figures of the first period, as in Par. 31). 
Then divide each lower step into 8 interstitial spaces, in which write the 
figures of their corresponding periods. Divide the whole figure by cross 
lines into 0 divisions of nearly equal length. For distinction I have, in the 
example, made the cross lines, which are the boundaries of these divi¬ 
sions, double. Ci^ll the lowest of these divisions the Rank of the Latus, 
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or first Rank; the next upper division the Rank of the Square; the next 
the Rank of the Cube; the next the Rank of the Biquadrate; the next the 
Rank of the Quadratus Cubi; and the next, which constitutes the Pulpit 
Diagram, call the Rank of the Number. This I have divided from the 
other Ranks by a triple cross line. Again, in reverse ordcr. call the Rank 
of the Quadratus Cubi. also the last Rank or second Rank of the Num¬ 
ber; and call the Rank of the Biquadrate, also tlic second last Rank or 
third Rank of the Number; and call the Rank of the Cube, also the third 
ast Rank or fourth Rank of the Number; and call the Rank of the 
Square, also the fourth last Rank or fifth Rank of the Number; 


Before proceeding farther, two phrases are yet to be explained. 

(39.) in thisoperation. one number is said to be written oppo- 

Bite to another, it u hereby meant, that whatever be the distance between 
these two numbers, yet with respect to the interstices formed by the 
whole length of the longitudinal lines, the units of the one number are 
written in the same interstice as the unite of the other, the tens of the 
one number in the same interstice as the tens of the other, the hundreds 
the one ntunber in the same interstice as the hundreds of the other, and 

~ on; al the lugher corresponding degrees of the two number, being 
respectively in the same interstice. * 


Thu, in the Rank of the Biquadrate, at the letter of reference the 
nmter 980.144.576 is written opposite the number 18.535 9 H 75^503 

the left of the tens, and so of the thousands 4 and 8 . &^.**'"* 
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(40). When a nuinl>er is said to be transferred any number of places 
to the right hand, it is hereby meant that a copy of this number should 
be made immediately above itself with this condition, that counting from 
the units of the number said to be transferred as many interstices to the 
right hand as the number of places which it is said to be transferred, the 
units of the transferred number are to be written in the last or most right 
hand of these interstices, and the tens of the transferred number are to be 
written in the interstice immediately to the left hand of that last, and the 
hundreds in the interstice next to the left of the tens, and the thousands 
in the interstice next,to that, and so on through all the degrees, so that 
each degree of the number in question should be copied as many interstices 
to the right hand, as the number of places which it is said to be transferred. 

Thus in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi at the letters I and «, the num¬ 
ber 192 is transferred one place to the right hand, for the unit 2 is copied 
above it one interstice to the right hand of the original 2, the tens 9 is 
copied one interstice to the right hand of tlie original 9, and so of 1. 

And III the Rank of the Biquadrate at the letter /3' and ■/ the number 
4,197,015 IS transferred 2 places to the right hand, for the unit 5 is copied 
above it two interstices to the right hand of the original 5, the tens 1 is 
copied two interstices to the right hand of the original 1. the hundreds 
6 is copied two interstices to the right of the original 0, and so of 7, 9, 

1, and 4. 


And in tlie Rank of the Cube at the letter and /' the number 
250,2.58,080 is for similar reasons said to be transferred 3 places to the 
right hand, and so in the Rank of the Square at the letter n" and 
821,340 is transferred 4 places, and in the Rank of the Latus at the 
letter t" and 140,730 is transferred 5 places to the right hand. 
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(41.) I now proceed with the Arabian Rule. 

Seek the greatest number with the following conditions— ^ 

1. Tliat if it be written at the bottom of the Rank of the Latus, that 
is completely at tlie bottom of the whole figure and opposite the first 
period, that is in the same interstice as 0 the units of 1(10 Par. 38.) 

2. And if it be multiplied into itself, and the product w'ritten in the 
Rank of the Sc^uarc again opposite the first period.. 



3. And if it be again multiplied in this product, and the second pro¬ 
duct written in the Rank of Cube again opposite the first period. 

4. And if it be again multiplied into this second product, and the 
tliird pix^uct written in the Rank of the Biquadrate again opposite the 
first period. 

5. And if it be again multiplied into this third product, and the 
fourth product written in the Rank of tlie Quadratus Cubi agam opposite 
the first period. 

fi. And if it be again multiplied into this fourth product that the 
fifth product be not greater than the first period of the given number. 

Then 2 will be found the number answering these conditions, for 

a. Write 2 in the bottom of the Rank of the Latus, as by Art. 1.) 

Multiply this 2 into itself, and write the product 4 in tlie Rank of 
the Square, as by Art. 2.) 
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c. Multiply the 2 again into tliis 4, and tlie product 0 in the 
Rank of the Cube, aa by Art. 3.) 

d. Slultiply tlje 2 again into this 8, and write tbe product 10 in the 
Rank of the Biquadrate, as by Art. 4.) 

€. Multiply the 2 again into this 10, and write the product 32 in the 
Rank of the Quadratus Cuhi, as by Art. 5.) 

/ jMuhipIy the 2 again into this 32, and the product is C4, which is 
less than 100, as by Art. C.) 

And 2 is the highest numl>cr which will answer these conditions. 
For let 3 be substituted in these operations and they will successively 
become 3x3 — 9, 0 X 3 = 27, 27 x 3 — 81,81 X 3 := 243,243 X 3 = 729, 
which last product is greater than ICO. 

Call this last product 04, which answers the condition, the first 
Subtrahend, write it opposite to and immediately under ICC, the first 
period. 

A. Write the found figure 2 above 0, the units of the first period, 
and exterior to and immediately above the Pulpit, or as‘it may be called 
the Anabathroidal Diagram. This is the first figure of the Root. 

I. Subtract the first Subtrahend from the first period, and 102 is 
the first Remaider. 


y. Write 102, the first Remainder, on a line with the figures of the 
*eooi.d period in the next deseending right hand step of the Pulpit Dia¬ 
gram. so as to form the number 102,571,000. This is the first ttesolvend. 


/ 
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A-. Add 2, tlie first found figure of the Root, to itself, and write the 
sum 4 in the Rank of the Latus opposite to and immediately above the 
2 fonnerly written there by Art. b). This 4 is now the upper number in ► 

the Rank of the Latus. 

L Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root, into this 4, and write 
the product 8 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately 
above the 4 formerly written there by Art. r). 

m. Add together in the Rank of the Square this B and 4, and write 
the sum 12 opposite to and immediately above them. This 12 is now the 
upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

n. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root, into this 12, and 
write the product 24 in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately 
above the 8 fonnerly written there by Art. d), 

p. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this 24 and 8, and write 
the sum 32 opposite to and immediately above them. This 32 is now tlie 
upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

q. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root, into this 32, and 
write the product 84 in the Rank of the Biquadratc opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above the 16, formerly written there by Art. c.) 

r. Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this 64 and 16, and 
write the sum 80 opposite to and immediately above them. This 80 is 
now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

5. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root, into this 80, and 
write the product 100 in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi opposite to and 
immediately above the 32 formerly written there by Art./). 


4 
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Add together in the Rank of the Quadratiis Cubi this 160 and 32^ 
and writo the sum 102 opposite to and iinraediately ahoTe them. 

tf. Transfer this 102 one place to the right hand* This 192 so trana- 
ferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi* 

V* Add 2* the first found figure of the Root to 4, the upper number 
in the Rank of the Latus by Art, and write the sum 6 opposite to and 
immediately above it. This (i is now the upper number in the Rank of 
the Latus* 


w. Multiply 3, the first found figure of the Root into this 6, aed write 
the product 12 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and imme liately 
above 12, the upper number in that Rank by Art, w* 

sc. Add together in the Rank of the Square this 12 and 12, and 
write the sum 24 opposite to and immediately above them* This 24 is 
now the upper number in the Rank of the Square, 

y. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this 24, and write 
the product 4B in the Hunk of the Cube opposite to and immediately above 
32, the upper number in that Rank by Art,p. 

z. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this 48 and 32, and write 
tile Sum 00 opposite to and immediately above them. This 80 is now the 
upper number in the Rank of the Cube, 

(c. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this BO, and write 
the product 100 in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to and immediate¬ 
ly above 80, the upper number iu that Rank by Art* r* 
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p. Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this ICO and 80, and 
write the sum 240 opposite to and immediately above them. 

y* Transfer this 240 to tlie right hand 2 places. Tliis 240 so trans¬ 
ferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 


3. Add 2, the first found figure of the Root to 0, the upper number in 
the Rank of the Latus by Art. r, and write the sum 8 opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above it. This 8 is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 


f. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this 8, and write 
the product IC in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately 
above 24, the upper number in that Rank by Art. ar. 

J. Add together in the Rank of the Square this 10 and 24, and write 
the sum 40 opposite to and immediately above them. This 40 is now the 
upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

fi. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this 40, and write 
the product 80 in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately 
above 80, the upper number in that Rank by Art z. 

Add together in the Rank of the Cube this 80 and 80, and write 

the sum 100 opposite to and immediately above tlicm. 

• 

I. Transfer this 100 to the right liand 3 places. This 160 so trans¬ 
ferred is now the upper iiuinbcr in the Rank of the Cube. 


*. Add 2, the first found figure ofthe Root to 8, the upper number in 
the Rank of the Latus by Art. 1) and write the sum 10 opposite to and 
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immediately above it. TbU 10 ia now ti.e upper number in the RankT 
tile Latus. 


X. Multiply 2 . the 6 rst found figure of tfie Hoot into this 10 , and 
write the product 20 in the Rank of the Square oppoaite to and imme¬ 
diately above 40, the upper number iu that Rank. 

f*. Add together in tlie Rank of the Square Uiis 20 and 40. and write 
the sum 00 opposite to and immediately above them. 

». Transfer this 00 to the right hand 4 places. This GO so transfer¬ 
red 13 now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 


■ ' u found figure of-the Root to to, the upper number 

th the Rank of the Lutus Art. *) and write the sum 12 opposite to and 
immediately above the 10 . 

w. Transfer this 12 to the right hand o places. This 12 so transfer¬ 
red 13 now iho upper number in the Rank of tlie Lalus. 


Then seek the greatest number with the following condition- 

1 . That if this sought number be written iu the interstice to the 
right hand of 12 , the upper number by Art. x in the Rank of tlie latus. 

2. And this sought number he multiplied into tlie whole figures now 
uppermost ,n the Runk of the Lalus. and the product written in the Rank 

o Uie Square opposite 57 1 , 800 . the second period of the given number 

which stands in the Rank of the number or Pulpit Diagram, aud imme¬ 
diately above 00 , the upper number by Art., in that Rank. 
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3 And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and thesum urritteuopposite toaudrmmed.a . 
above the product. 

4 And the sought number be multiplied into this sum. and the pro- 

duct written in the Rank of the Cube opposite to571.B00. the second period 

IteCand immediately above too. the upper number by .Vrt. , mthat 

Rank. 

3 And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and Uie sum written opposite to and immedia e y 

above the product. 

6 . And the sought number be multiplied into this sum and the pro¬ 
duct written in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite ‘ 

period as before, and immediately above 240 . the upper number by Art. r) 

in that Rank. 


7 . And the figures of this product and that upper numb« be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediate y 
above the product, 

8 . And the sought number be mulUplied into this sum. and the pro¬ 
duct be written in the Rank of the Quadratiis Cubi opposite to o 71 , 800 . 
the second period ns before, and immediately above 102, the upper num- 
l>er by Art. n in that Rank. 


9 . And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 
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10, Ant] the sought number be multiplied Into this sunit this pro¬ 
duct should not be greater than 102^^71^800, the first Resolvend by Art.j. 

Then 3 will be found the number answering these conditions. For— 

p. Write 3 in the interstice to the right hand of 12, the upper num¬ 
ber by Art, in the Rank of the Latus, and it becomes 123, and is now 
the upper number in that Rank. 

ff. Multiply tlie found 3 into this 123, and write the product 360 in 
the Hank of the Square opposite to 571,800, the second period, and imme¬ 
diately above 80, the upper number by Art. u) in Ihit Rank. 

r. Add the ligures in this situation, 309 

60 

and it becomes 6,360. Write this sum opposite to 
and immediately above 309, and this 0,309 is now die upper number in 
the Rank of the Square* 

y. Multiply this found 3 into this 6,36.0, and write the product 19,107 
in the Rank of the Cube opposite to 571,800, the second period, and 
.immediately above 160, the upper number by Art. i) in that Rank. 

Add the figures in diis situation, 19,107 

100 

and it becomes 179,107. Write this sum op¬ 
posite to and immediately above I9jl07, and diis 179,107 is now the upper 
number in the Hank of the Cube. 

X- Multiply the found 3 into 179,107, and write the product 537,321 
in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to 571,800, the second period, and 
immediately above 210, the upper number by Art. y in that Hank. 
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yp. Add the figures in this situation, 537,321 

240 

and it becomes 2,037,321. Write this sum op¬ 
posite to and immediately above 537,321, and tliis 2,937,321 is now the 
upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

if. Multiply this found 3 into this 2,937,321, and write tlic product 
8,811,903 in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi opposite to 571,800, the 
second period, and immediately above 192, the upper number by Art. u in 
that Rank. 

1. Add the figures in this situation, 8,811,963 

192 

And it becomes .. 28,011,903. Write this sum opposite 
to and immediately above 8,811,963, and this 28,011,963 is now tlie upper 
number in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 

s-'. Multiply this found 3 into this 28,011,963, and the product is 
84,035,889, which is less than 102,571,800, the first Resolvend by Art.j. 

And 3 is the highest number which will answer these conditions.. 
For let 4 be substituted in these operations, they will successively become— 

The number in g.124. The product in <r .. 124 X 4 = 496 




496 

0,496 



60 

4 

The sum in r ., 


— 1 

.... 25,984 



25,984 

185,984 

. ’« 


100 

4 
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The sum in ^ 


105,9B4. 


^ 93 

The product in 743,03d 


743,036 

240 


3,143,030 

4 


The sum iu 4^ 


3,143,036. The product in Ai «. 12,575,744 


12,575,744 31,775,744 

10-2 4 

The sum in ^ ... . 31,775,744. The product in .. 127,102,076 

which last product is greater than 102,071,000. 

cj. Write the found figure 3, which answers the conditions above 0, 
the units of the second period 571,800, and exterior to and immediately 
above the Pulpit Diagram. This is the second found figure of the Root 

trj. Cali this last product 84,035,889, which answers the conditions 
the second Subtrahend, write it opposite to and itpmediately under 
102,571,000, the first Resolveud. 


lij. Subtract 04,035,889, the second Subtrahend, from 102,571,000, 
the first Rcsolvcnd, and 10,535,911 is the second Remainder. 


f. Write 18,535,01 1 , the second Remainder, on a line with the figures 
of the third Period in the next descending right hand step of the Pulpit 
Diagram* so as to form the number 18,535,911,758,593. This is the 
second Resolvend. 

A'. Add 3, the second found figure of the Root, to 123, the upper 
number in the Rank of the Latus by Art. f), and write the sum 126 in the 
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■% 

Rank of the Lotus, opposite to and immediately above it. This 126 is now 
the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

ft 

V. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 120, and 
write the product 378 in the Rank of the gquare opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above 6,369, the upper number in that Rank by Art. r). 

wi'. Add together in the Rank of the Square this 378 and 6,369, and 
write the sum 6,747 opposite to and immediately above tliem. This 6,747 
is now’ the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

?i'. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 0,747, 
and w rite the product 20,241 in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and 
immediately above 179,107, the upper number in the Rank by Art. 

Add together in the Rank of the Cube this 20,241 and 179,107. 
and write the sum 199,348 opposite to and immediately above them. This 
199,348 is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 199,348, 
and write the product 598,044 in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to 
and immediately above 2,937,321, the upper number in that Rank 
by Art. >}/. 

r'. Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this 598,044 and 
2,937,321, and write the sum 3,535,365 opposite to and immediately above 
them. This 3,535,365 is now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Biquadrate. 

y. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root into this 3,535,365, 
and write the product 10,606,095 in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi, 
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opposite to and immediately above 28,011*963* the upper number in that 
Hank by Art. U ^ 

tf. Add together In the Rank of the Quadratiis Cubi this 10,006*095 
and 26,01 i,963, and write the sum 33*618*058 opposite to and immediately 
above them. * 

itf. Transfer this 38,618,058 to the right hand one place. And this 
38*618*058 so transferred* is’now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Quadratus Cubi, 


t/. Add 3, the second found ligure of the Root, to 120* the upper 
number in the row of the Latus by Art, and write the sum l'2J> opposite 
to and immediately above it. This 129 is now the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus. 

v/. Multiply 3* the second found figure of the Root* into this 129, 
and write the product 387 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and im¬ 
mediately above 6,747, tlie upper number in that Rank by Art, in', 

a/. Add together in the Rank of the Square this 387 and 6*747, and 
write (he sum 7,134 opposite to and iraraediatcly above them- This 7,134 
is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

4 

y. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root* into 7,134, and 
vrriie the product 21,462 in the Rauk of the Cube opposite to immediately 
above 199*348* the upper number in that Rank by Art.j/. 

Add together in the Rauk of the Cube this 21*402 and 199,348* 
and write the sum 220,750 opposite to and immediately above theni- 

This 220,750 is now tiie upper number in the Rank of the Cube* 

u 1 
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a'. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 220,750, 
and write the product 662,250 in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to 

and immediately above 3,535,365, the upper number in that Rauk by 
Art. 

Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this 062,250 and 

3,535,365, and write the sum 4,197,615 opposite to and immediately above 
them. 

Transfer this 4,197,015 to the right hand two places. Thi84,197,6l5 

80 transferred, is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 


V. Add 3, the second found figure of the Root, to 129, the upper num¬ 
ber in the Rank of the Latus by Art. and write the sum 132 opposite 

to and immediately above it. This 132 is now the upper number in the 
-Rank of the Latus. 


i'. Multiply .3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 132. and 
write the product 390 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above 7,134, the upper number in that Rank by Art. jf. 

?. Add together in the Rank of the Square this 390 and 7,134, and 
write the sum 7,.530 opposite to and immediately above them. This 
7,.530 IS now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

o'. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 7,530, and 
^ae the product 22.590 in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and imme- 
lately above 220,750. the upper number in that Rank by Art. i'. 
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<r. Add together in tiie Rank of the Cube this 22,5,')0 and 220,750. 
mill wnte the sum 243,340 opposite to and immediately above them, 

/. Transfer this 243,,340 to the right hand three places. This 243,340 
so transferred, is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 


Add 3, the second found figure of the Root, to 132, the upper num¬ 
ber in the Rank of the Latus by Art. 3',) and write tbe sum 1,35 opposite 

to and immediately above it. This 133 is now the upper number in Uie 
Hank of the Latus* 

m. 

Multiply *% the second found figure of the Root, into this Iflj, and 
write the product 40.5 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and imme^ 
diately above 7»o30i the upper number in that Rank by Art* /.) 

Add together in the Rank of the Square this 406 and 7,330, and 
write tjie sum 7,035 opposite to and immediately above them. 

Transfer this 7,035 to the right hand four places* This 7,035 so 
transferred, is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square* 


Add 3, the second found figure of the Root, to 135, the upper num¬ 
ber in tlie Rniik of the Latus by Art* and write the sum 138 opposite to 
and immediately above the 135. 

f'* Transfer this 138 to the right hand five places* This 3 38 go trans¬ 
ferred, is now the upper number in the the Rank of the Latus. 


Then seek the greatest number with the folJowiog conditions— 

1'* Thai if this sought number l>e written in the interstice to the right 
hand of 138, the upper number by Art. / in the Rank of the Latus* 
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And U.e sou<rht number be multiplied into the whole figures now 

upl^erroost in the " the third period of the given number. 

of the Square opposite 7o8,o93, P p; j^ne- 

.hich stands in the Rank of the number, or 
diately above 7.935, the upper number by Art. » m 

And the figures of this product, and that upper number be in 
this sUuation added together, and the sum written opposite to and imme- 

diately above the product. 

. K , K/s miiltinlied into this sum. and the pro- 
4 -. And the sought number be mult.p third period 

duet written in the Bank of the Cube opposite to 758.o93. the tu p 
as before and immediately above 24.3,340. the upper number by . 

that Rank. 

And the figures of this product, and that upper number be in this 

-.d wto. .b. »»■“■* 

above the product. ^ 

And thesonght number Im multiplied into this sum. and the pro- 

duct written in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to 

period as before and immediately above 4.197.615. the upper number by 

.rVrt. yt) in that Rank. 

7 - And the figures of this product, and that number be in this situa- 
tion added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 


S'. And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and the 

product written in the Rank of the QuadratusCubi opposite to 758,.593. 

the third period as before and immediately above. 38,018,058, the upper 

number by Art. »'.) in that Rank. 
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IK, And the Bgures of the product, imd that upper uumher he in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product, 

Ity. And the sought number be multiplied into tills sum* the product 

should not be greater than IS,535,91K75B,*593, the second Resolvend by 

Art./* 

Then 4 will be found the number answering these conditions, for— 

Write 4 in the interstice to the right hand of 138, the upper 
number by Art, t') in the Kank of the Latus, and it becomes 1,384, and ia 
now the upper number in that llnuk. 

Multiply the found 4 into this 1,384, and write the product 5,538 
m the Rank of the Square opposite to 758,593, the third period, and 
immediately above 7,93*5, the upper number by Art. / in that Rank* 

7 *. Add the figures in this situation, 5,538 

7935 

And it becomes . * * * 799,038* Write this sum opposite 
to and immediately above 5,538, and this 799,038 is now the upper number 
in the Rank of the Square. 

i/. Multiply this found 4 into this 799,030, and write the product 
3,196,144 in the Rank of the Cube, opposite to 750,593* the third period, 
and immediately above 243, :M0, the upper number by Art. / in that Rank, 

ff. Add the figures in this situation, 3,196,144 

243,340 

' Audit becomes 246,536,144. Write this sum 

opposite to and immediately above 3,196,144* and this 246,538,144 is now 

the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

c 1 




c 
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id. Multiply lias found 4 into this 240,530,144, and write the pro¬ 
duct 986,144,570 in the Rank of the Biquadrate, opposite to 738,593, the 
third period, and immediately above 4,107,615, the upper number by Art, / ¥' 

in the Rank of the Biquadrate* 

d/* Add the ligures in this situation, 086,114,576 

41,070,15 

And it becomes * * 42,062,204,576* Write this sum 
opposite to and immediately above 080*144,570, and this 42,002,204*570 is 
now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

q/. Multiply this found 4 into this 42,062*294,570, and write the pro¬ 
duct 171,849,178*304 in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi, opposite to 
758,503, the third period, and immediately above 38,016,058* the upper 
number by Art. id in that Rank. 

f- Add the figures in this situation, 171,640,176,304 

3*861*805,8 

And it becomes * * 4,033,654,078,304. Write this sum 
opposite to 758,503, the third period, and immediately above 171,849,176*304, j 

and this 4,033,654,076,304 is now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Quad rat us Cubi* 

Multiply this found 4 into this 4,633*654,078,304, and the pro¬ 
duct is 16,134,610,013,216, which is less than 18,535,011,758,503, the second 
Resol vend by Art. j'"'. 

And 4 is the highest number which will answer these conditions. 

For let 5 be substituted in these operations, and they will be¬ 
come— 


4 
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The number in .. 1,385. The product ino'.. 1,385 X 5 = 0,925 


0,925 

793,5 


800,425 
« 5 


The sum in r'. 800,425. The product in t/. 4,002,125 


4,002,125 

243,340 


247,342,125 

r 


The sum in . 247,342,125. 

1,236.710,025 

41,970,15 


The sum in _ 43,212,800,025. 

210,004,303,125 

3,801,805,8 


The product in • • • • 1,230,710,025 

43,212,800,025 

5 


The product in ^ . 210,004,303,125 

4,077,870,103,125 

5 


Thesum in . 4,077,870,ia3,125. Theproductin . .20,389,350,515,025 
which last product is greater than 18,535,911,753,593. 

Write the found figure 4, which answers the conditions above 
4, the units of the third period 758,593, and exterior to and immediately 
above the Pulpit Diagram. This is the third found 6gure of the Root. 

Call this last product 10,134,019,913,210, which answers the 
conditions the third Subtrahend, and write it opposite to and immediately 
under 18,535,911,758,593, the second Resolvcud. 
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Subtract the third Subtrahend, from 

18,535,911,758,503, the second Kesolvend, and 2,-101,201,845,377 is the 
third Remainder. 


And proceed analogously through all the following Periods of the 
given number: 

Thus— 

3* *^ ^^rite the last Resolvend on a line with the figures of the next 
Period in Urn next descending right Imnd step of the Pulpit Diagram. 
These whole figures are the next Resolvend. 

* Add the last found figure of the Root to the upper number in the 
Hank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and iuunediately above 
it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 


P. Afultiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum, and 
write the product In the Hank of the Si^uare opposite to and immedialely 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum, and write 
the product in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number in that Rank. 
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i 

Add togetlier in the Rank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write liie sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

Multiply the last found figure of tlie Root into this sum and 
write the product in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above the upper number in that Rank. 

r^. Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this product and 
that upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biqua¬ 
drate. 

5 ^. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum and 
write the product in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi opposite to and 
immediately above the upper number in that Rank. 

I*, Add together in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi this pro<luct 
and that upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately 
above them. 

Transfer this last sum to the right hand one place. This sum 
so transferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Quadratus 
Cubi. 

• -. c 


rf. Add the last found figure of the Root to tlie upper number in 
the Rank of the Latus, and * write the sum opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Latus. 
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f 

to*. Multiply the last found Ogrure of tlie Root into this sura, aod 
write the product in the Hank, of the Square opposite to and iinniediately 
above tlie upper number in that Rank. 

Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and tliat 
upper number, and write the sura opposite to and iTnmediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

i/* iMultiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum and 
write tfie product in the Rank, of the Cube opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in lliat Rank. 

^ Add together in the Rank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and Immediately above them. 
This sura is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

a'. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into tins sura, and write 
the product in the Rank of tlie Biquadrate opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

fi*. Add together In the Rank of the Biqundrate this product and 
that tipper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. 

/. Transfer this last sum to the right hand two places. This sum 
so transferred is now the upper uumher in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 


Add tlie last found figure of the Root to the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 
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Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum and 
write the product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately 
above tlie upper number iu that Rank. 

Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number^ and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

if ^ Multiply tlie last found figure of the Root into this sum anil write 
the product in the Rmik of the Cube opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number in that Rank. 

iT, Add together in the Rank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 

Transfer Ibis last sum to the right hand three places. This sum 
so transferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 



* 

t]'. Add the last found figure of the Root to the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

yf. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into tli is sum, and 
write the product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and innucdiaiely 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

Add together in the Bank of Ute Square this product and 
that upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately 
above them. 


I 
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Transfer this last sum to the ri^ht hand 4 places. This sum so 
transferred is now the npper number in the Rank of the Square. 


r- Add the last found figure of the Root to the upper number in 

the Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately 
above it. 

Transfer this sum to tlie right band 3 places. This sum so 
transferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Lotus, 


Then seek the greatest number with tlie following conditions: 

f. That if this sought number be written in the interstice to the 
right liand of the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 


And tins sought number be multiplied into tlie whole figures now 
uppermost in the Rank of the Lotus, and the product written in^the Rank 
of the Square opposite to the next period of the given number, which 
stands in the Rank of the number, or Pulpit Diagram, and immediately 
above the upper number in the Rank of tlie Square. 


V'. And the figures of thw product and that upper mimber be in 
t ns situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and imme- 
diatcly above the product. 


V'. And the sought number be multiplied into this snm. and the 
P^ct written in the Rank ef the Cube opposite to the next period 
1 immediately above the upper number in that Rank. 
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And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above the product. 

And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and the 
product written in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to the next 
period and immediately above the upper number in that Rank. 

And the figures of this product and that upper number be in 
this situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above the product. 

And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and tlic 
product written in the Hank of the Quadratus Cubi opposite to the next 
period and immediately above the upper number in that Rank. 

\^. And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 

Cp/'. And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, then tlic 
product shall not be greater than the last Resolvend. 

Then write the found number which answers these conditions 
above the units of the next period, and exterior to and immediately above 
the Pulpit Diagram. This is the next found figure of the Root. 


cy. Call the last product which answers these conditions the 
next Subtrahend, write it opposite to and immediately under the last 
Resolvend. 

£ ] 



r 
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it/’. Subtract this last found Subtrahend from the last ResolvenJ. 


and tlie result is tlic next Remainder. 


1 


I 

1 


And by this circle of operation tliere will successively be found_ 


— For the 4tU period 


The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Quadratus 
Cubi = -1,209,500,220,544. 

/. The upper number transferred in tiie Rank of the Biquadrate 
= 44,973,293,040. 

The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Cube 

« 256,258,OfM). 

/. The uppernumber transferred in the Rank of theSquare =021,340. 

X". The upper number transferred in Uie Rank of the Latus = 1 , 404 . *' 

V". The sought number or fourth figure of the Root = 5. i 

Tlie fourth Subtrahend = 2 . 1 10,025,521,109,040,025. 

* 

The fourth Remainder = 285,200,324,208,240,083. 


— For the 5th period 

The upper number transferred in tii 
Cubi = 425,400,012,025,293,750. 


tn tile Rank of tiie Quadratus 


4 
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The upper nuiobcr transferred in the Rank of the Biquadrate 
::: 455,589,139,259,375, 

Tite upper number transferred in the Rank of the Cube 

- 257,904,272,500, 

The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Square 
=; 82,485,375, 

The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus — M,070, 

1 

The sought number or fifth figure of the Root — 0, 

The fifth Subtrahend - 255,443,315,583,323,603,729,850, 

The fifth Remainder — 29 , 823 , 008 ,824, 922 ,999,SCti, 109, 

_For the 6th and last Period —-— 

W*. The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Quadratus 
Cubi = 42,001,119320,029,578,182,650, 

The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Biquadrate 

- 4,540,535,451,480,781,440, 

The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Cube 
= '258,102, 288,056,320, 

1 ^’, The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Square 
= 8,252,759,040, 
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The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Lotus — 140,736. 


The sought number or sixth figure of the Root — 7, 

The sixth Subtralicnd :32Q,823,00a,824,032,999,56o4SL(>ai,169. 


The sixth and last Remainder = 987,fi54.321. 


Hence then the integral approximate Hoot of the given number is 
234,567, and the last Remainder 987,654,321 is the Numerator of a Frac¬ 
tion, which is to be added to the integral Root, so as to afford a nearer 
approximate to truth. And the Denominator of this Fraction is found 
by the following process — 

Add the last figure of the Root to the upper number in the Rank 
of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above it. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

Multiply the last figure of tlie Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of ihe Square op|>osite to and imiacdiately above the 
upper number in that Hank. 

Add together in the Rank of tlie Square this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in tlie Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately above the 
upper number in that Rank. 
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in 


0, Add togetlier in Ihe Rank of tlie Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediEitely aboiethem. 
This sum is now the upper uixmber in the Rank of the Cube. 

o. Multiply the last H^nre of the Root into this sum, and the 
product in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

j. Add together in the Rank of the Biquadratc this product and 
that upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

j. Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Qtiadratus Cubi opposite to and immediately 
above the upper jjumber in that Rank. 

Add together in the Rank of the Quadmtus Cubi this product 
and iJiat upper number, and write the sutu opposite to and immediately 
above them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Quadratus Cubi. 

And these operations are analogous to those from A* to 


Add the last figure of the Root to the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opjmsite to and immediately above 
it. This sum is now the upper number in tlie Rank of the Latiis, 

Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number iu that Rank, 
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Add together id the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number^ and write the sura opposite to and immediately above them- 
This sum is now the upper number in itie Rank of the Square* 

Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sura, and write the 
product in the Hank of the Cube opposite to aud immediately above the 
upper number iu that Rank. 

Add together in the Hank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them* 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of tlie Cube* 

^ Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number in that Rank. 

Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this product and 
that upper number, and write the suia opposite to and immediately above 
them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

And these operations are analogous to those from v' to p!'. 


wj. Add the last figure of the Hoot to the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus, aud write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
it* This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus* 

J. Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number in that Rank* 
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imS. Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

lJ. Multiply the last figure of the Root into the sum, and write the 
product in tlie Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately above the 
upper number in that Rank. 

J. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

And tliese operations are analogous to those from S . to f. 


Add the last figure of the Root to the upper number in the Rank 
of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above it. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

y. Multiply the last figure of the Rank into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately above the 

upper number in that Rank. 

j. Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

And these operations are analogous to those from *" to 


». Add the last figure of the Root to the upper number in the Rank 

of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above it. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank pf tlie Latus. 
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And this openition is analogous to that of 


Then add. together the upper imnibem in each Rank as found 
hy Arts, lt t ^ additional Unit. The sum of all these ’^vill 

be the Denominator of tlic Fraction, to be added to the integral Root as 

required. 

M\d performing tliese operations in this example with the last figure 
of the Root 7, the Result will he as follows : 

The upper number in the Rank of the 
4,26(h747,(5l>4,90B,331,(i07,3Bk005.<J42. Quadratus Cubi, 

45,410,774,905,532,940,170, B 1 5. B i quadrate, 

258,125,390,471,245,200. Cube. 

825,325.102,335. Square. 

1,407,402. Latus. 

K The additional Unit. 

4,200,793,105.941,360,382.119,977,455. The sum or Denominator. 

Hence, then, finally, the approximate 6th Root of the given number. 
166,571,800.758,.503,887,308,296,025,333,490 
is the mixed number. 

987,654,321 

234,567 - - - - - 

4,260,793,105,011,300,382,119,977,455 

And tills concludes the operation according to the Arabian method, 

(42). I now proceed to show the conformity of the above operation 
with the demonstration of Par. 11), et seq. and for this purpose must 
premise the following Lemmas. 
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Lemma 7. If two rows of figures be written matuaily paralld, but 
60 that the units of the first row be opposite the place of the second* 
the lens of the first opposite to place « -j- J of the secondj the hundreds, of 
the first opposite to place « + 2 of the second, &c. and the row^s be in this 
situation added hy the common Rule of Addition, this is equivalent to 
the first row'having added (the second row) X {10“*^'), 

Thus if there be written for the first row, 56,789. 

for the second row, 123. 

58,019. 


Then since 3, the units place of 123 is written opposite the tens or 
2d place of 56,789, anil since 2—1 = 1, SO this is equivalent to 56*78£) + 
123 X 10* = 50, 789 -|- 1,230. 

Similarly if there be written 56,789, 

123. 

09,089. 


Then since the 3 is here written opposite the hundreds, or 3d place 
of 56.789, and since 3 — 1 = 2, so this is equivalent to 56J89 + 123 x 
10* = 56,789 4* 12,300. 

Siinitarly if there be written 56,789- 

123. 


179,789 


This is equivalenl to 50,789 + 123,000. 

o 1 


> 
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No demonstration is required here. 

43.) The division of the given number into periods written in the ^ 

Pulpit Diagram, by Par. 37 and 38), is evidently the same m \n the 
European Rule, Par. 32) and is therefore explained in Par. 34). Then 

Since 16G tlie first period ^ A so as in Par. 34 Art. fr.) its nearest 
approximate 6th Root which is 2, is :=: a. 

a. Then 2 =z n is the number written in the Rank of the Latus, 

&. Then 2x2 = 4= uxo=:(!i* is the number written in the 
Rank of the Square. 

e. Then 4x2;=8 = n^xa = a^ is the number written in the 
Rank of the Cube. 

rf. Then 8 X 2 r= 16 — a’ X o = n* is the number written in the 
Rank of the Biquadrate. 

c. Then 16 X 2 = 32 = ii'* x « = a' is tlie number written in the 
Rank of the Quadratus Cubi, ^ 

f. Then 32 X 2 — 64 = a* X a = a* is the number written in the 
Rank of the Number or Pulpit Diagram, and is the first subtrahend, 
agreeing with the first subtrahend of the European method, Par. 34 Art. e.) 

fft A. t. Then 166 -— 64 = 102 ^ A ■ — and is the first Remainder 
which agrees with the first Remainder of the European method, Par. 34 
Art. d) and is therefore = R.(Par. 16.) 


y. Since by Par. 34 Art. e.) 102,571,800 = Rjs® + B, hence the first 
Resol vend of the European and Arabian methods agree. 


i 
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k. Then by Art. a.) since 2 =rtso 2-|-2 = 4=:fl-|-«=z 2 a, and 
is the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

l. Then 4 X2=:8 = 2axaz=2a*, and is the product written in 
the Rank of the Square. 

m. By Art. 6 .) since 4 = a* so 8 -|- 4 = 12 = 2 a* -f a* = 3 a*, and 
is the upper number in the Rank of tlie Square. 

n. Then 12 X 2 = 24 = 3 a* X a =; 3a^ and is the product written 
in the Rank of the Cube. 

p. By Art. c.) since 8 = a’ so 24 8 = 32 == 3 a’ o’ = 4 o’, and 

is the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

.. q. Then 32 X 2 =: 84 = 4 o’ X a = 4 o^, and is the product written 
in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

r. By Art. d.) since 10 = o^ so 04 -|- 10 = 80 = 4 o* 4 - o* =: 5 a*, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the.Biquadratc. 

s. Then 80 x 2 =: 100 = 5 o^ X o = 3 o’, and is the product writ- 

% 

ten in the Rank of the Qnadratus Ciibi. 

t. By Art e.) since 32 =: a* so 100 -f- 32 =; 192 = 5 o* -f- o* = 0 o’, 
and is the sum written in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 

u. By the transference of 192, its units are put under the 0 th place 
of the second period, and hence 0 o’ thus transferred, is the upper num¬ 
ber in Uie Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 


r. Then by Art. A.) since 4 = 2 o so 2 -f 4=;0 = a -|-2 0 = 3 a, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 
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w. Then 6 X 2 = 12 = 3 a X «= 3 o', and is the product written 
ID the Hank of the Square. 

X. ■ ByArt.,«.) 8 incel 2 = 3o-80l2+12 = 24 = 3a«+3o* = Oa'. 

and is the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

y. Then 24 X 2 = 48 = 0 „• X a = 0 o’, and b the product written 

in the Rank of the Cube. 

By Art.p.) since 32 = 4 0*80 48 + 32= 80= 6o* + 4 o’= lOo*. 

and is the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

.. Then 80 X 2= too = ,0 «. x n = lOo*. and is the product writ- 
ten in the Rank of the Ri(|uadrate. 

By Art. r.) since 80 = 5 o* so 160 + 80 = 240 = lo o* -f. 5 «♦ = 
15 a*. and is the sum written in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

y. % the tmnsference of 240, its units are put under the 3th place 

of the second period, and hence 15 «• thus transferred, is the 
in Rank of the RiQuadratc. 


upper number 


i. Then by Art. c.) since 0 = 3 n so 2 0 = 8 = a 4 . 3 a - 4 

and b the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. ~ ” 

By Art. ,.) since 24 = 0 a* 8 o 16 + 24 = 40 = C o* -l 4 «• - ,0 
and 18 the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

1 - Then 40 x 2 = 80 = 10 «• x a — in 1 j • •. 
ten in the Rank of the Cube. ’ “ 
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k By Art. 5r,) since 80 = 10 so fiO + 80 = 180 — 10 + 10 

^ 20 and is the sum written in Ihe Rank of the Cube. 

t. By the transference of LOO, its units arc put under the 4th place of 
the second period, and hence 20 thus transferred, is the upper number 
in the Rank of the Cube. 


X. Then by Art. L) since R — 4 a so 2 +_ 8 — 10 = a + 4 a = 5 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Latus, 

Then 10 x 2 = 20 — 5 a x « = 5 and is the product written 
in the Hank of the Square, 

ft,. By Art. since 40 — 10 a'so 20 4 40 = GO — 5 a* -p lOa* := 15 a\ 
and is the sum written in the Rank of the Square, 

t. By tlie transference of GO, its units are put under the 3d plnce of 
the second period, and hence 15 ct* thus transferred, is the upper number 
in tlte Rank of tlie Square. 


t Then by Art. X,) since 10 = 5 «so 2 + 10 = 12 — « + 5a — 6a, 
and is the sum written in the Rank of the Latus, 

X. By the transference of 12, its units areput under the second place 
of the second period, and hence 0 a thus transferred, is the upper number 
in the Rank of the Latus, 


1, Then if there he a Digit annexed to the right hand of the upper 
number in the Rank of the Latus, since by Ajt, x) this upper number 

u I 
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= 6 o, 80 with tlie annexed Digit the whole figures will, by Lem. 6 , become 
= 60 ^ 4 - that Digit. 

2 . Then if that Digit be multiplied into these figures, the product 
will become 6 a p y. that Digit + that Digit-l • Tlien if this product be 
written in the Rank of the Square opposite to the second period, then 
since by the transference of Art. r. the units of the upper number in the 
Rank of the Square, arc put under the 3d place of the second period, so 
they are also put under the third place of this product. 

3 . Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added together since by Art. 0 that upper number = 15 a\ so by Lem. 7. 
the sum = Oa^ X that Digit + that Digit 4 15a* X f* = 15a*f" 4 

X that Digit 4 that Digill 

4 . Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will 
become 15 f * X that Digit 4 C a f X that Digit 1* 4 that Digit \K Then 
if this product be written in the Rank of the Cube, opposite to the second 
period, then since by the transference of Art. i*, the units of the upper 
number in the Rank of the Cube, are put under the 4th place of the second 
period, so they are also put under the 4th place of this product. 

5 . Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added together since by Art. 1 , that upper number = 20 a’ so by Lem. 7, the 
sum =: 15 a* f* X that Digit 4 6 a ^ X that Digit j* 4 that Digit j* 4 20a* 
X = 20 a} 4 15 a* p- X ihatDigit 4 0 a ^ X that Digit]* 4 tliat Digifl* 

6 . Then if that Digit be multiplied into tliis sum, the product will be¬ 
come 20 a* X that Digit 4 15 a* f*. X that Digit]* 4 6 a ^ x that Digit]* 
4 that Digiiu] * Then if this product be written in the Rank of the 
Biquadrate, opposite to the second Period, then since by the transference 
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of Art. y, the uaits of the upper number ni the Bunk of the Biquadrate, 
are put under the 5th place of the second period, so they are also put 
under the 5th place of this product. 

7* Then if this product ami that upper number be in this situation ad¬ 
ded together since by Art* y) that upper number 15 a* so by Lem* 7, the 
sum = 20 X that Digit -j- 15 X that Digit (“ -j- (i a f X tJiatDigit| ^ 
q-tbatlbguV + 15«* X -f, 20 ^ J X that Digit q- 15«"f* 

X that Digit I * q- <3 a ^ X ih^ Digit p q- that Digit | ^ 

8 . Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will be^ 
come 15 p* X that Digit q^ 20a* f’ X ibai Digit +15 X inai J5ipr| ^ 
q- 0 a f X that Digit 1 + iku DigiTlThen if this product be written in 
the Raukof the Quadratus Cubi, opposite to the second period, then since 
by the transference of Art* n, the units of the upper number in the Rank 
of the Quadratus Cubi are put under the 0th place of the second period, 
so they are also put under the Oih place of this product* 

0 . Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added togeiher since by Art. «) that upper number — 0 fx’, so by Lem. 7, 
the sum = 15 a* p* X that Digit + 20 x iharDigii|' + I5 p‘ 
X that Digilj * + 0 u f X that Digit] * + mat Diguj* + 0 a® x = 0 
q- 15a* P* X that Digit + 30 p^ X that Djgii| * + 15 a’ p^^ x that 
+ 0 a f X ttsirDigit+ that Digit)’* 

10 . Then ifthat Digit be multiplied into this sura, the product will be¬ 
come 6a’X that Digit + 15a* x diat Digit [' + 20a’ X that Djgit j’ 
q- a' p' X that Digit I * + 0 « ^ x that Digii^| ’ + tEarDr^'iFl*, which is 
required to be not greater thanR c'‘ + B by ArL^'). Now this is evidently 
the same as the expression of Par* 20)* 0 a’ i + 15 a* p* b‘'* + 30 <r’ p^ 
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15 is’ + (J a f ^ having that Digit substituted for h. And 
since G h 15 a* b' 20 t’ -)- 15 -)- 0 a p must 

also be not greater than R -f- B, and since this b must be a Digit so it ^ 

is evident that the present operation from Art. 1 to 10 ) is equivalent to 
seeking the h of Par. 20). and since 3 by Art. g et seq.) is the found Digit, 
so 3 also expounds the b of Par. 20 ) and then — 

g. Since by Art. r) 12 := (in, and since 3 contains one figure, so 4 

123 = 0 n p -I- ^ by Lem. 0 ,) and is the upper number in the Hank of 
the Latus. 

ff. Then 123 X 3 = 309 = (0 a p + i) x 6 = G a ^ b + b\ and is 
the product written in the Xtank of tlie Square, 

r. Then since by Art. *) 60 = 15 a\ wilh its units put under the 
3il place of ;3C[>, so by Lem. 7,) their sum in this situation = 369 + 60 x 10 ’ 
n 369 + 6^000 = 6,3ti9 = ( 6^1 p 6 + ^0 + = 15 a" p* + Ga^b + b% 

and is the upper number in the Rank of tlie Square. 

u. Then0,369 X 3 = 19,107 = (1'^ + ^^0 X ^ ^ 

-|- 6 u p 5" -p Zp’, and is the product written in the Hank of the Cube. 

t 

p. Then since by Art. t) 160 = 20 a^, with its units put under the 
4th place of 19,107, so by Lem. 7,) their sum in this situation ^ 19,107 
i- ItSO X 10’ ^ 19,107 -p 160,000 — 179,107 — (ISa'p'fr 6 a p M q- 
i- 20 o’ X p^ 20 n' + 15 & -j- 6 a p A’ -j- b\ and is the upper 

number in the Rank of the Cube. 

/ 

X- Theu 179,107 x 3 — 537,321 — (20 o’ -f^ 15 a" A -#. 6 a p + 

X A =; 20 p’ A + !5 rt"" p'^ A’ -f- 0 a p + fi*, and is the product written 

in tim Rank of the Biquadrate. ^ 
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Then since by Art, 7 ) 240 ^15 a\ \riih its unit put under the 
5 th place of 307^321 so by Lem. 7,) their sum in this situation “ 537,321 
240 X 10* — 537,321 + 2,400,000 — 2,937,321 = (20 o' pH + 15 5“ 

•p 6 «^A’ + b*) + 15 a* X f* — 15 a* p* -f 20 u* ^^ A + 15 p^ b"- + 0rt^ 

-f b\ and is the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

ir. Then 2,937,321 X 3 r: 3,811,903 - (15 a* f* + 20 A + 15 p^ Jr 
C ff ^ A^ + A*} X A = 15 a* A -f- 20 ^ A^ q- 15 A’ q- 0 n ip A* 

-p A% and is the product written in tlie Rank of the Biquadrate. 

h Then since by Axt. «). 192 O witli its units put under Uve 0 th 
place of 8,811,903, so by Lem. 7), their sum in this situation = 0,811,903 
+ 192 X 10^=8,811,903+ 19,200,000 — 28,011,903 = (15 a* A + 20 A' 
+ 15 f “ A* + 0 rt ^ A* + A^) + 0 if X ^ 0 + 15 «* %* A + 20 (t" A» 

+ 15 < 1 * A’ + 0 a ^ A* + A^ 

Then 28,011,903 X 3 = 84,035,889 = (6 + 15 p* A 

+ 20 o’ p’ A= + 15 rt* p^ A' 4 - 0 u A+ + A^) X A = u' f ’ A + 15 a* p* A* 
+ 20 p^ P + 15 fl* p' h* + 0 a A* + A^, and Is less than 102,571,800, 
or R + B by Art./. 

Then since 3 is the greatest numher wliich answers this condi¬ 
tion, so 3 is the second Bgure of the Root, and agrees with the second 
figure of the Root found by the European method in Par. 34, Art. A'). 

And 84,035,889 expounds the second Subtrahend, wliieh agrees 
with the second Subtrahend found by the European method in Par. 34, 
Art. c'. , 

And since hy Art./) 102,571*800 — R + 6 * so 102,571*800 — 
84,035,889 = 18*535,911 = Rj;*' + B ^ (0 a* A + 15 a* p* A* + 20 u’ 
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i> + 15 o' f* i* + 6 a f i‘ + i‘) and is the second Remninder, which 
therefore agrees with the second Remainder found by the European 
method in Par. 34, Art. iP, and is therefore = R' (Par. 21). 


j'. Then as in Par. 34 Art. ef) 18,53.5,911,758,593 expounds R' 

+ C, and hence the second Besolvend of the European and Arabian 
methods agree. 

IP. Then by Art, f). Since 123 =: (J a $ + i, so 3 + 12.3 =: 126 - S 
+ (6ati + b) = Gaf + 2h, and is the upper number in the Rank of the 
Latas. 

Theu 12C X 3 = 378 = (G a ^ H- 2 i) h —H a 2 b\ and is 

the product written in the Rank of the Square. 

liy Art* T*), Since C,3G9 » 15 -|- C ^ f i so 378 -f- 8^389 

=: 6,747 zz (6 nf i + 2+ (tSfi" + G «f & + ^*) = 15 p' -j- 12 a^h 

-f- b*, and is the upper number in the Rank of tJie Square. 

Then 6,747 x 3 = 20,241 — (15 + 12 a p b -f 3 ^') X 5 = 

15 & + 12 B fr’ *h ^ b^i is the product written in the Rank of the 

Cube. 

j/. By Art. f). Since 179,107 = 20 n* 15 a’ 5 + 6 a 5’ + 5’, 
so 20,241 + 179,107 - 199,348- (15 b=^^ 5 + 12 b ^ If" + 3 + {20 pi 

4- 15 B* 6 + 6 fl 5- -h b^) « 20 b’ + 30 a* b 18 b f 5' + 4 b\ 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Cube* 

t 

q'. Then 199,348 X 3 - 598,044 = (20 + 39 i -|- 18 « f ^ * 

4“ 4 5*) X & =: 20 5 4- 30 41* 4^' 5' 4- *3 a p b^ ^ 4 6*, and is the 

product written in the Rank of the Diquadrate. 
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r'. By Art. 4). Since 2,937,321 — 15 a* + 20 ^ 4- 15 a' 

+ <] n ^ A’ -f- so 508,044 + 2,037,321 — 3,535,365 (20 If 

30 rt* 5‘ + 18 a ^ A" + 4 5*) 4- tt" f + 15 n=^5'-J- 

(J tf ^ 5^ + ^'*) = 15 u* ^^4-4 rt’ -f 45 a- f fr’ + 24 « ?) 6* 4-5 5*, 
and is the upper number in the Hank of the Biquadrate. 

Then 3,535,365 X 3 - 10,006,005 - (15 »* 4^ 40 + 45 

„* 4 . 24 a<p + 5 b*) y. b = 15 a* p* b 4 - 40 p^ i= 4 - 45 a* p‘ b^ 

4- 21 a p b* -h (> 5^ and is the product WTitten in the Rank of tiic 
Quadratus Cubl. 

t'. By Ah. 0* Since 23,011,063 = 6 4 . 13 n* & 4- 20 a’ p^ b' 

4- 15 f* 5^ -h Ort ^ 4* 4- so 10,606,005 4 - 28,01 1,063 - 38,618,0^18 ” 
(15 «* p* b 4 - 40 fl’ p^ ¥ + 45 aV 4 - 24 o ^ 5* 4 - 5 b^) 4- (0 f4- 15 
b ^ 20 a" (p' A" + 15 p' 5' + 6 a 5* 4- 4") = li cc" f * -f- 30 a* p* b 
GO o' p^ fP 4 - 60 a“ p^ i’ 4 - 30 a plP + Ub^ — 6 ( p" 4 * 5 p* b 10 tP p* 
4 ^ 10 a' 5^ 4- 5 « f A* 4 - 5^) = 6 (a ^ + 5)*, and since a 4 - 5 is = p 
by Par, 21), so 6 (a ^ 4- fry ^ is tiie sum written in the Rank of 

the Quadratus Cubi. 

By the transference of 38,618,058, its units are put under the 6th 
place of the third period, and hence 6 thus transferred is the upper 
number in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 


o'. Then by Art. A'.) Since 126 ^ Gap 4- - A, so 3 4- 126 120 

A 4- (6 a ?) 4. 2 5) ^ 6 a f 4- 3 A, and is the upper number in the Rank of 
the Latua. 

it/. Then 120 X 3 - 307 — (6 4- 3 A) xh — 6apb 3 A\ and 

is the product written in the Rank of the Square. 
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nien by Art. W.) Since 0,7*17 = 15 a' -f- 12 « ^ -j- 3 h\ so 

;1S7 -I- 6,747 = 7,134 = (0 n p + 3 6") + (la V2it '^ f? ^ n =z 

15 + 18 5 -h is the upper Dumber in the Rank of the ^ 

Square, 

y'. Tlieu 7,134 X 3 — 21,402 = (15 a' + 18 a f A + 0 A') 

X & = 15 «■ A + 18 « f A' + 0 A\ and is the product ^^ritten in the 
Rank of the Cube. 

z\ Then by Art. Since l&9,348 ^ 20 ff* 30 u* A -f 18 « f A^ 

+ 4 A^ so 21,403 + 100,348 = 220,750 ::= (15 f b + 18 u A' + G A’) 

4- (2<» f'' + 30 «* A 4- 18 a A'= -f 4 A* ) = 20 f 4- 45 A + 30 

a ^ A^ + 10 A’, and Is the upper number in the Hank of the Cube. 

Then 220,750 X 3 = 663,250 = (20 4- 45 a® A 4- 30 n p A^ 

4- 10 A") X A = 30 a’ f^ A + 45 p* A' + 30 « ^ A"" 4- 10 h\ and is the 
prwluct written in the Rank of the Riquadrate. 

J8^ Then by Art r^) Since 3,535,305 = 15 «* s' 4- 40 a’ ji’ A 4- 45 a’ 

A^ + 24 A^ 4- 5 A*, so 062,250 4- 3,535,305 = 4,107,615 = (20 o’ A 
4- 45 a' A^ 4“ 30 o ^ A* -p iO A') -p (15 o* -p 40 A 4" 45 ft' p* A' 4^ 

24 a A’ -P 5 A') := 15 tf' 4- 00 ij" fp A 4- 90 fl'‘ A*^ 4. 00 a ^ A* 4- 15 A* 

“ 15 ( fl* 4- 4 A 4“ 6 ft" if® A^ 4” 'f ^ A^ 4" — 15 (a f 4~ A and 

since « f 4 - A is /? by Par. 21, so 15 (ft p 4- A)* ~ 15 p', and is tlie sum 
written in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

y. By the transference of 4,197,015, its units are put under the 5th 
place of the third period, and hence 15 p* thus transferred, is tJte upper 
number in the Hank of die Biquadiate. 


I 
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y. Then by Art. t/.) Since 129 = 0a^-f3d, soS-f 129 zz 132 =z h 
4-(6a^-|-3^) G a p ^ 4 b, and is the upper number in the Rank 
of the Latus. 

f'. Then 132 x 3 zz 390 = (0 a ^ 4 i) X A = 0 a ^ i + 4 i*, and 

is the product written in the Rank of the Square. 

Then by Art. x.) Since 7,134 zr 15 a* 18 a ^ ^ -f 6 A’, ao 396 

-f 7,134 zz 7,530 zz (0 A + 4 A*) + (15 a* 4- 18 « ^ A + 0 A') =z 

15 a* -)- 24 a ^ A -f JO A*, and is the upper number in the Rank of the 
Square. 

' ♦ 

* • 
>»'. Then 7,530 X 3 zz 22,590 z= (15 a* -f- 24 a ^ A + 10 A*) X A 
=z 15 a* A -|- 24 a ^ A* -f 10 A*, and is the product written in the Rank 
of the Cube. 

Then by Art. s'.) Since 220,750 zz 20 q- 45 a* A 4 . 30 a ^ A* 

4 - 10 A* so 22,590 4 . 220,750 = 243,340 zz (15 a* A 4 . 24 a .p A* 4 . 10 A*) 

4 - (20 a’ 4 . 45 a* A + 30 a ^ A* 4 - 10 A’) zz 20 a> -I- 00 a‘f‘A -I- 00a ^ A* 
4 - 20 A* zz 20 (a' ^ 4 - ^ ^ + 3 a p A* 4 * A*) zz 20 (a ^ 4 - AJ’, and since 

« ^ 4 ** ^ is = P hy Par. 21 ). so 20 (a ^ 4 - A)’ zz 20 /)\ and is the sum 
written in the Rank of the Cube. 

/. By the transference of 213,310, its units are put under the 4th place 
of the third period, and hence 20p’, thus transferred, is the upper number 
in the Rank of the Cube. 


s'. Then by Art. A). Since 132 = 0 a ^ 4 - 4 A so 3 4 - 132 z: 135 zz A 
4-(0af4>4A)z:0af4*3A, and is the upper number in the Rank of 
the Latus. 
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ns 

}/). TJien 135 X 3 = 405 =: (6 a p + 5 ft) X i = 6 <i ft 5 5*, and 
is tfie product written in the Rank of the Square. 

fi/. Then by Art. Since 7,530 = 15 p‘^ + 24 a p 6 -j- 10 ft* so 
405 4- 7,530 = 7,935 - (0 <i ft + 5 ft^ + (loa^ ^^* + 24 a ft -|- 10 ft“) = 
15 n’ 30 a ^ ft + 15 = 13 («= + 3 a ^ ft 4 ^ ft'') =: 15 (a $ + ft)*, and 

since o ^ 4 - ft ia by Par. 21 ) so 15 (a p + ft)“ ^ 15 p"\ and is the sum 
written in the Rank, of the Square. 

By the transference of 7,935, its units are put under the 3d place 
of the third period, and hence 15^% thus transferred, is the upper uumher 
in the Rank of the Square. 


5''. Then by Art. V.) Since 135 = Sap 4-5ftso 3 + 135 := 138 = 
ft4-(6ii^-|-5ft) = 6 of-f-Gft = 6(op4-ft)i find since a 9 4- hh=p 
by Par. 21) &o G (a p ft) = Op, and is the sum written in the Rank of 
the Lotus. - 

r'. By the transference of 138, its units are under the 2 d place of the 
third period, and hence Gp, ihns transferred, is the upper number in the 
Rank of the Lotus. 


V. Then if there be a Digit annexed to the right hand of the upper 
number in the Rank of the Latus, since by Art. this upper number = 6p 
BO witli the annexed Digit, the whole figures will, by Lem. 6 ) become = 
Op ^ + that Digit. 

2 '. Then if that Digit be multiplied into these figures, the product 
will become Gppx that Digit 4 - that Digit]*. Then if this product be writ- 
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ten in the Rank of the Square opposite to the third period, then since by 
the transference of Art. /, the units of the upper number in the Rank of 
the Square are put under the 3d place of the third period, so they are 
also pat under the 3d place of this product. 

3'. Then if this product, and that upper number be in the situation 
added together, since by Art. /) that upper number :z 15 p* so by Lem 7). 
the sum =: opp X that Digit -|- that Digitj* -f 15 X = 15/)* p* 6 
ppX that Digit q- that Digil.|* 

4'. Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will 
become 15/)* X that Digit-|-0/)^ X that Digit |* -f-that Digit |’. Then if 
this product be written in the Rank of the Cube, opposite to the third 
period, since by the transference, of Art. / , the units of the upper number 
‘ in the Rank of the Cube are put under the 4th place of the third period, 
80 they are also put under the 4th place of this product. 

5'. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added together, since by Art. /) that upper number = 20 a* so by Lem. 7). 
the sum = 

15 /)* p* X that Digit + 6/) ^ X that Digit |* + UTarDigitl* + 20/)* X = 
20/)*^*+15/)* p* X that Digit -|- 6/) ^ X that Digilj* X that Digit |’. 

(y, Digit be multiplied into this sum the product will 

become20Digit + 15/)* X Uiat DigUj * -f C/)^ x that Digit |’ 
-I- that Digit)*. Then if this product be written in the Rank of the 
Biquadrate opposite the third period, since by the transference of Art. /) 
the units of the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate are put un* 
dcr the 5th place of the third period, so they are also put under the 5th 
place of this product. 
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7'. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added together, since by Art. /) that upper number = 15 p ‘ so by Lem. 7) 


the sum = 


^20pV X that Digit + 15p* f* X that Digit |« + Op, xlh i l Digit ] » + 
that Digit I* + I5p« x p* = I5p‘f‘ +20p"^» x thatDigit + 15p'f* x 
that Digit | • + 6 pp x UTirDT^i |' + that Digit j ‘. 

M 

8 ', Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will be¬ 
come X that Digit + 20 /?' ^ x thatDigTrj‘-f-x tEITi Digii'l » ^ 

0 /jf X thatDigit)* ^ that Digit)*. Then if this product be written in the 
Rank of the Quadratus Cubi, opposite the third period, since by the 
transference of Art. t/, the units of the upper number in the Rank of the 

Quadratus Cubi are putunder the 0 th place of the third period, so they 

are also put under the 6 th place of this product. 

O'. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
addcil together, since by Art. that upper number = 6 so by Lem. 7 ) 

the sum - 15 p* x that Digit + 20 p* p' x thaiDigifl* 4 . 15 ^^* x 

tliat DigiiJJ ^ 6 pp X that Digit -f- that Digit]* 4- Op* x = 6 /;* ^* 4 . ^ ^ > 

15 X that Digit 4 - 20p’ x UmDiilTl" 4- 15p' p* x t hat Dig lT l * 

4 - Cp ^ XThat Digit 4 - that Digit)*. 



t 
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evident that the present operation from Art. 1' to KV.) is er,uivalent to seek- 
ing the r of Par. 23) and since 4 by Art. f'. et seq. is the found Digit, so 4 
also expounds the c of Par. 23) and then— 

Since by Art. S') 138 = 6 p, and since 4 contains one figure, so 
1.384 = Op p + c by Lem. 0) and is the upper number in the Rank of the 

Latus. 


,P. Then 1,.384 X 4 = 5,536 = (Opf + c) X c = Op p c X c*. andis 
the product written in the Rank of the Square. 

/. Then since by Art. p')- 7.93^ = *3 pS with iu units put under 
the 3d place of 5,536 so by Lem. 7) their sum in this situation = 5.530 
+ 7,935 X 10’ = 5.530 + 793,500 = 799,030 = (0 p p c + c*) + 15p’ X p* 
= 15p* p* X Op p c + e*, and is the upper number in the Rank of the 

Square. 


w'.. Then799,030 X 4 = 3,190,144 =: X Op ^ c X c*) X C_ 

15 p* c -f Op ^ c* q- c*, and is the product written in the Rank of the 

Cube. 


Then since by Art. ^), 243,340 = 20 p^. with iU units put under 
the 4th place of 3,190.144 so by Lem. 7) their sum in this situation = 
.3,190,144 + 243,340 X 10* = 3,190,144 -f 243,340,000 = 240,530,144 — 
^ISpVc -f Op ^ c* + c^) + 20p> X = ‘20p> c + Op^c» + 

c*, and is the upper number in the Rank of tlie Cube. 


yj. Then 240,530,144 X 4 = 980,144,570 = (20 p* -|- 15 P*^*c + 
0 p ^ + c‘) X c = 20 p> c + 15 P^ -h 6 p ^ and is the pro- 

duct written in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 
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Tlien since by Art. y) 4,197'615 = 15 p\ with its units put 
under the 5tli place of 086,144,570 so by Lera. 7) their sum in this situa¬ 
tion = 080,144,576 -|- 4,107,615 X 10* = 086,144.576 + 41.070,150,000 = 
42,9fJ2,204.576 = (20 p* c + 15 p'c' + 6 p p o' + c*) -f- 15/»‘ x 4* = 

15p‘ + 30p» p- c + I5p' e* C* 4 . Op f c* 4 - C*. aud is the upper number 

in the Rank, of the Riquadrate. 

Then 42,002,204,576 X 4 = 171,840,178,304 = (15p‘4>* 4 . 20p^p’c 

+ np’p^c’ + Optc’+e‘) X c= t5p> p> c +20 p‘p>c:+ 15p',= c>4. 

6ppc' + and is the product written in the Rank of the Quadratus 
Cubi. 


I'. Tl.cn since by Art. t') .38.618.058 = 6p>. with its units put under 
the 6th place of 171,840.178.304 so by Lera. 7) their sum in this situation = 
171.840,178,304 4. 38,618.058 X 10»= 171.840.178.304 4 - 3.861.805.800,000 
- L033.654.078..304 = (15p' c 4- 20p» P’+ 15 ^ p‘+ Op p + c‘) 

+ 0p> Xp‘ = 0p>p‘ + I5p‘ fc + 20p> P‘c’+I5p’p’c’ + oppe- + e, 
and IS the upper nwuber in the Rank of U.e Quadratus Cubi. 

'-J- Then 4.033,054,078,304 X 4 = 16,134,010.013,216 = (0 «» *» 4. 

15p j c -f. 20 p' c» 4. I5p* c> -I- Op j c* 4 . c») X c = 6 B» c 4. 

lop « c + 20p*»*c* 4 . I5p* 4 . (ipf eJ 4. c») and is less than 
l«,53o,» 11,758,593, or R' -f C by Art 7'. 

« 

V'. Then since 4 is the greatest n..mber which answers this condi¬ 
tion so 4 is the third figure of the Root, and agrees with tlic third figure 
of the Root found by Uie European method in Par. 34, Art. V.) 

And 10,134.010,013,216 expounds the third Subtrahend, which 
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And since by Art, /) 1 8.535.911,75e,5&3 = R' + C. so 
J8.535,911,758.593^10.134,619,913,210 ^ 2.401,291,843.377 = W *f 
C—(0 15p* + 20 ^ -f I5p*p^ c* ^ 6p ^ e®), and Is 
the third Remainder, which therefore agrees with the third Remainder 
found by the European metfiod in Par. 34, Art, , and is therefore — R 
Par, 24. 


And by the circle of exposition there will successively be founds 

___For the 4th Period 

tP, 4.209,300,228.544, the upper number transferred in the Rank of 
the Quadratus Cubi =; 6 j/*, 

Z', 44,973,293,040, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 

Biquadrate = 

256,258,080, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Cube ^ 20p'\ 

Z', 821,340, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the Square 

= 15 y=, 

ir^. 1,404, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus 

=: 

x^, 5, the sought number, or fourth figure of the Root = d. 

2.116,025,521 , 169,640,625, the fourth Subtrahend =r 6 p'* d + 

15 p'* d* + 20p^ d^ + 15 p* d* 6p^ p 
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285,206,324,208,246,083, the fourth Remainder = • 

-i 

—-For the 5th Period--— 

’* vf", 425,400,612,625,293,750, the upper number transferred in the 
Rank of the Quadratus Cubi = 0 //*. 

y*. 453,589,139,259,375, the upper number transferred in the Rank 
of the Biquadrate = 15 j/*. 

257,904,272,500, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Cube =: 20 

82,485,375, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Square = 15^. 

14,070, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus 

*= 6/y^ 

- k 

w'. 0, the sought number, or fifth figure of the Root = e. 


255,443,315,383,323,683.729,850, the fifth Subtrahend = 0//^ 
-b 15//‘ e* -f. 20/y^ ^V -f 15//' c* + 0;/ 


'29,823,008,824,922.999,506,109, the fifth Remainder = B}\ 


-For the 0th Period-- * 

. 42,001,119,820,029,578,182,650, the upper number transferred in 
the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi = 0 
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4,540,535,451,400»781,440. the u[>per number transferred in the 
Rank of the Bkjuadrate ^ 15 ’ 

258,102,23Q,03(>,3'20, tlic upper number transferred in the Rank of 
the Cube — 

8,252,759,040, tJie upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Square lz: 15 

140,756, tJie upper numher transferred in the Rank of the Latua 

— 

7 , the sought number, or sixth figure of the Root — /. 
20,823,008i824,922r999,565,181,681,169, the sixth Subtrahend, 

= 6y"* ‘ PJ' +/"’ 

.037,054,321, the sixth and last Remainder = W that is = r of 
jk. Par. 28) as in the European method Par. 34). 



Then by the Analogous operations of Articles ^ to ti, to find the 
Denominator of the Fractional Part of the Root, there will be as follows; 


4,260,747,694,908,334,607,381,085.042, the upper number trans¬ 
ferred in the Rank of the Quadralus Cubi — 0 p*’*, and since by Par. 25) 
p'* — m so this is also — 0 ui®. 


i- 45.410,774,905,552,940,176,815, 
the Biquadrate 15 

Si 1 


the upper number transferred in 
15 Vi* by Par. 25). 
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J. *258,125,39(>,471,245,260, the upper number transferred in the 
Rank of the Cube = 2020 m* by Par. 25). 

j. 825,325,16*2,335, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Square = 15 = 15 m* by Par. 25). 


If. 1,407,402, tlie upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus 
= 6 6 in by Par. 25). 


Hence then the sum with the additional Unit r: 4,260,793,105, 
941,366,382,119,977,455 ^ 6 tn^ -f- 15 wi* 20 wi* ^ 15 wi* ^ 6 m 1 ^ 

(m -f 1)* — m«, and since by Art. cj*;). 987, 654, 321 = r of Par. 28) and 


by Par. 34). 234,567 z= m so m -j- 
987,654,321, 

234,567 _ _ 


= the mixed number 


4- ly — .HI* 

- and is by Par. 28). the approximate 

4,260,793,105,941,366,382,119,977,455, 

6 th Root of the given number M, or 166,571,800,758,593,887,308,296,025, 
335,490. 


(44.) To prove by tentation that this is the Case, would require the 
actual involution of the above mixed number, which is- the approximate 
Root, to the sixth Power, a task of vast labour, which, after so much cal¬ 
culation, I willingly decline, as it could serve little purpose except the 
mere gratification of curiosity, and therefore to illustrate this part of the 
subject, 1 shall chuse the following examples in simpler numbers, but 
which, in all probability, will be thought sufficiently complicated. Besides 

their present use, they will afterwards be satisfactory for reference in a 
future part of this paper. 
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Then by the methoA of Par. 20 . 

-First. Let there be sought the approximate 6 th Root of 65. -- 

Here, since 2 ® zz 64, and which is Z, and S'* = 729, which is > 65, soM 
^ 65, m zz 2, and {m 4 - 1 )^ — jji* = 729 — 64 ^ 665, and r = M — 

r 

= 65 64 = L And hence the approximate Root, or m -4 - ^- 

- - Then 2 « = 

1 1 j 111 

+ e 2 *‘ -+ 15-2*-- 1 - 20 2 '_+ 15 S* -+ 6 S- - 1 - -or 

665 665» 665^ 665* 665^ G65« 

6 - S'* 665' + 15- r- 665*' + SO- S'* 665* + 15* 2 * 665* 4 - 6 . 2.665 + 1 

64 4 - - - _ .- - 

666 ^ 

equal to 

24,969,477,535,800,000 = 0'2^‘665’ 
46,935,108,150,000 — 15.2*.tl65‘ 
47,052,740,000 = 20.2’.605* 
26,533,500 — X5,2^665* 

7,980 = 6.2.6fJ5 
t 

065*—SB, 482,825,840,140,625)25,016,459,723,231,48 1,(0^ 6F^~(i4 


SS,016 A59,7S3,S91,461 

Hence the dehciency in this case is 65-—64 —--—^ : 

86,432,8S5,840,140,625 

61,466,366,116,909,144 


86,482.825,840,140,625 

—— Second. Let there be sought the approximate 6th Root of 396 
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Here M = 396, w is Uie some as before, and r = 690 — 04 = 33*2. And 


hence the approicimatc Root is 2Then 2[ • =: 

S32 832* 332’ 332* 332’ 332* 

2« + 6-2’*-+ 15-2*--+ 20-2’--+ 15-2*--+ 6-2*-+-or 

G65 665’ 665’ 665* 665* 665* 

6-2’-665"-3S2 + 15-2*-665* J32* + 20 2*-665’S32’ + 15-2’*C65’-332*+6-2*665*332» + 332* 

64>f----or 

665* 


8,280,800,541,885,000,000 = 6-2"065=’-332 
5,173,375,300,725,600,000 = 15'2**005**332* 
1,721,805,282,908,320,000 = 20*2"005’*332’ 
322,304,252,224,890,000= 15*2-005“*332‘ 
32,187,949,395,087,300= 0*2005*332" 
1.339,147,709.319,424= 332« 

005<'=80,482,825,840,140,025)15,540,998,534,908,822,784 (179 -f- 04 = 243 

15,480,425,825.385,171,875 
•00,57*i,709,583,050,909 


60 , 572 , 709 , 583 , 650,909 

lienee the deficiency in this case is 390—243- 

86 , 482 , 825 . 840 , 140.625 

25 , 910 , 116 , 256 . 469,716 

a quantity no less than 152- 

86 , 482 , 625 , 640 , 140,685 

-Third. Let there be sought the approximate Gth Root of 397 — 


Here M = 307, m is the same as before, and r = 397 — 04 = 333. 
And hence the approximate Root is 2 Then 2 ® ^ 


338 S33’ 833’ 883* S3S’ S33« 

2* + 6-2’--+ 15 2*-+ 20-2’--+ IS ^*-+ 6 2*-+ _or 

665 ’ 665 * 


665 


665 ’ 


665 ’ 


665 * 


6-2’-665’*SSS + 15»2*-665*-3S3’ + 20'2’^65’S33’ +15-2’-6G5*-833*+6-2 G65-8S3* 4 . S 3 S< 
64«1* —- ' __ 


r 


% 


r 


665 * 


or 
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8,314.a38,019,421,400,000 = 0*2'005^-333 
5,204,587,207,045,330,000 = 15-2^ 005*-333* . 
1,737.471,218,191,380,000 = 20-2’005’-333’ 
320,2(>5,741,912,253,500 = 15*2”005'-333* 
32.075,030,708,800,140 = 0'2-O^lo *333* 

1.303,532,208,523.3^3 9 zi 333®_ 

005®=80,432,825,810,140,025)15,017,199,350,087,715.009 ( 180 + 04 = 244 

15,500,908.051,225,312,500 
•50,2JH),704,862,402.509 


Hence the deficiency in this case 18397—244 


50,«90.704,862,402,509 


yet sreatertlian before, being no less than 152 


86,482,823,840,140,62o 
36,192,120,977,738,116 

80,482,825,840,140,625 


-a quantity 


_Fourth. Let there be sought the approximate 0th Root of 728- 

Here M = 728, i« is the same as before r = 728 — 04 = 004. And 

hence the the approximate Root is 2 FJy- Then 2 LH l* 

6G4 664‘ 664’ 664* 664‘ 664'’ 

2 « 6-2**-+ 15-2*-1- 20-2’-- + 15-2»--h 6-2-- ^ -or 


64 + 


665 665= 665’ 665* 665’ 665* 

6-2’*665*-664+15-2^^65*-664’+ 20-2’-665’664’ +15*2’^65’*664^+l5*2-665-664’+6G4« 

665* 


or 


10,579,7.33,083,771,200,000 = 0*2^.605^004 
20,093,501,442.902,400,000 = 15*2*.00r5\004* 
13,774,922,203.740,500,000 = 20 2*.005\604’ 
5,157,828,0:35,598,3.30,000 =; 15.2\005\004* 
1,0.30.014.380,042,795,520 = 0.2.(305004* 
85,70.5,457,2.30,443,1.30 = 005® 


005® = 80,482,825.840,140,025)57,.321,704.(30.3,897,734,050 (002 + 04 = 720 

57,251,0.30,700,173,093,750 
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. Hence the deficiency in this case is 7-28 — 7-2« 


r • • 1 . » 16,408,868,115,499,719 

again diminished to 1___J_L— 

86,482,825,840,140,625 


86,482.825,840,140,625 


and is 


4.>.) It IS obvious that the operaUon and exposition may easily be 
extended to any other power, by the method of Par. .10), and by having as 
many Ranks as there are units in the index of the power and analogically 
a aptmg the circle of ojicrations to these Ranks. It would be both curi¬ 
ous and entertaining to investigate those properties of fignrate numbers 
by which the upper transferred number in each Rank becomes the found 
gures of the Root involved to the index of that Rank and multiplied by 
le proper co-efficient of the Binomial Theorem, and the succeeding ope¬ 
ra >ons finally produce for each period, the last found figures of the Root 
u .piled by ten, and having then added the next figure of the Root, 
nd the sum being involved to the index of the given power; and then 
having subtracted the last found figures of the Root multiplied by ten 
an involved to the index of the given power. But such an inquiry Laid 

ZTSZ 


40.) From all this ample detail, it appears that the advantac^es pro¬ 
posed by the Arabian Arithmeticians in the complicated appamtus of 

e«racled " '» first, that the Root may be 

CO effi • mechanically, without previous knowledge of the 

■ fficents of the Binomial Theorem, which are here produced Uj^he mere 

arraugementof the Ranks; and next thnf il. i .. ^ 

nftliiQ • • 1 » * ^»*roughout all the intricacies 

of this operation it should never be necessarv ia » i.- i i. 

y important to justify the employment of means so 
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laborious, but shall only observe with respect to the last of U.em, that we 
nay hence form some judgment how much the old Arithmeticians must 

have been perplexed and retarded by the labour of long multiplication. 

We, who enjoy Uie benefits of the great discovery of Logaritlims, can 
now scarcely form an estimate of the difficulties with which they had to 
this want, and the facilities which we enjoy from their use. 
[ore, the Arabian method of extraction may inspire us with 
.c to Lord Napier, wc must not too hastily condemn it as 
rious, till we can show that, without a knowledge of his 
liscove^!^^could have more happily succeeded in the facilitating and 
abbreviation of calculation. .Should, after all these considerations, the 
intention of the Arabian operation he thought of little value, and the labour 
employed to accomplish it misused, yet the artful contrivances by which 
it is attained, and the skilful adaptation for this purpose of the simple 
principle of the variation of the signification of symbols from the variation 
of their situation, must. I think, in justice, always cause the Pulpit 
Diagram to be considered a deserving monument of Arabic ingenuity. 



usclcssl 


47.) It now remains, according to the originally proposed arrange¬ 
ment— 

IV. That I should give the extract from the original Ayoun-ul-Hisab, 
containing the above Rule, accompanied by a translation, and then offer 
some explanatory Remarks. 

48.) And'lhe extract is as follows : 


iAjo \<ili UJ\ 
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.Ull ^ 4, 

,‘T" ^ »' , tui jj 

'* ,, J,j,^ L, 

C*^ r t^' 0 ^' ^,1 ^1 j 

4 s^liJI ,.jAfl , JjJI 4j.^j!| calu^ ^ ojJi ^ ^^^1 

V> ^U!l J ^1 jMJX., vuil . 

"11 ••jr-tl'^!. cr« ->^^1 ^ ^ 

t •* “^ ■’ ^ -» cr* u^4>ll 

.<^4 JW J.- 4 ^ 

^^ ^ tjC^ ^jL^ 1 t i - (; I I •) I I • ^ 

4 v-Cl ^ J^t a jt,, ^ - 

iVir ;’1' ^ U^’ JM 

^u L r "• ^ ^ 4 -^i j-u, 

y 4 ^ J U ^ J.U1 , Ju 

2> ^ ^ J< , ^7j 

u" 'lu;"’ - 4 u ^ 4.0 .> ^uv, 

rir^ ' ^ 4 ^ o 

tui^ i. J\. .„.;' - ‘^''-’^'•^^f'^‘4*^u^'j't^i 
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\i jUl lL^ ^yL^\d 

J jji U L^ Ua ' J J' 

Uj j^w jA J\ A 4 




T? 

1^ 


jSaJl J i Lfc^j I j I t ^ wUij ^ AS y jC o U *> Ijj 

^ 1 er*i I J r ^ ^ 

UJ (J ^ ^ U U 4>jj ^ 4 y Uj jby j i-iU 

J * ^Asii j 1—trf 4 u Jh? 4 ^ 

lilj Lt4 Aj Liaj yjl 4 Jrf LJ\ yj j Liii^ t JU t.^ *j 

jp_ UI J J jJ 1 J y A ^ ^ J y ^ L*-*j L* ^^ ^ 

jo,j I^ ^ 4 L, ^ ^y y b aJj: 4>J Ul jj ly 

1 ^ Aj ISL« i *\f J'iii y; U AJ J-«J ^ wij I_i^ tA ^ 


J Jut) 1 tJ^ 4 ^ ^ 'Jr^^ ' *y* JJiJ'i 


' I i^j4-ai \ ti ^ iJi-j J 


^ 1i 1 ^ij!< I J j Li A> J'A^J jls-1 A ^ H ^ ^ 3 J*i Aii Ij 4 ^ j ^ j*i 

J jkjJl (JIj wij 4 jyxsf*^1 JJJuJWU.\j^1jL £^y y*^ 4^yi ^ Jifl 

aj*LJ 1' yaJ! J ^_j -.'A J jk^ J .\Alli Jj J 4 liT* 

^ ^\J \jkJl J U ^ SkjSl Jj 5(^ ^ J vV 4r -J Jj^' 

ly Jjji li. J j/'k I I* fckiJ n^i ^ L J U 1 A/'jy 

■_^ y-rj I 4 Lt 1 u"y AyAj LlL«Wi J ii*l I J U- ( ^ ^J ^ ^^J-cWa 

Ju»lJl ^J-iAll J J /.kl jt^ ^ ^ b *A ^-J> J ^ ^ 


ULi+l \ o LbJ ] ^J^ U=j J 1 Jj 1 J 4is] I (y^ \ j y li 1 ^14 \ ^ 

Uy ^ J lii^ I jkJ 1 1-y u ^ \ iJ y-Xi 1 J J ^ ^ 

1| Jik^ I j a a :r: J AjJii ll 4 ■4* ^ J 1 ti A jl '* AJ ji 


40)* Previously to giving tlie tmuslntion* 1 must remind the reader, 
that the Arabs, wriiing from riglit to left, call the most right-hand Period 
of the given number—the first, and the most left-hand, or highest in the 
Pulpit Diagram^—the last, contrary to the directions of Par. 3*2)* Conse¬ 
quently, what by the Author of the Ayoun-ui-Hisab is called the last 

o I 
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period, is, in my deraonslration, called ihe first; and wbat he calls the 
former or preceding period, is, in my demonstration, called the next, or 
following period, and so on. It must also be noticed, that throughout this 
Extract, the word breadth means across the page from right to left, and 
length means down the page from top to hottom. 

50). Translation. 

“ Chapter Tenth. From the Book caHtd the Ayoun-nl-Hisab, or 

Sources of Arithmetic. Of the extraction of the Latus of Powers 
generally. 

Let us draw a Pulpit Diagram of ascending steps, the number of 
w ich steps IS equal to the number of periods of the given Power. Then 
let us divide the breadth of each step mto pfocer. the number of ,chich are 
according to the number of the Index, except the highest step, and we 
are to divide that according to the number of the places of figures which 
are found in the last of the periods. Then let us draw from the points 
of division longitudinal lines, which, with the line, which fonn the height 
etc step, are to be drawn to such a distance as the operation may re¬ 
quire. Then let us produce the breadth of the step to the most left hand 
of the longitudinal lines, and let us divide the most right hand of the 
ongitudiual lines .Ucisions, or rm,*,. according to the number of the 
Index of the Power, and it is sufficient that the length of the divisions 
e great enough to contain the sa,ne number of figures as the height of all 
t e steps, and the length of the lowest of them be great enough to contain, 
•a length, one period of the given Power. And let the lowest of the divi¬ 
sions be called the Rank of the Latus. and the division above it the Rank 
o the Squaro. and the division above it the Rank of the Cube, and so on 
^11 we reach the Rank of the number; and the Jigures etticrlor to the 
lagram are called the extenial Row, and then to the division which is 
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below the Rank of the number there is applied the naine of second Rank 
of the number, and to that Rank which is below it there is applied the name 
of tliird Rank of the number, and so on till we reach to the Rank of the 
Latus. Then let us begin from the right hand, and let us write the first 
period of the number in the Squares of the first step, and the second 
period in the Squares of the second step, and so on till we have written 
all the places of figures in the small Squares, each place in a Square. 
Then let us seek the greatest number of the Digits, which being involved 
to the Index of the given number, can be subtracted from, t. e. is less t/utn 
the last dotted place, and tite figures to its left hand. Now, if we were to 
arrange in a Table the Powers of tlie numbers from 2 to 9 to tlie Qnadratus 
quadrati cubi cubi which is to the Index 10, that would facilitate the find- 
in*r of this soufrht tuimbcr. And when we have found it, let us place it in 
the external Row, and call that the top number which hence is the first found 
figure of the Root, and let us also put it in the lowest part of the Rank of 
the Latus, opposite to the last dotted place, and call that the bottom num^ 
her, and let us write its Square (and that is the product of the top number 
into tlie bottom) in the lowest part of the Rank of the Square, and 
let us tcrite the product of the top number into the Square, and that is its 
Cube in the lowest part of the Rank of the Cube, and tlius, until we multi¬ 
ply the top number into that which is in tlie second Rank of the number. 
Tlien let us write this product in the Rank of the number below what 
was written there and below that, tliere is written the products in the 
Ranks, so that their units should all be opposite the single top figure. 
And let us subtract the last product from that which is opposite it in the 
Rank of the number, and let us write the Remainder below the latitudinal 
line drawn almve the former period, so that it may be one line with this 
period. Then let us add the top number to that which is in the Rank of 
the Latus, once, for the second Rank of the number, and let us multiply 
it, the top number into the sum, and let us add the product to that which 
is in the Rank of the Square, and let us multiply it into the sum there. 
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and let os add the product to that which is in the Rank of the Cube, and 
thus until we multiply it into the sum m the third Rank of Urn Number, 
and transfer the sum thi> prmhct ««./ the t» the »ec»ad <>J 

the to the tight hand in this Rank one place. Then let us add 

the top mtmbfr the second time to that which is in the Rank of tlie atos 
for the third Rank of the number, and let ns multiply it into the sum, and 
let ns add the prodnet to that which is in the Rank of the Square, and 
let us multiply it into the sum, and let us add the product to that which 
is in the Rank of the Cube, and so on Ull we have added its product 
into the sum in tlie fourth Rank of the Number to that which is in 
the Utird Rank, nnd let us transfer the sum to tbe right hand two 
places, then let us add the top number to that which is in the Rank 
of the I,atus a third time, for the fourth Rank of the Number, and 
let us operate with it ns I iiave explained, and so on until we arrive 
at the addition of the top number to that which is in the Rank of 
the Latus for that same Rank, and its transference to tlie right hand, 
so tliat its unit.s should he opposite the second place of the preced¬ 
ing period. And let it be known that we write tlie products in tlie Ranks, 
so that their units should be under the single top figure, and we write 
the result of the addition above the items after erasing diem by a Intitu- 
dinal line, and this will be the Number which is above the lines in nil the 
Ranks, except the Rank of tlie Number, because the progress of the ope¬ 
ration in all, except that Rank, is upwards. And that the product of the 
multiplication of the top Number into that which is written in each Rank 
is added to that which is in the Rank above it. Then let us seek the 
greatest of the units, which, if we write it indie external Row opposite 
t<j the fir&t place of the precedmg penoJ, and below it in the lowest imri 
of tlie Riiiik of the Latus to the right of the Number written there and 
loaUiply it into that which is iti the Rank of the Latus, and add the pro¬ 
duct to that which is in the Rank of the Square^ tlien multiply k into 
that which is in the Rank of the Square, and add the product to that 
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which is in the Rank of the Cube, and so on until it be multiplied into 
tiie sum in the second Rank of the iiuinbeF, and the product imtteri in 
the Rank of the number this can he substrocted from, Le, hlcxs ihan that 
which is opposite to it, and when we hUTC foiuid it, such a aiiinbeCt Jet us 
operate w'ith it as 1 hare explained, and let us w*rite ilie remainder helowr 
the latitudinal line drawm over the former period, so that it may be one 
line w'iih the places of the former period to it. Then let us add 

the 7 iew found top number to tliat which is in the Rank of the Latus one 
time after another, for the Rank one after anotlier, and let us operate 
with U as w as done before, and if we cannot find a number w'itli tliis pro¬ 
perty, let us put cypher in its place, and transfer that livhich is in the 
Ranks, which are below the Rank of the number, once again to the right 
Laud as was done before, that which is in the second Rank of the num¬ 
ber one place, and that which is in the third, two places, and so on. Then 
let us seek the greatest of the units and operate with it as we have detail¬ 
ed above, and so on until the product of the top number placed opposite 
the units of the origi/ml given number into the sum in the second Rank of 
the number be substracted from that w'bicli is written in the Hank of the 
number, and if nothing remains, that number is rational, and the number 
written in tlie external Row, t,c, above the Ptdpit Diagram, are its Latus 
Primum, and if any tbing remaius then it is Surd, and its Latus Prtmum, 
techuicaily speaking, by approximation, ii that which is in the external 
Row, with a fraction of w'hich the numerator is the remainder, aud tho 
denominator is that which is between, i, e. is the difference belwem the 
power of this said w ritten number, and the power of (this number having 
unit added to it). Then let us employ the single Jigiire placed opposite 
the units of the given number as we employed the other numbers, except 
the transference of them, and let that whicli is in all the Ranks below the 
Rank of the number be added together into one sum, and let us add to 
that unit, and that is the said denominatorj and the power produced 

p 1 
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from the thus taken, is always less than ilie given number. And 

this difference is conaiilerable in every power except the Square. And for 
finding the denominator of the fraction in the operation on the Cube, we 
may multiply the/F^r4r« of the extdhml Row into itself, increased by unit, 
and the product into three, aud add to that unit-*" 


After the prolix detail in the former part of this paper, it M ould be 
very useless to make many comments on the above extract, and 1 have 
only therefore to add a few cursory obserwations. 

51) . The directions given for crazing the added items, and merely 
writing their sum in the same place, will account for the Ranks being in 
the extract directed to be so much shorter than tliey appear in the full 
Diagram given by me, 

52) , The Rationale of the directions given for the treatment of 
cjq>her, when it occurs as one of the found figures of the Root, is so easily 
understood, that it w'ould be needless to elucidate them by any expla¬ 


nation. 


53). The last sentence respecting the denominator of tlie fraction 
in the Cube is also easily comprehended. The figures of the external 
Row are those of the approximate integral Root w ritten above the Pul¬ 
pit Diagram, and are consequently = m of Par, 28). Then the Rule of 



{m -j- I)"— 

t>4). W hat I have here said of the increase of the error of deficiency 
corresponding to the increase of the index of the power, would, if true, be 
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very tedious to demonstrate,'’ and excessively laborious to exemplify. I 
shall not therefore, by entering upon this task, lender iliis very long paper 
yet unnecessarily longer, but as a proof of this assertion 1 refer to the great 
deficiency in the 2d and 3d example of Par. 44% This imperfection, the 
Arabians seem to have been fully sensible of, and anxious to remedy ; and 
1 shall conclude with an account of their attempts for this purpose in the 
extraction of the Square Root. Of these 1 haVe not been able obtain 
the Arabic original, hut their detail is as follows. 


56). Let on the principles of Par. 23). A, be a surd to the 2d 
Power, of which «, is the approximate integral Square Root, so that o* ^ 
A and (o + 1)“ or a' + 2 « + I is > A- Then let A — fi* = r and + r 
^ A. Then evidently r ^ 2 a + 1 and the Root, to he assumed is 




{fi + If—a* 

tioD is evidently A 


2 a ^ ti 


Then the deficiency arising from this assuinp- 




2 ar 


-h 


2 a ^ Ij 


— ( + r) — [ u“ -1- 




2 If 4 1 (2 If + 1) 


■) 


Now since rjC2o*i-ISor^orrr^(2o + and 


hence this can never be a negative expression, but must he always posi¬ 


tive and real. 

00), Then the Arabian Arithmeticians observe that the deficiency 
incurred by employing this assumed Root as the true Root, must always 
he less than To prove this, if to a be assigned any constant value, 
then I' may be considered as a variable. For the only known properties 
of r are that it should he real, and Z_ 2 a -f 1. Hence if u be put = I, 
then 2 rt -f 1 = 3, and r is expoundable by 1 and 2. It « be put 
= 2, then r is expoundable by i, 2, 3, 4, If a be put =: 3, then r 
is expoundable by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or 0, and so on. The shortest and most 
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direct way therefore of proceeding will be to enquire upon these condi¬ 
tions what is the mnx[ to um value of this expression !—Then 

(B« I)* 

for this purpose let it he put into Fluxions, and it will become 2 ar + r __ 

2rr ;r: 0, and hence 2 a -|- 1 2 r and r « -p Hence it appears that 

the greatest deficiency is when r — a + Substitute this value of r and 


the expression 




becomes 


{if + ip (if + 


^ Now since 


{2fl-|-iP (’iB+Ip 4(«+iP 

a is an integer, so a + ^ is evidently a fraction. But r is also an integer, 
and lienee can never be equal to n I-. That is the value of r can never 
be such as to render the deficiency a maximum. In other words, the defi¬ 
ciency must always be ^ 

57,) As an iLlustration of this, let us take the following three sets 
of examples. 


1 


Let A „ 2 ^ 1" -p 1 , Then o ^ t and r 1 and 2 a. + i2, and 


assumed Root = i 


Then 1 deficiency — 

I 

A — 3 ^ I’ -p 2, Then u ^ l, r — 2, and assumed Root — 1 

Then — 2 ^ 7 .^ and deficiency = 

--- 2 -^- 

Let A = 5 = 2- -f- i. Then ti - 2, r = X and 2 a + 1 — 5 and 
assumed Root — 2^, 
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Tlicn 2 i I* = 1 + f + ^ =: 4 and deficiency = -jV 

Let A — 6 ^ 2= + 2 , Tlxen a = %r = % and assumed Root — 

Then 2 ^* = 4 + f ^ = 5^^ and deficiency ^ 

Let A = 7 2^ -I- 3. Then a = 2 r = 3, and assumed Root = . 

» • 

Then - 4 -j- y + -aV = deficiency = 

IjQt A := 0 = 2 ^ + 4 . Tiien » rr 2, r = 4 . and assumed Root = 2 

Then ^= = 4 + and deficiency = -A- 

_ 

Let A — ID = y -f- L Then a — 3r ~ 1 and 2 a + 1 = 7, and 
assumed Root 34. 

Tlieii = !) + t + 'iV = deficiency — ^ 7 . 

Let A — 11 iir 5= -I- 2. Then a ^ 3, r ^ 2, and assumed Root — a}. 

Then 3r]®=9+'^+^ = lO-rSt deficiency — 

Let A = 12 “ + 3. Then a := 3 , r = 3, and assumed Root = 3 ^. 

Then 34 ]“ = 9 4 - '/ + -^ = and deficiency z= 

Let A “ 13 = 3' + 4 . Then « ^ 3 r — 4, and assumed Root = 3>- 

Then ^ 9 + V + ii = deficiency = 

o 1 
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Let A = 14 = 3' + 5* Then rt = 3 r ^ 5, and assumed Root = 3f. 
Then ^1" = + V + deficiency = 

Let A = 15 = 3" 4- a Thetkii = 3 r = 0^ and assumed Root = 3^. 
Then + V + *H = deficiency = ^V 


From these examples vre may obsen’c— 


58) . That the deficiencies are in every case Z_-l according to Par» 57). 

59) . Tliat when the remainder is very great or very sinal!, the defi¬ 
ciency is small, but when the remainder Is a medimn, that as it uR- 
proaches to be equal to « -|- the deficiency becomes great, and is great¬ 
est when the deficiency is t™ and = a + 1. That is^ it is greatest in 
the 3d set of cases when r = 3 and = 4» Ifi the '2d set of cases w'hen 
r ^ 2 and = 3- And in the Isl set of cases, of course when r — 1 and — 2. 
This obsen ation is confirmed by the examples of Par. 44)* For in the 
1st and 4th examples w here r = I and = 728 that is very small and very 
great, the deficiency is small, and in the 2d and 3d examples w^ben r = 
332 and = 333, that is, a medium, the deficiency is great* 

(50). And that when A is equally distant from a" below, arid(n + 0' 
above the deficiency is equal. That is the deficiency is equal when A is 
equal to o'" -f 1 and (ft -|- 1)" — 1, and the deficiency is equal when A is 
equal to a" -j- 2 and (ft -|- J)* — 2, and the deficiency is equal when A is 
equal to ft" + 3 and (ft + ly — and so on. Thus— 

-—^—---—-— In the 1st set of Cases*-——--—-—* 

When A 2 = P + 1, and w hen A ::: 3 = 2''—L the deficiency is 
the same, viz* -f * 
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-In the 2ci set of Cases.- 



When A = 5 = 2* + 1, and when A = 8 = 3*—L, the deficiency is 
tlie same, viz. 

When A = 0 = 2" -f 2, and when A = 7 3*—2, the deficiency is the 
same, viz. ■fr- 

_In the 3d set of Cases.- 

' s 

When A = 10 = 3" -f- 1, and when A = 15 =: 4*—1. the deficiency 
is the same, viz. 


When A = 11 = 3* + 2, and when A = 14 = 4*—2, the deficiency 
is the same, viz. 

When A = 12 = 3* + 3, and when A = 13 = 4'—3, the deficiency 
is the same, viz. •J.f. 


This is easily proved generally, for since by Par. 57) the excess of 

(2 a + l)r -r* 

a * r over the Square of its assumed Root, is 


let the surd 


(2 « + !)• 

power whose Root is required be (a -f- 1)*—r. This is = «* -|- 2 « -f 1 r, 
and hence the remainder is in this case 2 a -|- 1 r. This being the 
numerator, and 2 a -|- 1 still being the denominator, the assumed Root 

is in this case a -|-- a 1-hence the deficien- 


2 a + 1 


2 o + 1 
(2a + l)r- 


r \t (2 a + l)r-r* 

cy is (a 4- !)•—r —(a + I-J =- 

^ 2a + 1/ (2a+ 1)« _ 


same expres¬ 


sion as before. 


0 
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61, But ibis observation will by no mcatiis apply to powers higher 
than the Square, as will appear from the following examples in Cubes. 

Let A be a surd Cube, of ’which « is the approximate Root, and r the 
remainder as before. Then on the principles of Par. ^), the assumed 

T r 

Root of A is a + --c: o H---. Then 

(b ^ 3 a* -f- 3 fl + 1 

Let A = 2 — P + 1 , Then « — J, r — l, and 7 

and assumed Hoot = 

Then J| ^ 1 + f + -J- idrj = IHli and defioieney “ 

Let A = 3 Z 2 P -h 3. Then u — l, r— 2, and assumed Root — 1^. 
Then = 1 + | q, deficiency = 


Let A — 4 — P -h 3. Then a = ],r = 3, and assumed Root — If. 

Then tf p 1 + f 4 . deficiency = 

Let A ^ .5 — l* 4 4 , Then a — 1, r = 4, and assumed Root “ if. 

Then if f z: 1 4 y 4 l4 + -sV? = S and deficiency — 

Let A ” (j — 4 5, Then « z; l, r — 5, and assumed Root — If* 

Then = 1 H- V +44 + f-H- ^ and deficiency ^ fff* 
Let A = 7 — p 4 0 . Then « = 1 , j* = (i, and assumed Root — jf. 
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r 


Then l-f-1’ = 1 + V + W + iil = deficiency = 


C2). It also appears from hence that the deficiency in the form 
« “ + r, is always less than in the form (a -f 1)^^^—r. For— 

When A ^ 2 ^ P + t, deficiency = and when A ^ 7 — 1, 

there is a greater deficiency 

When A = 3=1’ +2, deficiency = , and when A = fi = 2' — 2, 

there is a greater deficiency 4 ^. 


When A = 4 = l’ + 3, deficiency = t and when A = 5 = 2’ —3^ 
there is a greater deficiency 

This is also confirmed by the examples of Par. 44), for there the 
deficiency in the first example^ or 2^ 1, is less than tliat in the fourth 

example, or 3*— 1. And the deficiency in the second example, or 2® 4 . 332, 
is less than that in tlie third example, or 3^ — 332. 


63). And we may also observe that tlie deficiencies produced by 
assuming the Cube Root are greater than by assuming the Square Roots 
of the same number. Tlius— 


By 

By 

By 

By 

By 


the aasumed if. 
the osBUtned ifs 
the fissiiifled t/s 
the assumed t/; 
the assumed t/7 


deficiency h 
deficiency h 
deficiency is ^ 
deficiency is 
deficiency [» 


By the assumed 



By the assumed 
By thft Bssurncd 
By the assumed 
By the assumed 


t/: 

i/fi 

tfj 


there ib greater deficiency 
tlicre h greater defietcuej 
there is greater deficiency i^j. 
there is greater deficiency 
tlicro la greater deficiency 


Agreeable to what was conjectured in the latter part of Par. 34,) 
and which was confirmed by the very great deficiencies in example 2d 
and 3d of Par. 41.) 
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04). l£ may be presumed the Arabians would be anxious to correct 
or diminish such important deficiencies as these. The method they have 
employed for this purpose in the Square is as follows : 

r 

The assumed Root of -f- r by Par. 55), is a 4 *-that is, 

S a 4- t 


rx 1 


Instead of 1 here employed as the multiplier of r, and 2a, 


« + 

Sfi X 1+1 

let there be substituted the general real integer z, and this expression will 
become a +-^ in whicli e may be taken any integer at pleasure. 

2 dJ+ 1 

rz 

Then if this expression a +--beassumed the approximate Square 

» 3 + t 

Root of «' + r, the deficiency in this case will eiddcntly he a“ + r ^ 

/ r= ^ 11 

_j_) _____. Let any constant value be given 

\ Siiz+l/ 


Saz + 1 / {2az + if 

to and put tliis expression into Fluxions as in Far. 5<5), and then 

* . . 2 fl r + 1 

2 a - r 4- r _2 r r = a and r — --Substitute this value of r 

" * Se* 

<2 a r + 1) r—f^ 

and the expression---becomes 


{aetz + i) 


(2 a sr + 1) 


(2 o z + 1 


2 z* 


(2 a z + i}* 


4z^ 


( 2 az + 1 )* 


1 


05). Now as —— evidently becomes less, ns z becomes greater, so 

4 =■ 


it might at first be supposed that if z were taken very large, the error 
would be very inconsiderable. But then it must be observed that since z^ 
increases faster than z, so if z be taken very great, the numerator 
('2 a z + 1 ) r — 2 ' becomes negative, and since the denominator 


r 
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(Saz + ]) r — 

(•2rtz-(- 1)’ is positive so tbe fraction ■----which expresses the 

deficiency will also be negative, Now a negative deficiency is an excfess. 
That is by taking z too large, tiie assumed Root will he greater than the 

1 

truth instead of less. In this case the positive fraction --is greater 

(2a =+ l)r-r‘^z^ 

tbanOj and all the negative values of- -—— -; though they may be 

(2 a r + 

numbers of a greater denomination, yet as they are all less than o, so they 

1 

are also all less than positive - , which hence is still truly a maximuju, 

(1C), Now since this expression -- — ——when negative is the 

{2a z+ 1)* 

‘ r; 

amount of the negative deficiency produced by assuming a -j- — —as 

2 fl s 1 

the true Square Root of ft* -|- r, so if tliis expression have its signs chang- 

sM® fl « + l}r 

ed it will become —- -—--— and will be the positive excess pro- 

(2 fl z + 

duced by the same assumption. 


For in this case since by supposition a + 


2 az + J 


Ty so 


instead of (o' -|- r)— [« -|- - -- ) as in Par, G4) for a deficiency we 

\ 2 fl z -t- 1 / 

r 


have for an excess 
as above. 


\ 2az^l/ 


(rt* +r) = 


'* if* — (2 fl z -f. I )f 
(2 J3E $ 4, IJ^ 


(37.) Now this expression increases in value both by the increase of 
r and of z. 
















1 


1 / 
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3 


For 


r* — (t d r -J- I) r 
{aar 4 . 




(2 « = + 1 }* 


a -|- L 


Then— 


Firat. Since r increases faster than t, so by Increasing r the ex- 

r* r* f 

pression-will increase faster tl»an-— and hence their differ- 


(2aj -j. If 


2eir4't 


-a 


eucc 


(2a^+l)* Sas+1 


will increase also. 


Second. Let ^be another value of 2 r greater than the present, and 


let-- 

(2az -f- 1)^ 

a: (2 a ^ + l)® 


= X and 




^ Then— 


= = 


(2ei;+ 1/ 

1 )’ 


and hence x = 


+ ir 

?* (2 a ^ + 0* 


= s X 


4 a'1^2' 4.4n5;*-f 
4rt'^*s' +40^*2+?“ 


Tlien 4 a’ ^ r* + 4 n £ + s' ^ 4 n' + 4 « r + ^. For 

4 a’ f z* — 4 tt' s', and since by supposition s Z. so 4 a ^ s‘, or 
4n^sXsZ.4a^s X or4«^s, and for the same reason s* Z. 

4 a' s* + 4 n ^ s' + s* 

Hence a; = 5 x , or ; multiplied by a proper 

4 n’ s' + 4 « i;* s + ^» 

fraction* That is *r ^ s, and consequently tlie expression -- — ^- 

(■ 2 «s+ 1 >* 

r 

increases hy the increase of if. a\nd again evidently - -- which is 

2a z+ 1 

the subtracted part of the expression, is diminished by the increase of Zj 
that is, as r is divided by a greater number. Then since the increase of 


■# 
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1 ^ s* r 

causes - --- to increase, and - - - 

denlly cause their difference —--- 

+ If 


— to diminish, so it must evi- 

1 

r 

-to increase also. 

2 « + I 


Now r hy Par, 55) is Z_ 2 « + 1, that is, r is not greater than 2 a. 


Substitute tills value of r and the expression 


1 ^ 


r 


C2n:y+I)“ 2fiz + ] 


becomes 


4 a’ 


2 a 


4 iP s* -J- 4 n « + 1 2 -|- 1 


4 a- ;s* 4 rt’ s’ 

Now since 4: -\-4 a z 1 > 4«^j5^so —-Z_ - 

4 or z^‘\'4az-{-l 4 a- if 

4 (f z^ *2 a 4 (f z* 

or 1. And evidently----—- 

4 a’ 5^’ 4- 4 a 2r -f 1 2az^t 4 «■ J3r“ + 4 az -f- i? 

and consequently is, i\ fortiori, also Z. 1 1 and since it is also by supposi¬ 
tion, positive and real, it must be a proper fraction. That is, though the 

r z 

error of excess committed by assuming a ~\ --as the true Root of 

2 a 2 I 

a’ + r continually increases both as r and z are taken greater and greater, 
yet, although r be taken as great as possible, and though z be taken as 
great as we please, yet this error must always be less than unit, which is 
the limit to which it continually tends, but cannot pass. 


C8). This may be more directly, I will not say more satisfactorily, 

proved, in the method of modern Geometers, by considering Infinity as 

% -. 

a posUiYC Idea. In this case, since the expression --- ^—■ 

(2a« -f 1)* 2nJ!r + 1 
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IGO 


is increased both by the increase of r and Zj so evidently its maximum is 
produced ^vhen r and z are both maxiina. Now by last paragraph, since 
r is not greater than '2a. so So is maximum of i\ And since z is any 
integer at pleasure, so Inlinity is the maximum of z. Substitute these 

4 o' CO ^ 

values of t and z, and this expression becomes ----- 

4a-cs“-f4a3S -(-I 


s a 


■, Now since '2 a cc -j- 1 is inhnitely great* so 


:: a 


^ ^ —when 

-a c 3 + I 2 ax + 1 

a is finite, becomes infinitely small* ami vanisiies. And the quantity 
4 a cc -j- 1 being an infinite of the first order*' lanishes before 4 ci ® an 


infinite of the second order, and the expression is reduced to 


4«* 


4 a’ :o ‘ 


t 


as before. But it is to bo considered wbelber it be 'correct Losri 
ascribe positive properties to the negative idea Infinity. 


gic to 


(i9). By this it is evident not much advantage is gained, for by 
Par, 56) the error on one side may be and here it may be 1 on the other. 
To correct tliis, and to render the error of excess as small as possible, the 
Arabian Arithmeticians direct that j: should not be taken greater than 2, 


2 r 

and hence the assumed Hoot of a' + r is a -f- 

4 <i -p 1 

(4 n H- 1) r — 4 r* 


pressed by 


('2 a ^ -p IJ r — r 




becomes 


and the error ex- 


If in this 


(2«s+|)-- (I ,1 1)« 

case, the deficiency is positive, then by Par. (34), it cannot be creater 
1 1 1 

***“" J ^ uT” ***'* expression is negative, it is evident 

that It can only become negative by the increase of r. Now as before 
maximum of r is 2 a. Substitute this value of r, and the expression 
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(4tt+l)r — 4 r' 2 « — Bit' 

_becomes---and is tlie greatest deaoinitia- 

C4tt+I/ J6a=-h0a + l 

tion of the negative deficiency, and consequently as in Pat. 06,) this expres- 

8 rt' — 2 rt B fl" 2 fl 

sion with its signs changed, that is- - - = ” 7 “ ” 

l(jrt^ + 8«+t i^a + iy + 

is the maximuQi of the positive error of excess. 

70). Now this expression increases by the increase of a. h or let 

8«* 

a be any other value greater than the present, and let -- - = p, nnd 


Ci« + iy 


8 a' 


-* = 3 ^. And then by the very same reasoning that was employed 
(4 a + I)’ ^ 

in Par. 67) with z, x and it will be found that p n ^ X 

^ ^ I0«'n' + 8tt'a + 5r 

and that IC a’ + 8 « «' + «= Z. 1 « «= «= + 8 b' « + «=, and consequently 
thatp = T multiplied by a proper fraction, that h,p^- r. And lienee 


_ '►3 ff 

8 a' ^ A ■ " 

increases by the increase of a. Again 


2 a 


(4a4-1)* Hla 

and since a' increases faster than a, so !fl ^ + 1 increases faster 

than 2fl. That is, ^ . a « i r a...t 

_ __ diminishes by the increase of a. And 

I 0 rt^+ 8 a + l 

consequently by tbe same reasoning as in Par. 07,) the whole expression 

__ ___ increases by the increase of «, and is by supposi- 

(4 a -hO* ^ (4 a + 1)“ 

lion positive aod real. And by a continuation of the reasoning of the 

8 a' 2 rt ^ 

same paiagrapli, it will be seen that -- '■ ^ 7 ^ TT^ 

s^oiucpa « p. { 4 a + t)^ (4 a + 1 )^ (4 0 + 0 ^ 
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® . 8 a' 

and consequently also Z. — or That is to say, the 


10 fl ' + 8 rt 1 


10 0 = 


'It 


error of excess committed by assuming-as the Square Root of 

4« 1 

«= +r continually increases as o is greater and greater, but can never 

exceed the limit J. Tins U also proved by the same consideration of 

Infinny. as in Par. 08. For if „ be infinitely great, then, in the expression 
8 a*—2a 

^ «'■ and 8 « + 1 vanisltes before 10 o', 

and hence it a-ill bo reduced to = a as before 

I8a= 


ri). As an illustration of all this, let us resume th^ former 3 sets of 

examples of Par. 57,) and suppose = 2, so that U>e assumed Root will 
2 r 

be a -j- —-. and tiien— 

4a-i- I 


--I —_ - 

A =: 2 and assumed Root ^ 1 ^. 

Then IJI’ = i + j, q. ai,j deficiency = 

Let A = 3 and assumed Root = !>-, and in this case r 
a maximum. 


2 a, and is 


Then JA| excess is 

“ ^---- 2___ 

Let A G and assumed Root — *>!l 

—■ -i u * 

Then n 1* = 4 + I + ^ deficiency = 

Let A = C and assumed Root - 2 ;, 
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Then = 4 + y + 44 = ^4 deficiency = 

Let A = 7 and assumed Root = 2 ^. 

Then 2^ j * = 4 4 y .|4 — 7^ and deficiency ^ 

Let A ^ 8 and assumed Root = 25-, and in this case r — 2 a, and 
is a Maximum. 

Then 2;”j“ 4 + y 4 |4 8=4 and excess 4^. 

-- 3 --- -- 

Let A 13 10 and assumed Root ^ 

Tlien 3 ^ | v— 4 -Lf 4 i- and deficiency = 
l^et A := 11 and assumed Root = 

Then ^ 0 4 -h tV^ = 10 j 4 S^ deficiency = yyf^. 

Let A = 12 and assumed Root — 

Then 3X|* ^ j) 4 4^ 4 = 11414 deficiency ^ 

Let A = 13 and assumed Root = »T^• 

Then 3^' = 0 -)• if + ^ = 1 V<V an*! excess = -^. 
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Let A 14 and assumed Root = 

Then ::: 9 -h H excess 

Let A 1 = 15 and assumed Root :r 3 |^, and in this ease t — 2a and 
IS a Maximum. 


Then - 0 + fi + ^ = 15^ and excess = 


And from these examples wc may obsen’c_ 

72 ) . That each deaciency ^ ^ accordiug to Par. 63 .) 

73 ) * That each excess jC. -J- according to Par. 70 , for even in tlie three 
cases where r h a Maximum, and consequently the excess should, by 
Par. 08 and 71 ), be greatest, the excess is 

AVhen « = J, only 

Vii hen rt = 2, it is greater, and becomes J-a, 

\\ hen a — 3 , it is stiU greater, and becomes 

And we may hence also observe, that the excess increases with Uie 
increase of a, as by Par. 70 ). 

74 ), For more iUustration, let ^ be taken - 3 , and let other things 


remain die same, and th 
the deficiency must be ^ 
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three sets of examples will beeome as follow : 

^------ - - I ----—-- 

Let A = 2 and assumed Root — If. 

Then ifl* = 1 + f + A — excess 

Let A = 3 and assumed Root — If and r, a Maximum. 

Then If | "* = If- y + = 3|f and excess — ff , 

-* o_ 

Let A — 5 and assumed Root = 2A* 

Then = 4 -f f§. f- z= 4fH’ deficiency — At- 
Let A = 0 and assumed Root = 

Then * = 4 + f-J + -^ = and excess = fjV 
Let A = 7 and assumed Root ^ 2 ^. 

Then ‘2^1 = 4 + ff + AV = ^*^*1 excess = AV- 

Let A ^ 8 and assumed Root — and a Maximum. 

Then 2f||* =j 4 + ff and fff = 8AV excess fA* 

-- 3 - 


Let A = 10 and assumed Root == 3^y. 
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Then 3^1 • = 9 + +1 + rtr = ““'I deBciency = ^ 


Let A = 11 and assumed Root = 3^. 

Then 3^* = 9 + H deficiency 

Let A = 1*2 and assumed Root = 3^^^. 

Then 3^71* = fi + l-l + -sWt = excess = 

Let A = 13 and assumed Root = 

Then = 9 + H + and excess = *V 

Let A = 14 and assumed Root = 3f^. 

Then a^|* = » + « + W = 1-H« “"d excess = We 
Let A = 15 and assumed Root = 3{-}- and r, a Maximum. 

Then 3{T1‘ = » + W + W = and excess = W- 

And from these examples we may observe — 

75) . That each deficiency as by Par. 75,) and each excess 

Z. 1, as by Par. b8,) and also that the deficiencies, though less in value, are 
yet fewer in number, and the excesses are both greater in number and 
value than in the examples of Par. 71.) 

76) . For still farther illustration, let us take z zz a’great number 
— 100, and let us lake the three examples in these sets wherein r is a 
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Maximum.andwhcreinconsequenayby Paras. «7 and CSOtheexcessshouU 

100 r 

be as great as possible. Then the assumed Root will be « + — 

100 X 2 rt 200 a 


= « -f 


= « + 


and tlien 


200 a 4- 1 200 a 4- 1, 

. T' ^ 

hi- L)L€t A = 3 and assumed Root = 14H* 


Then TJ|^* = I + ^^? + IK-Ji = 


Let A = 8 and assumed Root =: 2 

Then 2*^41* = 4 ^ 4- iHfH- = ® HSiH- 

Let A =: 13 and assumed Root = 3f^x* 


Then 3ml‘ = » + W.^ + 

In which it will easily be observed, that the excesses, though large, 
are yet still ..i. 1, and that they increase with.thc increase of o. 

77 ). These speculations might easily be continued anil diversitied, 
and pursued into higher powers ; but this, like all other Mathematical 
subjects leads to interminable results, and as an abrupt conclusion must 
be made somewhere, so it is high time, considering the length of this 
Paper, that it should be made here. Some apology is, perhaps, necessary 
for the great length to which the Essay has already extended, and which 
is, indeed, much greater than I had supposed would have been necessary; 
but it is not very easy to abridge such a detail without rendering it 

o 1 
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obscure j und 1 therefore hope tlie nature of tlie subject, which is both curi¬ 
ous in itself, and affords a complete estimate of the state of Arithmetic 
among the Arabians, >rilt be a sufficient justification of my prolixity, 

78), I must conclude this Essay as my former, with an acknow¬ 
ledgement of my obligations to my very intelligent friend Bewan Katih 
Jee, of Patna; by him 1 was furmshed with the extract of the Ayoun-ul- 
Hisab, His Treatise of Arltlimctic formerly mentioned, * and his oral 
.explanation, enabled me to comprehend tlm obscure and studied brevity of 
the Arabian Author; and front tlie same sources I derived those observa¬ 
tions on tlie fractional part of the Root which form the basis of the con¬ 
cluding paragraphs of the present Essay. 


* See Essay on die Binomial Theorem, Vol XlII. of tlio Itc^eorches, p, 
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RELIGIOUS SECTS OF THE HINDUS, 


By HOILVCE HAYMAN WILSON, Esq. 
Secrdufy Asiatic Society, 


SAIVAS. 

In the former communication on this subject, which I had the honour to 
lay before the Society, 1 attempted to convey a notion of the different 
classe.s amongst which the numerous worshippers of Vishnu are distri¬ 
buted. In my present, I propose to compleat my task, and commencing 
with the followers of Siva and of Sakti, conclude witfi those sects which 
are of a miscellaneous and less orthodox description. 

The worship of Siva in the districts along the Ganges, presents 
itself under a very different aspect from that of Vishnu, and with some 
singular anomalies. It appears to be the most prevalent and popular of 
all the modes of adoration, to judge by the number of shrines dedicated 
to tiic only form under which Siva is reverenced, that of the Linga^ yet 

w 1 
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it will be generally observed, that these temples are scarcely ever the 
resort of numerous votaries, and that they are regarded with compara¬ 
tively little veneration by the Hindus. Benarcsj indeed, furnishes excep¬ 
tions, and the temple of Vistcemara* is thronged with a never-ceasing 
crowd of adorers. There is, however, little solemnity or veneration in the 
hurried manner in which they throw their How'ers or fruits before the 
image ;t and there are other-temples, the dwellings of otlier divinities, 
that rival the abode of Vistvestvara in popular attraction'. 

The adoration of Siva, indeed, has never assumed, in Upper India, a 
popular form. He appears in his shrines only in an unattractive and 
rude emblem, the mystic purpose of which is little understood, or regard¬ 
ed by the uninitiated and >mlgar, and w hich offers nothing to interest the 
feelings or excite the imagination. No legends are recorded of this deity 
of a poetic and pleasing character; and almve all, such legends as arc 
narrated in the Puranas and Tantras, have not been presented to the 


• ** The Lord of*11an epithet of Siva, represented as usual by a Linga. It is one of the 
twelve principal emblems of this description, and hot been, for many centuries, the chief object of 
veneration at Aost or Bwnaru. The old temple was partially destroyed by the Motiammedans 
in the reign of Aurbsgzeb: the present was built by Ahalta Bai, the Maliratta Princess, and 
although emoll and without pretension to magnificence, is remarkable for the minute beauty of its 
architectural embellishments. 

f A Hindu temple comprises on outer court, usually a quadrangle, sometimes surrounded by 
a piazza ; and a central edifice constituting the slirine. This, which in Upper India is generally 
of small dimensions, is divided into two parts, the SahhA^ or vestibule ; and the GarMagriha, or 
adytum, in which the Image is placed. The course of worship is the drcuroambulating of the tem¬ 
ple, keeping the right hand to it, os often os the devotee pleases: the worshipper then enters tlic 
vestibule, ond if a bell U suspended there, as is commonly the case, strikes two or three rimes upon 
it He then advances to die tliresldmld of the shrine, presents his offering, wliich the officiating 
Brahman receives, mutters inaudibly a short prayer, accompanied with prostration, or simply with 
the act of lifting the hands to the forehead, and departs. There is notliing like a religious service, 
and the rapid manner in which the whole is performed, the quick succession of worshippers, the 
glwmy ospect of the shrine, and the scattering about of water, oil, and faded Bowers, inspire any 
thing but feelings of revcreocc or devotion. 
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Hindus in any accessible shape. The Saivas have no works in any of the 
common dialects, like the Rdmdyttiuiy the Sarli&y or the Bhaktamuld. 
Indeed, as far as any enquiry has yet been instituted, no work whatever 
exists, in any vernacular dialect, in which the actions of Siva, in any of his 
forms, are celebrated. It must be kept in mind, however, that these 
observations are intended to apply only to Gangetic Hindustan, for in 
the Soutli of India, as we shall hereafter see, popular legends relating to 
local manifestations of Siva, are not uncommon. 

Corresponding to the absence of multiplied forms of this divinity, as 
objects of worship, and to the want of those works which attach impor¬ 
tance to particular manifestations of the favourite god, the people can 
scarcely be said to be divided into different sects, any farther than as 
they may have certain religious mendicants for their spiritual guides*. 
Actual divisions of the worshippers of Siva are almost restricted to 
these religious personages, collected sometimes, in opulent and nu¬ 
merous associations; but for the greater part detached, few, and in¬ 
digent. There are no establishments amongst the Saivas of Hin¬ 
dustan, like those of Srinith or Puri; no individuals as w'ealthy as 
the Gokulastha GosahiSy nor even as intluential as the descendants of 
Adwaita and NityAnand. There are no teachers of ancient repute except 
Sankara AchXrya, and his doctrines are too philosophical and specu¬ 
lative to have made him popular. 

The worship of Siva continues, in fact, to be what it appears to have 
been from a remote period, the religion of the lirahnianas* Sambhu 
is declared, by Menu, to be the presiding deity of the Brahmanical order, 
and the greater number of them, particularly those who practice the rites 
of the VedaSy or who profess the study of the Sdstrasy receive Siva as 


See a preceding Note— A. R. toI. XVL page S. 
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their tutelary deity* wear his insignia, and worship the either in 

temples, in their houses, or on the siSe of a sacred stream, providing, in 
the latter case, extempore emblems kneaded out of the mud or clay of the 
river’s bed» The example of the Brahmans, and the practice of ages, 
maintain tlie veneration universally ottered to the type of Siva ^ but it h 
not the prevailing, nor the popular condition of the Hindu faith, along 
tlie banks of the Ganges. We sliall now proceed to specify tlie different 
classes into which the worshippers of Siva, as distinct from the mass of 
Brahmans, may be distinguished. 

DANIHS AND DASNaMIS. 

It is customary to consider these two orders as forming but one divi¬ 
sion, The classification is not, in every instance, correct, but the practices 
of the two are, in many instances, blended, and both denominations are 
accurately applicable to the same individuaL It w^ill not be necessary, 
therefore, to deviate from the ordinary enumeration. 

The DaAilis, properly so called, and the TridaMh of the Vaishnaeas^ 
are the only legitimate representatives of the fourth A^rowia, or mendicant 
life, into which the Hindu, according to the instructions of liis inspired 
legislators, is to enter, after passing through the previous stages of student, 
householder and hermit.* It is not necessary, however, to have gone 
through the whole of the previous career, as the Bralunan may pass from 

* Thua Mexu, fi, 33. 

*' lifting thus {^fanned religious acls id a forui during the ibIrJ pdriion of hU lift, l(rt htJia 
become a Aanydri, tor Uie fourLh portion of it, abiuidoiijiig aU 2cmijul aflbcliom 
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3 

any one of the first orders to the last at once ;* he is then to take np his 
staff and water pot, to derive from begging such a portion of food as is 
sulhcient for liis mere sustenance, and to devote the remainder of his day 
to holy study and pious meditation .t 

Adopting, as a general guide, the rules of original works, tlieZ^an^i is 
distinguished by carrying a small or wand, with several processes 

or projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in which 
the Brahmanical cord is supposed to be enshrined, attached to it: he 
shaves his hair and beard, wears only a cloth round his loins, and subsists 
n 2 :)on food obtained ready-dressed from the houses of the BraJimanas 


” So Miifu, 09 expounded by KullukjL Bdatta, 6, S8. 

•smiT uaT l 

Fsr^TTrrn ttwi i 

“ HaTiitg perrofmed tlie ^acrilice of Prdjttpattt » Bnlinian may ppocced from bouse, 
thot 13 , from the tecom] order, or he may proceed efeu from tivo first to the condition of o 
ladeetl the mEcrmcdute stogc of the VaTNjpnuiha is amoogst ibe prohibhed ocls in the JfOiU age, 

f Agrce&hly to Uie high Authority already quoted, 0, 41, die- 

Tift^^11 

^ Departing from hit house, taking irith him pure implements, hif water-pot, and staff, keeping 
silence, unallureJ by desire of objects near Ijiro, let him enter into the fourth ordcr,'^ 

** Lei him have no cuhnary fire, no domicile, let him when very hungry, go to the town for 
food, lot him patiently bcardiseosoj let him study to know Godj nnd Jlx his atteutlan on God alone. 
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once a day only, whicli he deposits in the small clay pot that he carries 
aln-aj-a nitli him: he should live alone, and near to, but not within a city; 
but this rule is rarely ohsorvetl, and in general the DaMis are found in 
cities collected like other mendicants in * The D«m has no par¬ 

ticular time or mode of worship, but spends his time in meditation, or in 
practices corresponding u ith those of the Yoga, and in the study of the 
Ved&nta works, especially according to the comments of SANKsBicHiavA. 
As that teacher was an inearnation of SivA.t the DoYais reverence that 


Tbc§c ire ill feuAilcd an tlie rollowJng rexia of Menu* 

j. 

WIT ' 

9PSIRT 3T 


** His bur, mils qnd beard being clipped, bearing with lum a dith, 
him wander about continually irithout gkbg paio m any being." fiS, 


a B taff, and a waler-poij let 


*' Only once a diy let 
for an inchDritc habituated 


hm demand food, let bim not Imbittiote himself to cat much it a time, 
to eat much, become* inclined to acniniil gtatification. fi5. 


“At the time when the smoke of kitchen fires b&s ceased, when the pestle Ilea moiionJcti, 
when the burning charcoal ii exiinguiihed. when people liqve eaten and when dhhei ore removed 
iiiQl u, late in the day, let the Sanydsi always beg food. * 


for ’"7.let w™ bB sl.a, 1.1 hta ca« osl. 

for . .offifcoy K, ..ppor. bfe, bu. lor J,i„ s, ^ y 

in .1,! niv '""'“''J »"»i'r«ofMADr,AVA ArB4„A! h« folio,™,, 

h I.' J ■*' doKOnt U^SAKx.gvt, WM rorctold in the Siaiula Purdiia • a oni 

pherr ,.h,ch, If feund u, .1,., „„t, .ill „,i,j P^- 
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deity and his incarnations» in preference to the other members of the 
Triads whence they are included amongst liis votaries i and they so far 
admit the distinction as not unfrequently to bear the Saha mark upon 
tbe forehead, smearing it with the Tripundra, a triple transverse line made 
with the Vibhiili, or ashes whieli should be taken from the fire of an 
A^niholra Srafiman, or they may be the ashes of burnt cowdung from an 
oblation offered to the god*. Tliey also adopt tlie initiating of 

all the Saka classes, either the five or six syllable Mantra, “ lYoimi 
Sifdi/a,” or, " Om, Salmi Sivgyii.” The genuine BaASi, however, is not 
necessarily of the Saiva or any other sect; and in their establishments it 


• The iDilenAl, or arnl the cfficicy the marli, Uie: Tr^ndra^ tre thus de(CTibfld 

in ihfi — 

The ashM of fire made with burnt cowdung, sre tlio material fittest for the Triputtdra. 

•«1 --mM 

trCq+i t ^ 

-j -j 

^YllOcrcr marLs the Triffumira with ashcB, flfirecably to rule, is purified from tio« of tlie fir«t and 
■ecood degree: "ho mohM it on liU forehead without the Mantrag, being ignorant of its tirtuc, 
iriti be purified from every tlmple Ain* Tbe mode of making it la thus laid down i 





‘Br?n * 


Beginning between tbo eye-brows, wad carrying it to their extremity, the mark made with the 
thumb reverted between the middle and third fingert* ii called the Tripundra. 
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will be u^sually found that they profess to adore ^irg-una or ^iyanjanot 
the deity devoid of attribute or passion*. 

The DaMis, who are rather practical than speculative, and w ho have 
little pretence to llie appellalion beyond the epithet and outward 
of the order, are those most correctly included amongiit the Saiva sects. 
Amongst these, the worship of Stva, as Bhairava, is the prevailing form, 
and in that case part of the ceremony of initiation consists in infiicliug a 
small incision on the inner part of the kne^, and drawing the blood of the 
novice as an acceptable offering to the god. The of every des¬ 

cription, have also a peculiar mode of disposing of their dead, putting them 
into coffins and buiying them; or when practicable, committing them to 
some sacred stream. The reason of this is their being prohibited the 
use of fire on any accountf. 

Any Hindu of the three first classes may become Satij/dsi or Ba^U, 
or, in these degenerate days, a Hindu of any caste may adopt tiie life 
and emblems of this order. Such are sometimes met with, as also 
are Brahmans, who, without connecting themselves with any community. 


• TLei)^n^.’,flrU,eNorihof Indtii,rr U.e Sany^^ or monwtJc portion of thi. Sm^i 
BrohmanGs of the Soutli, of whom Buchakan the following accotinL: The mo«t nu, 

m^roiu <U« hore, and whicb compreluod. about ono-lmlf of ail the BraI.inaD< in thcLow^rComatic 
u called tho S^uErtai Sect, and it. member, aro the followm of Sakicaba Th.u -v. 


^myojpt arc too Ovna of this Mctj” (ibid SOS) and the DaAdtJt have 




ritj ozQOfigit Saiva Braluoatut of Oic Kortb of India. 


•0 |]< 
class 

tbe lum wtar me jumya, tio tiic lame, (liEicb, I. S7)* 
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assuiTic Uie character of this class of niiendicants. Those constitute the 
DaiiilU simply so termed, and arc regarded as distinct from the primitive 
members of the order, to whom the appellation of Dasitdttiis is also appli¬ 
ed, and who admit none but Brahmans into their fraternity* 

The Dasnhm DaMh, who ate regarded as the descendants of the 
original members of the fraternity, are said to refer Uieir origin to Sankara 
Acharva, an individual who appears to have performed a part of some im¬ 
portance in the religious liistory of Hindustan ; and to whom an influence 
has been often attributed much exceeding that which he really exercised. 
His biography, like that of most of the Hindu saints, is involved in consi¬ 
derable obscurity; but a few facts may he gleaned from such accounts as 
we have of him, upon w hich reliance may be placed, and to which it 
may not be uninteresting here briefly to advert. 

A number of works ate current in the South of India relating to 
this teacher, under the titles of Sdiikara Snnkar^ 

Vijay^t or Sankara Digvijaya, following much tiie same course of narra¬ 
tion, and detailing little more than Sankara's controversial victories over 
various sects; in most cases, no doubt, the fictions of the writers. Of the two 
principal works of the class, one altribulcd to Anandagiri, a pupil of 
Sankara, has already been noticed.* The other is the work of Maohava 
AchIuya, the minister of some of the earliest chiefs of Vijayanagar* and 
who dates* accordingly, in tlie fourteenth century. This is a composition of 
high literary and polemical pretension, hut not equally high biographical 
value. Some particulars of Sankaba’s birth and early life are to be found 
Id the Ilipattif or political and statistical description of JUdlairt/** 

* See Aslalick Ketearche^, tqL XVL pdge 10. 

Y 1 
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although the work is sometimes said to have been composed by Sank a ha 
himself. 

AVith regard to the place of Sankaha*s birth, and the tribe of which he 
was a member^ most accounts agree to make him a native of Keraia, or 
Mataharf of the tribe of ^am&wri Brahmans, and in the mythological Ian* 
giiageofthe sect, an tncamatiozi of Siva. According to other traditions, 
he was born at C/tidambaram, although he transferred his residence to 
Malabar, whilst the Kerala Uipatii recognises Malabar as his native 
place, and calls him the offspring of adultery, for which his mother Sai 
MAHiDEvf was expelled her caste. 

In Malabar, he is said to have divided the four original castes into se¬ 
venty-two, or eighteen sub-divisions each, and to have assigned them their 
respiectjve rites and duties. Notwithstanding this, he seems to have met 
witli particular disrespect, either on accoont of his opinions, origin, or his 
wandering life. On his return home, on one occasion, his mother died, and 
he had to perform the funeral rites, for which his relations refused to supply 
him with fire, and at which all the Brahmans declined to assist, Sj^nkara 
then produced fire from his arm, and burnt the corpse in the court yard of 
the house, denouncing imprecations on the country to tiie effect, that the 
Brahmans there should not study the Vedas, that religious mendicants 
should never obtain alms, and that the dead should always he burned 
close to the houses in which they had resided—a custom which is said 
to have survived him. 

All accounts concur in representing Sank ah a as leading an erratic 
life, and engaging in successful controversy with various sects, whether of 
the Saiva, VaisAnava, or less orthodox persuasions. In the course of his 
peregrinations, he established several Maths, or convents, under the presi- 
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dence of his disciples, particularly one still flourishing at Srin^eii, or 
Srin^agiri, on the western Ghats, near the sources of the Tunj^abhadra. 
Towards the close of his life, he repaired as far as to Kashmir^ and seated 
himself, after triumphing over various opponents, on the throne of Sahas- 
WATi, He next went to Badarikdsrama, and finally to Kedarndth^ in. the 
Hhndh^a, where he died at the early age of thirty-two. The events of his 
last days are confirmed by local traditions, and the Piiha^ or throne of 
Sab AS w ATI, on which Sank ABA sat, is still shown in Kashmir; whilst at the 
temple of Siva, at Sadarit a Malabar Brahman, of the Kfamhari tribe» 
has always been the officiating priest** 

The influence exercised hy Sankara in person, has been perpetuated 
by his writings, the most eminent of which are his Phdsh^as, or Com¬ 
mentaries on the i^uiraSt or Aphorisms of VyIsa. A Commentary on the 
S/mgavad GiiOt is also ascribed to him, as is one on the Nrisinha 'Tapani^ii 
Upanishad^ a cento of verses in praise of Du nr. A, the Satindarph Kahan, is 
likewise said to be his composition, as sometimes is the Amru SatakOf a 
collection of amatory Stanzas, written in the name of Amru, a Prince, whose 
dead body Sankara is fabled to have animated, that by becoming fami¬ 
liarised with sensual enjoyments, he might argue upon such topics with the 
wife of Madana il/tsra, who was more than equal to him in discussions of 
this nature, and was the only disputant he was unable to subdue, until 
the period of his transmigration had expired, and he had thence bccomo 
practised in the gratification of the passions* 

Although no doubt of Sankara’s existence, or of the important part 
performed by him in the partial re-modelling of the Hindu system, can 
be entertained, yet the exact period at which he flourished can by no 


* Auitick RcKBrcliei, XO. page 531^, 
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lao 

means be determined. I haYe* in anoltier place, expressed my belief that 
he may have existed aboat the eighth or ninth century.* Subsequent 
enquiry has failed to add any reasons to those assigned for such an infer'* 
ence; but it has offered nothing to Tveaken or invalidate the conclusion 
there proposed 


• Prcracc 10 tlic Sanferit DictJpniiTy, XVII. 

t A Ildiakd/iara Manufcrxpt, in ihe po^wsEion of iho lolc Col. MACKeNzrEr entirletl San^m 
V^ytt^ (Mackenzie CoHecdan 1], 3#) giToi tlic roliowin^ list of ihc spiritmaJ liead? of the Snn^eri 
esiablidiment; 


1. Gorindn 

Sankara Achdrjra. 

3. Sanandana Acli^ryo. 

A. SurdsLira Achir^ a. 

5. Traiaka Adi^rjfa. 

C. Hast^malaka Acli&ya. 
Jnjrunsgliaiia AdJ'Urjn. 

8. Jnj^nottaina Acliirya. 

9. Sinlin^iritfwara Acfiirya. 
30. livaraijr[J]a Ach^a. 

H. XrLBinha itJuftti Achirya, 

12. Vitarana Ach^rja. 

13. Vldy^nkam Acli^ryn. 
It. BMrad Kriiiina Acb^irya. 
15, VidySinDya Aclijirja. 


IS. Chandra Sekhara Acliarya. 

IT. Nn'snha ffUiiraEi Achdrya. 

IS. Sankara Bharati Achdrya, 

10. Nrisiiiha Bharatf A^rlilrya.' 

20. Pumiliotloma RUiiratf AoUArya, 

21. BuriKidiflnilra Blidrarl Achdrya. . 

22 . Nrifliidia Qiiaraij Achdrya. 

23. faimntli fili^iratf Achdrya. 

24. Ahliinara Nitcinha Bhdraif AcJi^rya. 

25. Saclichiddnanda Bhdrati Acbdrya. 

2S. KriiiJiha Bhdrati Achdryn. 

27. Tmnuddi SHchdridananda Bhdratf AchiSrya. 

28. Ahhinara Sachduiddnanda Bh^ralfa Acli&rya* 

29. Nriainha Bh&ratl AchitEya. 


Thh gites 27 ilesccnis from Sakkaka. As the Ma^ni U dotted froTii the diiciplea, either 
by iIjc Guru when aho^it to die, or by the Stcdmulut the spiriiual c1iie(« af other establiiliments of 
the same sect, he is raided probabiy to the atation id the prioic of mnnhood» and ia the ease and dig* 
nity of hii oanctity has a faTourabtc protpect of a long life. Xwenty-fiTe years to a Gttru may there¬ 
fore be bat a fair aTciege allDurBiiee* and the nbovc list cotnpn'aDs at that rale an interval of 1357 
yesra; at what period it cIobos doeo not appear; but the IldtaAdtmro language ii obsolete, nnd the 
work is potiibly not le» tliaa two or three centarici old. Tliis stritn of Gurus is so far corroborativo 
of Uie view dsewtiere taken of SAKKAnA^a date ; but as it has bEon extracted by a Faodit, from a 
work wliich i could not consulit uiyielfj it is by no mcanj cerliUD tlvat it is correct, end 1 do not 
wish to attach any undue Importance to the nuilioritj. 
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* 

The spiritual descendants of Sankara, in the first degree, are variously 
named by difterent authorities, but usually agree in the number. He is 
said to have had four principal disciples, who, in the popular traditions, 
are called PadmapMa, llastdtnalaka, Sureswara or Mandana, and Trolaka. 
Of these, the first had two pupils, Tirtha and Asrama; the second, Patui 
and Aranya; the third had three, Sarasicali, Puri, and Bhdrali; and the 
fourth had also three, Giri or Gir, Pdrvata, and Sdgara, These, which 
being all significant terms, were no doubt adopted names, constitute col¬ 
lectively the appellation Dasndmi. or the ten named, and when a Brahman 
enters into either class, he attaches to his own denomination that of the 
class of which he becomes a member; as Tirtha, Puri, Gir, &c.* The 
greater proportion of the ten classes of mendicants, thus descended from 
Sankara AcHXRYA,liave failed to retain their purity of character, and are 
only known by their epithets as members of the original order. There 
are but three, and part of a fourth mendicant class, or those called Tirtha 
or Jndra, Asrama, Sarasicati, and Jihdrati, who are stiU regarded as really 
SankarX’s Dividts, These are sufficiently numerous, especially in and 
about Benares. They comprehend a variety of characters ; Init amongst 
the most respectable of them, arc to be found very able expounders of 
the Veddnta works. Other branches of Sanscrit literature owe important 


• It U scarcely worth while perhaps to translate words of such common occurrence, but to 
prove what I have suted In the text, I subjoin their signiBcation : TirtAa, a pUce of pilgrimage; 
Asrama, mi order, as that of student, householder, &c.; Vann, a wood; Artmya, a wood; -Jiamairdr,, 
the goddess of speech and eloquence ; Furf, a city; Bharati, speech, or iu goddess; a moun- 
tain; in common uso it always occurs Gir, which implies speech; Parvota, .mountaineer; 
Sdffora, an ocean; the names are always compounded witli different terms. One of SankarXs 
disciples wo have seen, called Anasda Giai. The famous Msdhava, when he became a DaA £, 
adopted the appellation of VIoyArahta. PGranoir, has been elsewhere adverted to, and other 
like names occur in some of the following notes. Bharati is the prevailing title of the latter 
Sringagiri Gurus. 
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obligations to tliis religioua sect.* The most sturdy beggars are also mem* 
bers of tliis order* aJ though iheir coutri but tons are levied particularly * 
upon the Bralimanica! class, as whenever a feast is given to the Brah- 
manas, the IXcu'utis of this description presetit themselves unbidden guests, 
and ean only be got rid of by bestowing on them a due share of the cates 
provided for their more worldly-minded brethren. Many of them practice 
the Vogfl, and profess to w'ork miracles, although with less success than 
some members of the order in the days of the author of the DAlfisidUt 
who specifies one I}andadMn, as able to suspend his breath for three 
hours, bring milk from his veins, cut hones witii hair* and put eggs into a 
narrow mouthed bottle without breaking tliem. 

The remaining six and a half members of the Dasndmi class, although 
, considered as having fallen from the purity of practice necessary to the 
are still, in general, religions ckaracters, and are usually denomi¬ 
nated the chief points of diflerence between tliem and the preced* 

arc their abandonment of tlie stad, their use of clothes, money, and 
ornaments ; their preparing their own food, and their admission of mem¬ 
bers from any order of Hindus. They are often collected in Mat/ts, as 
well as the Dandist but they mix freely in the business of the world; they 
carry on trade, and often accumulate property, and they frertuently offi¬ 
ciate as priests at the shrines of some of the deities* | some of them even 


Savkara and Madhava arc well known by LLtnlr numcraut and excel tent works. The 
chief Vedanta writers, in like manner, were DaMit j and the Author of the Da^ta&tintdra, K auasraata 
the Commentator on A-mera, and VuryAxiswara, the Coftimcntutor on tiie texts of Taj.vaval- 
XYA, were nf the lome dais of ascetics. ‘ 

t Wfirfw Afifh, a guest, a temporary dweller upon eiitti j or wftu AtUa, past uway, 

JiDCnted from worldly cares and feelings. 

t Tlie ofliciating priests at the celebrated shrine of AKHArunwA, In Benares, «re Atm. 


/ 
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las 

marry, but in that case they are distinguished by the term Sami^ogi, from 
the other Aiih. 

The chief practices and designations of the Damisy as generally charac¬ 
teristic of thoirithave been abready adverted to, but a great yariety prevails 
in the details * Their philosophical tenets in the main, are those of the 
system, as taught by SakrarA and Ins disciples , but tJiey gene¬ 
rally superadd the practice of the Yo^r ns taught by tlie followers of 
Patanjali, and many of them have latterly adopted the doctrines of tlie 
Tantras, Besides Sankara, the different orders of Bamtiit hold in high 
veneration the Mun i Dattatbeya, the son of Atri, and An asuyX. By vir¬ 
tue of a boon bestowed upon Atri, or according to one legend, on his wife, 
by tile three deities BbaiimX, Vishnu, and Siva, that sage had three sons. 
Soma, Datta, and DuttvisAS, who were severally portions of the deities 
themselves.t Datta, or DattItreya, was eminent for his practice of ihc 
Yoga, and hence is held in high estimation by the Jogis, of whom we are 
next to speak, whilst, as an incarnation of a portion of Visuku, be 13^ 
likewise venerated by the Vaisltttavtts, 

YOGIS OB JOGIS, 

The DaiWs are to the Saiva sects, what the followers of RiMfNCJA 
are to those of the Vaisfutava faith, and a like parallel may be drawn be¬ 
tween the disciples of RiMiNANiy and those of Gorakhsatk, or the 
Kdnphaia Jog is t the first pair being properly restricted to the BraJimanical 


• A ipccimen of ilie independent but ftCATcely ortliodox Dart A', it presented in tbe nretl 
known pewoivige Puran Gir, of wUfjro Mr, DukCam puhli^bed ud accoufll in tlwdiU Tolume flf 
ihc AfUiic ItescJiTdies, 


f Pki^oai, Book IV, and yidirkoHil^^ PuriiHa, Cliapter XV L 
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onler, intended chiefly for menof Uie two latter admitting mem¬ 

bers from every description of people, and possessing a mojKJ attractive 
popular character. 

The term Jogi or Fo^i, is properly applicable to tlie followers of the 
Yoga, or Patanjaia school of pJiilosophy, which, amongst other tenets, 
maintained the practicability of acquiring, even in life, entire command 
over elementary matter, by means of certain ascetic practices. The 
details of these it is nnnecessary lo particularize, and acconnts of them and 
of the Yoga philosophy, will be liest derived from the translation O'f Bhoja 
Devas’C omment on the Patanjala SidtOM, in Accountof theliindus, 

and Mr. Coleerooke's Essay on the SdttA'Ayn and P&Umjala doctrines, in 
the 1st volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, It is 
sufficient here to observe, that the practices consist chiefly of long con¬ 
tinued suppressions of respiration ; of mhuling and exhaling the breath 
in a particular manner; of silting in eighty-four different attitudes; of 
fixing the eyes ou the top of the nose, and endeavouring, by the force of 
mental abstraction, to effect a union between the portion of vital spirit 
residing in the body and that which pervades all nature, and is identical 
with Siva, considered as the supreme being, and source and essence of all 
creation. When this mystic union is effected, the Fogt is liberated in 
bis living body, from the clog of material inciunbrance, and acquires an 
entire command over all worldly substance. He can make himself lighter 
than the lightest substances, heavier than the heaviest; can become as 
vast, or as miuate as he pleases, can traverse all space, can animate 
any dead body, by transferring his spirit into it from his own frame, can 
render himself invisible, can attain all objects, becomes equally acquaint¬ 
ed with the past, present, and future, and is finally united with Siva, 
and consequently exempted from being born again upon earth, TJiese 
super-human faculties arc acquired, in various degrees, according to the 
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greater or less perfection with which the initiatory processes have been 
performed. 

According to standard authorities»the perfect fulfilment of the rites 
which the Yogi has to accomplish, reqnires a protracted existeuce and re¬ 
peated births, and it is declared to be unattainable in the present or Kah 
age,* The attempt is therefore prohibited, and the Yoga is prescribed in 
modern times. This inhibition is^ however, disregarded, and the individuals 
who are the subjects of our enquiry, endeavour to attain the super-human 
powers which the performance of the Yoga b supposed to confer- They 
especially practice the various gesticulations and postures of which it 
consists, aud labour assiduously to suppress their breath and fix their 
thoughts untU the cftect does somewhat realise expectation, and the brain, 
in a state of over-wrought excitement, bodies forth a host of crude and 
wild conceptions, and gives to airy nothings a local habitation and a 
naiue,^ A year's intense application is imagined enough to qualify the 


* The thus enumcrales the difficulty or iropMsibillty of completing the To^ in 

the present age, 

" From the unitcailinesa of the senses, tlio prevalence of sin in the £dlir (rad tlio shortnEM of liftf, 
how can Emitaiion by the Fejm be ohuitHMi,* 

Again— 

In the Kali age, the and terere penance arc irapructtcable, 

t Some who have commenced ihtir career in thid line, have carried die practice to Btvml 
hours duration, at which lime they have deBcrihed themiHlvei ai becoming pErfeedy eihaosted, 
with strange ahjecls passing before thein, and iporlu of Ere dashing iu their eyes* One indivitlaal 
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ttdept * whilst inferior facnities may be obtained by even a six month’s 
practice. 

There are few Jogis^ however, who lay claim to perfection, and their 
pretensions are usually contined to a partial command over their physical 
and mental faculties. These are evinced in the performance of low mam* 
meries, or juggling tricks, which cheat the vulgar into a belief of their 
powers. A common mode of display is by waving a C/wwri, or bunch of 
peacock’s feathers, over a sick or new-born iofant, to cure it of any morbid 
affection, or guard it against the evil eye. A trick of loftier pretence 
has, of late, attracted some notice in the person of a Brahman at Madras, 
who, by some ingenious contrivance, appeared to sit in the air, and who 
boasted of being able to remain for a considerahLe period under water. 
He and his followers ascribed tUo possession of these faculties to his 
successful practice of the observances of the yoga.f 


quitted it from h&ring at last a fgure rcsemtiling himself alivays lurforc bin], and Icnawing t^iJi to 
bo a dcKpUEm, he wLielj lufL^ired th* iunilar cliuracter of any otlier pwionary cruaiuro of liia con- 
tomplaiion and die absurdity of tbc prai?tic<e. Dobdis liafi EOme amudtig an^cdotui on tlih sidijirctf 
(page S57, &c.J tliey me i'ulEy lutlientlfated by die draitar accounts mtIhcIi many VairSgiit in Ujij>cr 
ludia, wLU readily furmib. Tiie worthy Anae may indtftl be geutral^y trusted when ho confuic* 
bimsclr lo wlial be »w or Itacw ; b much ibat Ive heanl he waa luldod, and in almost every tiling 
connected with die language and llteralute, and iha rellgiea ot phUoiOpby, u taught by clauical 
oulhority, be cominlu cgrcgioua bluuderf. 

• ^nnnaw't 

O' 

Leading a life of chastity arid ohsteaiiousne&s, and ctiligcnt in the practice of tlte the 

ybffi becomes pcrTcctafter a year: of tliis there ii do doubt. UaiAa. Pradipfi, 

t Sitiitiff ttt t/io Air^ —An exhibitioD at Madras lias ejcciied coniidcrable cutbsiiy. A Qrah- 
tnin, old and siigbily made, represented to be of high cute, conrriTea to poiac lumoetf in a most 
eatraurdinnry manner in the air. He perfurms this feat at any genileitian's hnuae, not far money, 
but as on act of courtesy. The folloirltig U u descrlptioii, from an eye-witncas, given m a Calcutta 
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In referring to the origin of tliis system, we must, no doubt, go back 
to some antiquity, although the want of chronological data renders it 
impossible to specify Uie era at which it was first promulgated. That it 
was familiarly known and practised in the Eighth centu^, we may learn 
from the plays of BhavabhOti, particularly the and MAdhava* * 

and from several of the Purina,, in some of which, as the Kdr.so 

Purim, we have .a string of names which appear to be those of a 
succession of teachers.t The cavern temples of the South of India, m 


B.„cr The «.!, .ppw.lv. .««> i« * pi®* P'"''- '"/T “ . 

heuj tamb... o«r .Wch he put. . kind ot eruieh. like th.t ef . w.lk.eg eruleii, ^ 

,M, . pkee .r eenuueu l.ide= ihce he eerric. will, hi™ i» » 

,l.„.e L come ,* .ec hie. eshihii. The ..fwiU et .he heu« hold . bl.nltct ^ 

«hen i. U eithdro™, 1« i. di.c*«red poked io the oir. oboe. fo« feet free, the pwod, in . mm® 

..mude, me outer edge Of e..1.mdnwrely..uchio*d» erutoh, the kogmof 

rotely cuotiog bc.d.; the oil... hood .»d .m, held up it. on erect po.lurc Tite ^ 

held up before hio., end they hewd o gu-slins noise like .hut occonooed by »,od eec.p.es frow a 

bMder or tube, end »hen the eereen withdrovn be mi, .g.in .1.0*08 »» H™.. 1 be 

..me men hw ihc poirer of euying uoder rmtw for leocnil boiiTS^ Ho dodioes to r*P 
doeeit merely eeying he li.. been long necuMomed to do lo." The Icnglli o ime or 
an ..mole in 1.:. Liol .t«io" i* noonderebb. The per«.n who gore the above oeeoiint ..y. that 
Z remoined to the .ir for t«.Wc ottoo.re: hot bcfwe the Go.ernor of M.Jto. he coououed on l.n 
buelcn Kot for /or^ mtoo(«."-d»<ilie lUWlfy AornnI/or Hard,, 1B«. 

• Sec especially the opcninE cf 5tli Act, oml Nutef. 

+ Siva, it ie e»id. oppeered in the hegtontog of the Kjli «ge a. Swsta, for Uie P""!?* 

benefittogtheB-ohmono,. Herreidedoo the/W<oyamounU.i„,..nd Ueglatbe K^. He h^ 

chief dUdpIe.. one niM termed Stv.rA, mid the ether. SweTA.t.t.A, Sw.TA,w.t, end Swctauohita. 
■nieyirnd ,wen.j.clghtdireiple,-S«ti«, iforfooo. Sobdre, febno, end twee.J-fow other,. Of 
these, few, whomnomee toe not mentioned. h») moety-reren dUcple.. mo.tcre of the Topo .ed 

infettor pottioo. of Stv.. Thorn Brehomow whereelte the nme of there teechc.. .ed 
Jibaitons acquire BrahmQvhfffA, or ItnourlHJgc orapirite Titat lUta long slnng a one lun r an 
,«e.,.y.|l.e nemc. i. -holly fatitioo,. eeemi imprebable, .llhoogh the h.t » pombly not re, 
occurue. The four primitive teeclwn m.y he imogloory; but it U . cunou. eiteumsUOK ihit the 
noid Suita, vrdifc. *«uld he the leading member of eeeh oppell.liOD, .nd .hit to Uie [*r,on 
of Sim, ood tiu firet diidple, it should slwtd doiie lu SwtrA, tie uMtt. S.vA, however, a .Iweyo 
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.t “■ «' S-* ™d LI. 

.^:izzzzT“ r 

popular for™. Tho praoUcc, of Z y ^ “ 

aud enforced .n the AIaAm,.u.t There is little reason to ouestion 

jerefore the exiatence and popularitv of the V u 

w»r:“:rr;zitrr”^ 

pf .»rrr:?Z' 

conclusive or satisfectory. ' ** ‘■™“* 

;'" Of comparatively r^ent origin. This is the sect 

GorauhxAth to’ r “‘‘"‘’"’‘''’e® “« ‘*‘o!c founder, a teacher named 

-ntioned by *Aucrrmr Th T'" " “ 

y Azfc, and in the district and town of Gorakhpur, where 


“S' ss r:a”r.r;“s."" ” “* 

«ccu'ci Jo ilio TETtou* AtaHfu (Jr nnaiti ' f ihc wfllli ura covered wiih 

«»pe DI £tepAanta and Eita^ i, cj,c.‘f DL^^'d*'*”'' » fwouritt: rubjea ofwulp. 

rewng* for that datf, not baviog be«n invited o^’i«™ Jd ""''‘’“jr".' *"’*•'“ 

cate ibc ^ “• »"« rf t).e/-n™ 

POfieni*. and o„e of il» nave, of &*«„ is named tlut oTJeosJ^ T •%' 

nmanchone e /<de lAUrary iSbraioj,. Vole. J ^e Jogis. 

t Tlicjft ollmioiu occur in Uie Kjmj i> »- a 

of *cy<«M«cdetaaed at conaidemlT'i .^’ '*® «««s» «irra, the ,b. 

-V- on.™ u miHiderablc leagib, and airenuonaly enjoined. 
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aUo exist a temple and religious establishment of hts foila\rers* They 
hold also ZQ veneratioa a plain near I>ic&raka, named Gorakhkkctr; and a 
cavern or subterraneous passage at Ilaridwdr^ The Sa\}:a temples of 
i^epal^ those of SamhunMi Pasupatindlh, and others, belong to the same 
system, although local legends attached to tltem, have combined in a 
curious manner the fictions of the Hauddha with those of the Brahmanical 
mythology.* 

From a 67^o^A/^,tor controversial dialogue between KAufa and Gob arm- 
NiTHt it would seem tlzat they were personally known to each other, but 
various texts in the Bjjek allude to him as if recently deceased. In either 
case these two teachers may have been cotemporaries, or nearly so, and 
the latter therefore llouriahed in the beginning of the 15th century. Ac¬ 
cording to his followers, he w'as an incarnation of Siva; but in the contro¬ 
versial tract above named, he calls himself the son of Matsyendra NXth, 
and grandson of AoinAth. I Matsyexdba NXtm appears to have been 
the individual who introduced the Yo^a Suivism into one of the 

works of the sect, the Hatha Pradipitf makes Matsyenoba prior to 


* See Asiatic Resedrcli^i taI. XVI. page 4V1, oad Note- 

-t* Dui hoj been printed in ihn first volume of HJodw ond Hinduatatti SdeeUema, for the use 
of the Intcrpreicrs of the Bengal Army, compiled by Captain Paice. The diacusaion, in the form 
of B dialogue, occurs page 140. 
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OoRAKu liy five spirilual descents,* and this would place the former in 

the I4th century, supposing tite Kabir work to be correct in the date it 
attributes to tlie latter* 


If the date assigned by Hamilton to the migration of the Hindu 
tribes from Ckitanr, the beginning of the Mtli centun^ be accurate,1 it is 
probable that this was the period at which the worship of Siva, agreeably 
to the doctrines of Matsyendra, or Gorakh, was introduced there, and 
into the eastern provinces of Hindustan. 


The temple of GorakhnXth at «iccording to the local 

tradition, was founded by Siva in tlie second, or Treta age. Of its revolu- 


■ Ilut list of tcacicjn k ilius paitioiJansed; 


AdindiA, 

2 . 

S* Smitbara. 

4. Anit7tda, 

B, £&aira^, 

B. CAourdn^i. 

7. Mena. 

8. GoToAiAa. 
t^fApdAtAa. 

10* Vifauit 

lb MimiAana BAaiTatii. 
12. SiddAalnuid&ii. 

12. AantAada, 

14. /^iurartdaAa. 

15. Sttrdaanda. 

16. BtddAapd<Ai. 


17. CftitTpdii* 

1S. Kdneri^ 

19. Pv/^{^}dda. 

20. ^'iti^andtAa* 

21 * JVtraTt^naw 

22. KapnAa . 

23. J?iWv. 

24. KdAacAnridwijarii. 

25. Afiamd. 

2S. I^aAAudeva. 

27i GofiiehUi. 

23 . Dijtditita* 

29. BAAivMt. 

20. jVdgabodAa, 

21 , CkamtaAopdliAa. 


Tho auihor of iho Oaiia Prmtlpp, Ajmjl Rama, ,„to, tiui Aae lod raioT more 

^«UbU.l,o.™|. .owe of thorn we ,r,y ooUk. Hindu eppellehree. If (he d«o wuigned to Co™*- 
.0 (he (ex. bo rghti, aojeotured, Me owoot w,igu much more than fif.eeo ,ea™ to each of hi. 


successort. 


t Bamihon’t Nepalt pigc 14. 
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imns subsequent to that period, no account preserved, until it was 
converted Into a Mobammedan mosque by Ai-X-addin^ The teniple, alter 
some interval, was re-built in a different situation by an association of the 
followers of GorakunXtii, and ibis was possibly the period at which the 
sect assumed its present form. A similar fate, however, attended this 
edidee, and it was appropriated by Aorakozf-ii to the Mohammedan 
religion. A second interval elapsed before a shrine was again erected 
to Gorakhnath, when it was re-bnilt on the spot on which it now 
stands, by BvnniiANATH, according to instructions communicated to 
him by GorakiinIth in person. The present temple is situated to Ibe 
west of the City of GortM/mr> and attached to it on the south are three 

temples, consecrated to MahApcva, PasupatinXth, and HakumXs, llie 
inclosure also comprehends the tombs of several eminent members of 
this communion, and the dwellings of the Muhant aud his resident 
disciples, 

GobakhnXth was a man of some acquirement, and has left specimens 
of his scholarship in two Sanscrit Compositions, the Gorakshtt sataka 
and Goraksha kalptt: third, the Gvraksfia sa/tmra N&tm is, probably, 
of his writing. The celebrated Bhartriharj, the brother oT Vikram i- 
DiTYA, is said to have been one of his disciples, but chronology will not 
admit of such an approximation* According to the authorities of the sect, 
Gobaxh is but one of nine eminent teachers, or NMs. Of the perfect 
Yogh, or SiddhaSf eighty-four are enumerated ; but it is said, that there 
have been many more, of whom several are still upon the surface of tlie 
earth. 

The Jogis of Gorakhnath are usually called Kuuphatas, from having 
their ears bored, and rings inserted in them at the time of their initia¬ 
tion* They may be of any cast \ they live as ascetics, either singly or in 
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Mal/is.* Siva is the object of their worship—Uiey officiate indeed, as the 
priests of that deity, in some places, especially at the celebrated Lit, or 
Staff, of Bhaibava, at Benares. They mark the forehead with a trans¬ 
verse line of ashes, and smear the body with the same; tliey dress in 
various styles, but in travelling usually wear a cap of patch-work and 

garments dyed with red ochre. Some wear simply a Dhoti, or cloth 
round the loins. 


The term Jogi, in popular acceptaUon, is of almost as general appli- 
cation as and Vairigi; and it is difficult to fix its import upon 

any individual class, besides the the vagrants so called, fol- 

owing ^ually Uie dictates of their own caprice as to worship and be- 
>e , an often, it may be conceived, employing the character as a mere 
p ea or a lazy livelihood. The Jogis are. indeed, particularly distinguish- 
e amongst the different mendicant characters, by adding to their reli- 
gious personification more of the mountebank than any others: most of 

drel 1 iaterpretaUon of 

•>, an pa misti}-; Uiey are also often empirics, and profess to cure 

d.^ases with s^ific drugs, or with charms and spells: but besides 
these aecomplishmenu. the Jogi is frequently musical, and ploys and 

abn^i* -I ammals into his business, and often travels 

to ol '"i • " “ '“onliey. whom he has taught 

dress InhrscirsT^l ^'' S^tictl^tions. The 

colours r generally a cap and coat, or frock of many 

colours, they profess to worship SiVA, and often carry the like 


Solitary and indniendant Uvinir howrwM. . 

OaUta Pradipa ia to be drpeodld 

^ f5tTOf> I 

flrdwiwar wrtnl ^ ttftnn ii 
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the Jangttmas, in the cap; all classes and sects assnme the character, and 
Mussehnan Jogis are not uncommon. One class of the Hindu Jogis 
is called Sdringi/tAr^ from their carrying a Saringi, or small liddlc or lute, 
with which they accompany their songs : these are usually lihdslui stan¬ 
zas on religious or mythological topics, amongst which, stanzas ascribed 
to Bhatrihari, and a Pauranic legend of the marriage of Siva and PXr- 
VATi,are particularly celebrated. The beg in the name of Bhai- 

RAVA: another sect of them, also followers of that deity, are tenned J>dn- 
harsy from their trafficking in small pedlary, especially the sale of thread 
and silk, to the housewives of the villages ; another class adopt the name. 
oi Matsyendrisy Qt Macchendrisy’iiom Maisyendray y/Xxoiw they regard as 
their founder ; and a fourth set are lihartriharisy from a traditional refer¬ 
ence to him as tlie institutor of this particular order. The varieties of this 
class of mendicants, however, cannot be specified : they are all errants; 
fixed residences, or Mathsy of any Jogisy except the KanphataSy rarely oc¬ 
curring : an observation that will apply to, perhaps, all the Saiva sects, of 
whom it yet remains to give an account. 

JANGAMAS. 

The worsliip of Siva, under tlie type of the it has been ob¬ 

served, is almost the only form in which that deity is reverenced.* It is 


“ Id a weU*goveroetl and well-rfgulaled country, fenilo and protperous, Uie Hatha ioyi (he 
who upholds the world in eternal continuity,) should reside in a solitary cell, witliin the precincts 
of a Math* “ Other directions follow, applicable to most cslabliihincnts of a similar nature. 
The cell should hare a small door, be neither too loAy, nor too low, be well smeared with cow«duog, 
and sliould be kept clean and free from reptiles: the Math sliould have a temple, a mound or alnu*, 
and a well, adjoiomg, and be enclosed by a wall. 

^ * Im prevalence throughout the whole tract of the Gangtty as far as BtnareSy is suffidcntly 

conspicuous. In Bengal, the temples are commonly erected in a range of six, eight, or twelve, on each 
side of a Gkity leading to the river. At Kalna is a circular groupe of one bundred and eight temples, 
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also perhaps the most ancient object of homage adopted in India, sabse- 
quently to the ritual of the Vedas, which was chiefty, if not wholly, ad¬ 
dressed to the elements, and particularly to Fire. How far the worship 
of the Linga is authorised by the Vedas, is doubtful, but it is the main 
purport of several of the There can be no doubt of its univer¬ 

sality at the period of the Mohammedan invasion . of India* TJie idol 
destroyed by Mahm UD, of Ghiztiii was iiotliiiig more than a Lingiif being, 
according to Mirk«ok», a block of stone, of four or five cubits long, and 
proportionate thickness■j' It was, in fact, one of the twelve great LingeeSt 


erected bj the ef Dordwan* Eack of the templei in roo^iats of d tingle cbii.Tig.bcT, df h 

iqutre fcmip flurtnounted by m pyramid At centre; the area of each 19 ^ery small', the of blade 

or irliitc marble, oceupies the centre j tlia olTdrlnga nre preacnied at tlio ilire&liold. XicnorMp bow- 
ever, I 9 tbo peculiar ocftt of thii form of weraliiii: iisc principal deity Vikwkiwaiia, u observed 
already, is a XiVi^, and mosc of ths chief objects of ttie pilgnmage arc slntilar blocks of stone. 
Fortleular divisions of tlio pilgiimign dtiect visiting forty-tevea T^ia^as, oil of pre-eniLiient 
sanctity; but there are hundreds of inferior note still worsliipj^cd, end cbeusondi whoso fame 
and fashion have pnssed nway* If wo may believe Siva, indeed, he counted u hundred 
in Kati, of which, at tlie time ho is supposed to tell this to Devr, he oddsBixty crorc,or six hundred 
miUions, were covered by tlio waters of ilie Ganges A is said, by tbo coiaTnentator 

on the Khaiida, in which this dialogue occurs, to contain ns many years of mortal* at ore 
equal to fifty of Srahmas years. KotwitUstanJing the ncknowJetlged purport of this worship, it it 
but jusUce to state, that it is uunttEnded In Upper India by any indecent or indelicate eeremonicf, 
and it require* a mther livdy imagination to trace any rnemblonce id its symbols to tlie objecia 
they arc aupposctl to represent. The absence of ah indecency from public worship and reliEioua 
eitablldmients In the Gangeiic Provinces, was fully esublielied by tho Viodicator of ibe Hindus, 
the late General STUAnr, nndln every thing relating to octuiU practice, better nuthority cruinot be 
desired. (Vlndicatloi}, Port J*t, 99, and more particularly Part 2d, 13b). 


* The ^^rtfuPMT-iiaa, which coniama the JSail KAanda, particularly inculcates the worship 
of Siva iu this form; *0 do tlie Siva, Mmhmandaf and Linga Parcpuu^ 

t llic full owing is the posMgo from the Itoxt a* Stfa, alluded to: 

j \ I J ^ i*J fjB je. J iJ yJ W I j. 4} izJ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ J 

J ja K Aj-., Ij7 j j JMJ 4^ yj 1 J l—alj ^ ^ J 
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then set up in Tarious parts of India, seyeral of which, besides 
or wbich was the name of the Siva, demolished by Mahmud, were 





» Tlie lemple in which ilie Iilol af JojmimiA atoofl, wm of consldcmbla eslenl, both in len^h 
and breadth, and the roof wes aupported by bfty-*ist ptIEari in rewrs. Tlie Idol was of polished 
atone, 113 height WM about fire cubtti, and it# tbickntsj in proportion n two cubits i#ere below Efound. 
MarfMtTD hiTiiig entered the temple, btoto the stone St>mnai&, with a heary niace t »nio of tlio 
fragments ho ordered to be conreyed Ee Ghizni, and they were placed at tlic ihrMhold of the 
Moique” AnotJicr authority, the Tebh^ii ABceri^ a hiaiery of Abber's reign, with ft preliminary 
Sbetch of Indian History, ba# the folJo»nng t 


\j jJ j W bjd 

aU \ ^ j i:>^J ^ 1 jj ^ d .ii.< U 

O I* Jl*.* <U4JS ! ji «_iLj ^ J ^ Jj J y> 3 ^ jJ A3 U. J UjSJ 1 



In the year 415 fBiJtra} Majimud delennincd to lead an army ngnin&t Somnaifft a city on 
tliiC sea-shore, with a temple nppcrtalning to the follower* of Dkaiima, the temple contained many 
idol*, the principal of which wa* nttiacd SomneiA, It U related in some histories that thi# idol 
was tarried from the Kattba, upon the comjag of the Trophet, and linneported to India- Ttifi 
Bralunanlcal record*, however, refer it to the time of Knisnsa,* or on antiquity of 4000 yearn. 
KaisHKA, hioiseir, ia said to have disappeared at thI# place* 

*> When the Sul i an arrived at N^crwaleAt (,tho capital of Guacrat} he found the city de«rted, 
and conyieg off svxh provistoua as could bo procured, lie advanced to SemmitA: tbe inlmbilani* of 
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destroyed by the early Mahoininedaiiconquerors* Most, if not all of them, 
'also are named in works, of which the date cannot be much later than the 


thifl placa thplt giitps Bgaid&t him, but it wha £<Hia carried by the irrcsbtlble thIout of 
(inopi, and a tprrdilc ataugliiler cf ita derendpra cjisued. TIte ti:!znplc was levelled with Ute ground; 
the idol Samuathf which wo* of stone, was broken to pieces, and in cocnmeiDoradon of tlio victory, 
fragment wm sent to Ghizni, where it was laid at tlie threshold of the principal moique, and was 
there many jears-^ 

These tiatemcnts sliew that the idol was notluog more than a block of stone, of very moderate 
ilimensionj, like the coimcon representation of the type of Stra. FanisiiTA, however, has converted 
it into something very different, or n coloasal figure of the ddty himself; and fallowing Colonel 
Bow’s version of dint compiler, the lustonnn of Drilisli India gives the following h^hly coloured 
account of a iransacUon which never took place, Filled with indignation at sight of the gigantic 

idol, Manuci} tumed a blow at us fttad, with liis iron macO, The nose was struck oft froni its 

fact. In vehement trepidation, the BraAfnatts crowded round and olTered mdUona to spore the 

RotL The Gnxtahsj daszicd with liie ransom, ventured to counsel acceptunce, MaIiiuud crying out 

tliat he valued the title of breaker not sello' of idols, gave orders to proceed with the ir*tk of des^" 
traction. At the next blow the Ixlitf of the idoi burst open, and forth issued a vast treasure of 
diataotuli, rubles and pearls, rcn-ardlng Uie holy pettererauce of and explaining the 

devout liberality of the Bra/iMatu /" (Vol, L 491.) 

* * The tweire Linffos are parlicuTarlsed in the J^dra SaJpoy dF the MijmC Vpopunwa, 

wlicrc Sjva is made ia say—*' I am oirmiprewnt, but I am etpEcially in twelve formi and places,'’ 
Tiicsc be eunmerates, and they are as follow t 

L Soatandiha. in SaurasAiray I c. Sn™;, in its most exteniivc aense, including pari of Gusi^ 
raty where, Indeed, Patmm S(mndiAy or iho city of iSoniffaiA, U still liiualcd. 

2. jffaUiAdoana, or Sri Sat/oj detcribed by Colon cl Mackonzic, ihe lute Surveyor Generah 
Asiatic ilcmrcltcs, VoL 5th. 


3. MahttAdloy in Oaptim This deity of stone was earned to DeAlt, and broken there upon the 

cnptuieof Oa^dH, by Ai.tuwsh. A. D. 1231,^Bow* According to the TrAkat AAbtri, die shrine 
was tlicn three hundred yenrs old* 

i. Om*d™ U nld to ti.n'O bno b £Jo,i,s but it it probibl^ Uio tlicin of Masiaoeo, at 
NmuJatbi, on the AVmodd* 


s. Amartsto^ U also placed in Ijayin.^ an ancient icmpio of Mahaoro, on a hill mar fWw, 
\% nolicrf by Dr, Htrstnrn, Asiatic llc«archM. VoL fltli, but be docs not give die name or fomi. 
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eighth or ninth centuiVi and it is therefore^ to be inferred^ Trith as much 
certainty as any thing short of poaltive testimony can afford, that the worship 
of Siva, under this type, prevailed throughout ludiaal least as early as the 
hfth or sixth century of the Christian era. Considered as one great branch 
of the universal public worship, its prevalence, no doubt, dates much 
earlier; but the particular modiScations under which the several types re¬ 
ceived their local designations, and became entitled to special reverence, 
are not in every case of remote antiquity. 

One of the forms in which the Ling(t worship appears, is that of the 
Lintraiffts, LmgatmiiiSt or Jangamas^ the essential characteristic of which 
is wearing the emblem on some part of tlie dress or person. The type is 
of a small size, made of copper or silver, and is corumonly worn suspended 
in a case round the neck, or sometimes tied in the turban. In common 
with the Saivas, generally, the smear their foreheads with VibMft 

crashes, and wear necklaces, and carry rosaries, made of the Rudid/cs/tasted^ 


6. VaitfyaMdiAt at ia B«agal j tlie temple h atHl ia being, atiJ ij a celebrated place 

of pilgrimage. 

7. at SetidtatuSiti, the island cf /famiMtmiraj bctTrcca Cejr^en and llie conttneat; 
tliia Unffam ia fobkd to have heeu let apby Hama. The temple ia atill la tolerable repair, and la 
one of the moit luagnihccnt la ladU. The gftieiYaj if one hirndml feet High. It haj been re* 
peattrdty deaenbed, and » dcliiaeateJ. in Da.s^el'^ Superb Platcf of Indian Aatlquitbf, from ivbich 
it baa been copied into LANaLc's Manuments de LTIjndooelan. 

0. Shfiitatanhara, Ln DdAiJu', whidi i*, la all probability, the aame with a LinffA 

wnnbippcd at Dracharamj ia thu I^/amahaidri diatrict, and there venerated aa one of the princljul 
twelve. 

10. Tr^aiabAAnj oa tite banka of the GomatSi whether the temple itlEl ckEsU I liave no know¬ 
ledge. 

H. Gau&mu-jia li aaoUier of the twelve, whose orlgioal the and present fate are uaeertain. 

12. Kedirttn, or Ktdaf<m£tht in the Httridltrya, haa been repeatedly vltitcd by Inte iravcllcrt. 
The deity U represenEed by a thtpclesi man of rock. 
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The clerical members of the sect usually stain their garments with red 
ochre They are not numerous in Upper India, and are rarely encounter¬ 
ed, except as mendicants, leading about a bull, tl»e living type of NtiiuHt 
the bull of Siva, decorated with housings of various colours, and strings of 
Cowri shells : the conductor carries a bell in his hand, and thus accom¬ 
panied goes about from place to place, subsisting upon alms. In the 
South of India, ike JLin^aifeU are very mimerous, and the officiating priests 
of the Shua shrines, are commonly of this sect,* when they bear the desig¬ 
nations of Arddhya and Pandimim.'\ The sect is also there known by tlie 
name of Vira Saiva. The following account of the restorer, if not the 
founder of tlie faith, as well as a specimen of the legends by "which it is 
maintained, are derived from the Bdsava Ptirdm. 

AccordiDg to the followers of this Ikith, which pnevells very extcnsiv'cly tn the Dekhin^ 
JidTxA, BdsaviLt Bds^veana, or Bdswapa or BasavappHi dllTertfDt modt!S of writing his name, 
only reiitored tliLs rriigion, and did not invent it. This person, it is said, was the son of 
Mddiga Edya, a Brahman, and Madevi written oLso ^ladata arasa and MaMmbdt inhabi¬ 
tants of Hingtde^ar Parvati /fgrahdram^ on the west of Sri Sa/fa, and both devout wor¬ 
shippers of Sjv 4. In recoinpenso of llieir piety, Nandi, the bull of Siva, was born on earth 
as ihtir son, becoming incarnate by command of Sivi, on his learning from N abed a, the 
decline of the Soiivi faith, and prevalence of other less orlbodox syiiLems of religion. The 
cltiid was denominated after the Bdswa or Brhaisa, the bull of the deity- On his arriving 
nt the age of invcstitarie, be refused to assiuno tbc thread orditiurjly worn by Brahmons, 
or to acknowledge any except Is w An A or SrvA- He then departed to the town of 

die capital of or Vijaia RdyOf and obtained in marriage Ga^igdmhdj the 

daughter of the Dandandyak^ or minister of polioe. From thence he repaired to Siingame^’‘ 
tuoro, where be received from Sangamesa::ara initiation in die tenets of the Vira Baiiia 

faith. He was invited back from this place to succeed Lis father-in-law upon his decease^ 
in the oflice he bad held. 


* Tliey also officiate io this capAcily at the temple of Keddmadu ia Bin{irc$. 

+ Thia ward lEcmi to be properly PdfidaTanga, pak complcxioned| from tlieh 

smearing UiemKlvea with asliea. it is so tuetl in IffmticAawdrnV history of ifoAdetro, when epeakliig 
of the Saita Brcdtmaat, 
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After his return tn his sister^ who was one of lits first disciple^ was deJivered 

of n son, Chenna who is not unfrequenUj confounded with hb tmclc, uiid regarded^ 

perhaps more coiTccdy, os the founder of the sect 

Afier recording these events, the work enumerates various marvellous octions, per¬ 
formed by Bhsava. und several of his disciples, such as converting groins of corn to pearls 
—discovering hidden treasures—feeding multitudes—healing tlie sick, and restoring the 
dead to life. The following ore some of the anecdotes narrated in the Purina* 

Buiana having made hlmseif.remarkable for the profuse bounties he bestowed upon the 
Jangamai^ helping himself from the Royal Trcasurj'for that purpose, the other minlHetu 
reported his conduct to Bijala^ who called upon him to account for the money in his 
charge, Ba^ava smiled, and giving the keys of the Treasury to the king, requested him to 
examine it, which being done, the amount was foimd wholly undlminished, B^ala tlierenjian 
caused it to be proclaimed, ihnt W'hoever calumniated BdsavOi sliould have his tongue cut out> 

A JaTtgftmdf who cohabited with a dancing girl, sent a slave for bis allowance of rice to 
the house of Bdsava^ where the messenger saw the w^Ue of die latter, and on his return re¬ 
ported to die dancing girl the magnificence of her attire. The mistress of the Jangama was 
filled with a Longing for a similar dress, and the Jangnmn having no other means of grati* 
iyixig her, repaired to Bdsava, to beg of him his wife's garment, Bd^ViH immediately 
stripped Gangdmbdf bis wife, ondoUicr dresses springing from her body, itc gave them all 
to die Jangama. 

A person of the name of Kanapn, who regulorly worshipped die image of Ex am res* 
waha, imagiuiug the eyes of the deity were affected, plucked out his owm, and placed them 
in die sockets of the figure, SivA, pleased with his devotion, restoied his worshipper his eyes, 

A devout Sairo named Mahadevala Machd^at who engaged to wash for ell die J&a- 
gattias^ having kiUvd a child, the Raja ordered Basova to have bini secured and punished j 
but declined undertaking the duty, os it would be uoavailing to olfer any hornt to 

the worshippers of Siva. Bijala persisting, sent \m servants to seize and tie iiim to tiie 
legs of an elephant, but ATachaj/a caught the elephant by the trunk, and dashed him and 
hU attendouts to pieces. He then proceeded to (ittack the Raja, who being alarmed, apph- 
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ed to Bisavaf and by his advice, humbled himself before the offended Jangama. Basova 
also deprecated bis wrath, and Mach^fo being appeased, forgave the king, and restored the 
elephant and the guards to life. 

A poor Jangam having solicited alms of Kinnaritfa^ one of Basova s chief disciples, the 
latter touched tlie stones about them with his stafi^ and converting them into gold, told the 
Jangam to help bimselC 

The work is also in many places addressed to the Jainasy in the shape of a dialogue 
between some of the Jangama saints and the members of iliat faith, in wliich the former 
narrate to the latter instances of the superiority of the Saiva religion, and the falsehood of 
the Jain iaith, which appears to have been tliat of Bijala BdyOf and the great part of the 
population of Kalydna. In order to convert them Ekdnta /?amaya, one of Basova's disci¬ 
ples, cut off his head m their presence, and then marched five days in solemn procession, 
through and round the city, and on the fifth day replaced his head upon his shoulders. 
The Jain Pagodas were thereupon, it is said, destroyed by the Jangamas. It does not 
appear, however, that the king was made a convert, or that he approved of tl»e principles 
and conduct of his minister. He seems, on the contrary, to have incurred his deatli by 
attempting to repress the extension of the Vira Saiva belief. Different autliorities, • al¬ 
though they disagree as to the manner in which Bijala was destroyed, concur in stating the 
fact: the following account of the transaction is from the present work. 

“ In the city of A'fl/yffno were two devout worshippers of Siva, named Allaya and 
Madhuvaya, They fixed their faith firmly on the divinity they adored, and assiduously 
reverenced their spiritual preceptor, attending upon Bdsava whithersoever he went. The 
king, ByaUtf well knew their merits, but closed his eyes to their superiority, and listening 
to the calumnious accusations of their enemies, commamled the eyes of Allaya and MaJAu^ 
vaya to be plucked out. The disciples of Bisava^ as well as himself, were^highly indignant 
at the cruel treatment of these holy men, and leaving to Jagaddeva the task of putting Bijala 
to death, and denouncing imprecations upon the city, they departed from Kalydna-^Bdsaxnt 
fixed his residence at SangamerstJara, 

MaehdyOf Bowmidwaya, Kinnara^ Kannatha^ Bommadeva^ Kakaya^ Masanaya^ Kola- 
kila BommadevOf Kairajaya, Maihirqjayaf^md others, announced to the people, that the 
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Ibrtanes of Bijala had passed awav, as indicated by portentous signs ; and accordingly the 
crows crowed in the night,jackaJls howled by day; the sun was eclipsed, storms of wind 
and rain came on, the earth shook, and darkness overspread the heavens. The inbiibi- 
tants of Kalyatia w’crc filled with terror. 

When Jagaddeva repaired home, his mother met him, and told him that when any 
injur)' had been done to a disciple of tlie Saiva fiiith, his fellow should avenge him or die. 
When Daksha treated Sita with contumely, Parvati threw herself into the flames, and so, 
under the wrong offered to the saints, he should not sit down contented : thus saying, she 
gave him food at the door of his mansion. Thither also came Mallaya and Bommayoy two 
others of the saints, and they partook of Jagaddtrva*s meal. Then smearing their bodies 
with holy ashes, tliey took up tlic spear, and sword, and shield, and marched together 
against Bijala, On Uieir way a bull appeared, whom they knew to be a form of Basava 
come to Uieir aid, and the bull went first, even to the court of the king, goring any one 
Uiat came in their way, and opening a clear path for them. Thus tlicy reached the court, 
and put Bijala to death in the midst of all his courtiers, and then they danced, aud pro* 
claimed the cause why they had put the king to death. Jagaddeva on his way back, recall- 
ing the words of his mother, stabbed himsel£ Tlien arose dissension in the city, and the 
people fought amongst themselves, and horses w'ith horses, and elephants with elephants, 
until, agreeably to the curse denounced upon it by Bdsava and his disciples, Kalyana was 
utterly destroyed. 

Bisava continued to reside at Sangameswara, conversing with his disciples, and com* 
muning with the divine Essence, and he expostulated with Siva, saying * By tliy command 
have I, and thy attendant train, come upon earth, and tliou host promised to recall us to tliy 
presence when our task was accomplbhed.” Then Sita and PXrvatI came forth from the 
Sangamesveara Lingam^ and were visible to Bdsava^ who fell on the ground before them. 
They raised him, and led him to the sanctuary, and all three disappeared in the presence 
of the disdples, and they praised their master, aud flowers fell from the sky, and then the 
disciples spread themselves abroad, and mode known the absorption of Bdsava into the 
emblem of Siva.”— Collection^ Vol, 2nd, Hdlakamra MSS, 
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The^atc of the events here recorded is not particularised, but from 
various authorities, they may be placed with confidence in the early 
part of tlie eleventh century*. 

The Mackenzie Collection, from which the above is taken, contains 
a number of workst of a similar description, in the ancient Kanara dialect. 
Tliere are also several works of the same nature in Telugu, as the Bdsaves- 
warn PitrAna, PandUdnidhya CUeritra, and oUiers. Although the lan¬ 
guage of Uiese compositions may now have become obscure or obsolete, it 
is not inv'ariably so, and at any rate M*as once familiar. This circumstance, 
and the marvellous character of the legends tliey relate, specimens of which 
have been given in the above account of the founder of the sect, adapted 
them to the comprehension and taste of the people at large, and no doubt 
therefore exercise<l a proportionate influence. Accordingly, Wilks, 
Duchanan, and Dubois, represent the Ldm^mvants as very numerous in 
the Dekhin, especially in Mysore, or those countries constituting ancient 
Kanara, and they are also common in 7V/m^a«a. In Upper India there 
are no popular works current, and the only authority is a learned 
BhAshya, or Comment, by Nilkantha, on the Sutras of V yXsa, a work not 
often met with, and, being in Sanscrit, unintelligible to the multitude.^ , 


• Colonel Wilks gitci ll»e same date, (Mysore 1, 506,) but terms the founder Chen Bat 
iihtrar, intending clearly Chtnna, (little) Bdtava, the nephew of Batova, or Batacetwara. 
Bvcuanas Iwa the oantc BAswatiOf (Mysore 1, 240,) but agrees nearly in the dale, placing him 
about seven hundred years ago. 

As the Bdxtectna Parana, Ckenno Batnva Parana, Prahkulinffa IMd, Saranu 
rim, Virnktaru KAcyam, and others, containiog legends of a fast number of Jangama SaioU and 
Teachers.—dfacAc/i;ss Cotiectum, vol. 2. , 

% Besides the Jungama priests of KedamAth, an opulent cslabli«hincnt of them exists at 
Benares: its wealth arises from a number of houses, occupying a considerable space, called the 
Jangam Bari: the title to llic property is said to bo a grant to the Jangamat, regularly executed 
by Mam Sinii, and preserved on a copper plate ; the story with which the vulgar arc deluded is, 
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PARAMAIIANSA. 

According to tlie introduction to the Dwddasa Muhirdkyat by a Daudi 
author, Vaikuntha Puri, the Sanydsi is of four kinds, the Kutic/tara^ Bahn- 
rfnAa, Jliirua, and ParaniahoHsa : the difference between whom, however, 
is only the graduated intensity of their self-mortification and profound 
abstraction. The ParamahansaT is the most eminent of these gradations, 
and is the ascetic who is solely occupied with the investigation of Brah¬ 
ma, or spirit, and w'ho is equally inditferent to pleasure or pain, insensible 
of heat or cold, and incapable of satiety or w^ant. 

Agreeably to this definition, individuals are sometimes met with w ho 
pretend to have attained such a degree of perfection: in proof of it they go 
naked in all weathers, never speak, and never indicate any natural want: 
what is brought to them as alms or food, by any person, is received by 
the attendants, wdiom their supposed sanctity, or a confederation of inter¬ 
est attaches to them, and by these attendants they are fed and senxd on 
all occasions, as if they were as helpless as infants. It may be supposed 


that it was granted by one of the Emperors of Hindustan, in consequence of a miracle performed by 
a devotee. In proof of tlie veracity of his doctrine, he proposed to fly: the Emperor 

promised to give him as much ground os he could traverse in that manner: not quite latisfled of 
the impossibility of the feat, he had a check string tied to the ascetic's legs, and held by one of the 
attendants; the Jangama mounted, and when he reached the limits of the present Jimgama 
the Emperor thinking that extent of ground sufficiently liberal, had him constrained to fly back 
again. 


• Mook, in his Hindu Pantheon, (pige 352) asserts, upon, as he says, authentic information, 
that the ParamahansoM eat human flesh, and that individuals of this sect are not very unusually seen 
about Benana, floating down the river, and feeding upon a corpse: it is scarcely Doceaaary to add 
that lie is wholly wrong: the passage he cites from the Researches is quite correct, when it describee 
the Paramanhunta at an ascetic of the orthodox sects, in the last stage of exaltation ; and the 
practice he describes, although far from usual, ia sometimes heard of as a filthy exhibition, dis¬ 
played ffw profit by individuats of a very diflerent sect, those who occupy the ensuing portion of 
the present text—the Jghoris. 
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that, not unfrequently, there is much knavery in this helplessness, but 
there arc many Hindus whose simple enthusiasm induces them honestly 
to practice such self-denial, and there is little risk in the attempt, as the 
credulity of theircountr)Tnen,or rather countrywomen, will, in most places, 
take care that their wants are amply supplied: these devotees are usually 
included amongst the Saica ascetics ; but it may be doubted whether the 
classification is correct. 


AGHORIS. 

The pretended insensibility* of the Paramahansa being of a passive 
nature, is, at least, inoffensive, and even where it is mere pretence, the 
retired nature of the practice renders the deception little conspicuous or 
revolting. The same profession of worldly indifference characterises the 
Aghori, or Aghorapanthi; but he seeks occasions for its display, and de¬ 
mands alms as a reward for its exhibition. 


The original Aghori worship seems to have been that of Devi in 

some of her terrific forms, and to have required even human victims for 

performance. In imitation of the formidable aspect under which the 

goddess was worshipped, the appearance of her votary was rendered 

as hideous as possible, and his wand and water-pot were a staif set with 

bones and the upper half of a skull: the practices were of a similar 

nature, and fiesh and spirituous liquors constituted, at will, the diet of 
the adept. 


be creduUty or calumny, but the BAils, and other hill tribes, arc consUntly accused 

in ‘in* 

Ita covert enitence in dtiea is infmhlM .k- i ....... 

Drama . mLtti Mjmk l .. ^ dramatic ntuaUon in Bharahhutit 
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The regular worship of this sect has long since been suppressed, and 
the only traces of it now left are presented by a few disgusting wretches, 
who, whilst they profess to have adopted its tenets, make them a mere 
plea for extorting alms. In proof of their indifference to worldly ob¬ 
jects, they eat and drink whatever is given to them, even ordure and 
carrion. They smear their bodies also with excrement, and carry it 
about with them in a wooden cup, or skull, either to swallow it, if by so 
doing they can get a few pice; or to throw it upon the persons, or into 
the houses of those who refuse to comply with their demands. They 
also, for the same purpose, inflict gashes,on their limbs, that the crime of 
blood may rest upon the head of the recusant; and they have a variety of 
similar disgusting devices to extort money from the timid and credulous 

Hindu. They are, fortunately, not numerous, and are universally detested 
and feared. 

URDDHABAHUS, AKAS MUKHIS, AND NAKHIS. 

Persona] privation and torture being of great efficacy in the creed of 
the Hindus, various individuals, some influenced by credulity, and some 
by knavery, have adopted modes of distorting their limbs, and forcing 
them out of their natural position, until they can no longer resume their 
ordinar}' direction. 

The Urddhabahus* extend One or both arms above their heads, till 
they remain of themselves thus elevated. They also close the fist, and 
the nails being necessarily suffered to grow, make their way between the 
metacarpal bones, and completely perforate the hand. The Urddhab&Itus 
are solitary mendicants, as are all of this description, and never have any 


* UrddKaf aboYC, and Bdhut the arm. 
P 1 
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fixed abode: they subsist upon alms; many of them go naked, but some 
wear a wrapper stained with ochre; they usually assume the ^'aira marks, 
and twist their hair so as to project from the forehead, in imitation of the 
Jaid of Siva. 

The Akdsmukhis^ hold up their faces to the sky, till the muscles of the 
back of the neck become contracted, and retain it in that position: they 
w’ear the Ja/d, and allow the beard and whiskers to grow , smearing the 
body with ashes: some wear coloured garments; they subsist upon alms. 

The Nakhis are of a similar description with the two preceding, but 
their personal characteristic is of a less extravagant nature, being con¬ 
fined to the length of their finger nails, which they never cut: they also 
live by begging, and wear tlie Saiva marks. 

GUDARAS. 

The Gutlwras are so named from a pan of metal which they carry 
about w'ith them, and in which they have a small fire, for the purpose of 
burning scented woods at the houses of the persons from whom they re¬ 
ceive alms. These alms they do not solicit further than by repeating 
the word Alakh,^( expressive of the indescribable nature of the deity. 
They have a peculiar garb, w earing a large roimd cap, and a long frock or 
coat, stained with ochery clay. Some also wear car-rings, like the Kdn- 
phaia Jogisy or a cylinder of wood passed through the lobe of the ear, 
which they term the Khechari Mndrdy the seal or symbol of the deity, of 
him who moves in the heavens. 



* Aka$, the tlkj, and MuMka, the face. 


\ A, the negative prefix, and Lakekmoy a mark, a diatloction. 
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RUKHARAS, SUKHAR.4S, AND UKIIARAS. 

0 

The Sukharas are Smva mendicants, distin^iisbed by carrying a 
stick three spans in length: they dress in a cap and sort of petticoat 
stained with ochery earth, smear their bodies with ashes, and wear ear¬ 
rings of the RndrSksha seed. They also wear over the left shoulder a 
narrow piece of cloth dyed with ochre, and twisted, in place of tlie Zenar. 

The Rtikharas are of similar habits and appearance, but they do not 
carry the stick, nor wear the Rndraksha ear-rings, but in their place 
metallic ones : these two classes agree with the preceding in the watch¬ 
word, exclaiming yi/aA7i, as they pass along; the term is, however, used 
by other classes of mendicants. 

The i/kkaras are said to be members of either of the preceding 
classes, who drink spirituous liquors, and eat meat; they appear to be 
the refuse of the three preceding mendicant classes, w'ho, in general, are 
said to be of mild and inolTeusive manners. 

KARA LINGIS. 

These are vagabonds of little credit, except sometimes amongst the 
most ignorant portions of the community: they are not often met with ; 
they go naked, and to mark their triumph over sensual desires, affix an 
iron ring and chain on the male organ :• they are professedly worshippers 
of Siva. 


• Tliesc Mcclic* were ihc pertoni who attracted the notice of the earlier travellers, etpe- 
ciallj BaRNica and TATaaNiBR. Thej were more numerous then, probably, than they arc at present, 
and this appears to be the case with most of the mendicants who practised on the supersu'tious 
admiration of the vulgar. 
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SANYASIS, BRAHMACHARIS, AND AVADHUTAS. 

Although the terms Sanydsi and Vairdffi are, in a great measure, 
restricted amongst the Vaishnavas to peculiar classes, the same limit can 
scarcely be adopted with regard to'the Saivas. All the sects, except the 
Sanyogi AiUs, are‘so far Sanydsi^ or excluded from the world, as not to 
admit of married teachers, a circumstance far from uncommon, as we 
have seen amongst the more refined followers of Vishnu. Most of the Saiva 
sects, indeed, are of a very inferior description to those of the Vauhnavas. 

Besides the individuals who adopt the DatVia Grahana^ and ore un¬ 
connected with the DasudmiSf there is a set of devotees who remain, 
through life, members of the condition of the Bramach&ri^ or student :* 
these are also regarded as Sanydsis, and where the term is used in a definite 
sense, these twelve kinds, the T)cuuli$^ JBrahmachdris, and ten Dasnimi 
orders are implied. In general, however, the term, as well as Avadhuta, or 
Avdhauta^ and Alakhndmk^ express all the Saiva classes of mendicants, 
except, perhaps, the Jogis, 


NAGAS. 

The Saita Sanydsis who go naked, are distinguished by this term. 
They smear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair, beards, and whiskers 
to grow, and wear the projecting braid of hair, called the Said; like the 
Vairdgi Ndgas^ they carry arms, and wander about in troops, soliciting 
alms, or levying contributions. The Saiva Ndgas are chiefly the refuse 


The Dfrghakala BraAmachargeum, or protracted period of AtudenUbip it, howeTer, amoogit 

the aett enumerated in rariout auihontics of iodupulable character, at ihote which are prohibited 
in the Kali age. 
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of the Dantli and Aiit orders, or men who have no inclination for a life 
of study or business: when weary of the vagrant and violent habits of 
the Na^a, they re-enter the better disposed classes, which they had first 
quitted. The Saiva Ndsras are very numerous in many parts of India, 
though less so in the Company’s provinces than in any other: they were 
formerly in great numbers in Bujidelkandt* and Himmet Bahadar 
was a.pupil of one ef their Muhaots, R-Uendra Gir, one of the 
lapsed Ddsn^mi ascetics. These NAgas are the particular opponents of 
the Vairdgi Ndgas, and were, no doubt, the leading actors in the bloody 
fray at llaridtcar, f which had excluded the Vais/tmvM from the great 
fair there, from 1700, till the British acquired the country. The leader 
of ihe^S^tra party was called Diiokal Gir, and he, as well as the spiritual 
guide of Himjiet BAiiAOAR,wa3, consequently, of the Dasnd:n} order, which 
would thus seem to be addicted to violent and war-like habits. With res¬ 
pect to tlie sanguinary affray at Ilaridtcdr, in which we arc told eighteen 
thousand BairAgis were left dead on the field, there is a different legend 
current of the origin of the conflict, from that given in the Researches, 
but neither of them is satisfactory, nor indeed is any particular cause 
necessary, as the opposite objects of worship, and the pride of strength and 


• A party of them attacked Colonel Goddard’s troops in ihcir marcli between DoravxU and 
Hfrxtpur, the afsailanU were no more lliiin four or 6»e liundrcd, but about two tliouMml hovered 
about the rear of the army: they are called Pawl'trums in the narrative, but were evidently iSuitvs 
AdffOM. PaxKANTS Hiadustan, 2, 192, The Vindicator of tlie Hindoj, speukiiig of thetn, obvervea, 
that they oAcn engage in the rival conteatt of the Indian Chiefa, and, on a critical occasion somo 
yean ago, six thousaml of them joined the forces of tlic Mulu-aila Chief Sinoiaii, and ciiabled hixii, 
with an equal number of his own troops, to UiKomfil an army of thirty tliuu^dod men, beaded by 
one of his rebellious subjects. 

f A. R. 11. 455. It may be observed, that a very accurate account is given in tl>e tame placa 
of the general appearance and habits of the Saiv.t SanydsU and Joyit, the Vaitltmim Vair6ffit, and 
l/ddstM of HaMekMhah. Tlie term Gosota, as oorrelutive to Sonymi, is agreeable to common utoge, 
but, as has been cbcHhere observed, is more strictly applicable to very diJercul characters. 

o 1 
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mirabers, and consequent struggle for pre-emmence, are quite sufficient 
to account for the dispute.* 


SAKTAS. 


The worshippers of the Sakti, the power or energy of the divine 
nature in action, are exceedingly numerous amongst all classes of liindus.f 
This active energy is, agreeably to the spirit of the mythological system, 
personitied, aud the form with which it is invested .considered as the 
especial object of veneration, depends upon the bias entertained by the 
individuals towards the adoration of Vishnu or Siva. In the former case, 
the personified Sakti is termed Lakshmi, or MahX L\kshmi, and in the 
latter, PXrvati, BhavXxi, or DuroA. Even Sarasii at! enjoys some por¬ 
tion of homage, much more than her lord, Brahbia, whilst a vast variety 
of inferior beings of malevolent character, and formidable aspect, receive 


* The irregular praclicca of (hoc and other mendicants, bare attracted the lash of Kabir, in 
the foUowlog Remaini: 

Rem AIM 69. 


*• I never beheld such a Jopi, oh brother ? forgetting lus doctrine, he rove# about in negli¬ 
gence. He follows, professedly, the faith of Maii Aobta, and calls himself an eminent teacher ; the 
scene of his abstraction is the fair or market. Mat A ta the mistress of the false saint. When did 
Dattatrkta demolish a dwelling ; when did SOkadeva collect an armed host; when did Naraoa 
mount a matchlock; when did VtAsadeva blow a trumpet. In making war, the creed is violated. 
Is he an Aiit^ who is armed with a quiver? Is he a VtrakiOy who is filled with covetousneu ? His 
garb is put to shame by his gold ornaments; he has assembled horses and mares; is possessed of 
villages; is called a man of wealth; a beautiful woman was not amongst the embellishments of 
^rnioAo, and his brethren ; he who carries with him a vessel of ink, cannot avoid soiling his raiment. 

t It has been computed, that of the Hindus of Bengal, at least three-fourths arc of this sect 
of the rennuniog fourth, three ports arc FotsAnaros, and one Saivas, &c. 
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tlie worship of the multitude. The bride of Siva, however, in one or other 
of her many and varied forms, is by far the most popular emblem in 
Bengal, and along the Ganges. 

The worship of the female principle, as distinct from the divinity, 
appears to have originated in the literal interpretation of the metaphori* 
cal language of the Vedas^ in which the will or purpose io create the uni 
verse, is represented as originating from the creator, and co-existent with 
him as his bride, and part of himself. Thus in the Rig Veda, it is said 
“ That divine spirit breathed without aUlation single*, with (Swadha) her 
who is sustained within him; other than him nothing existed. First de¬ 
sire was formed in his mind, and that became the original productive 
seed/ and the Sdma Veda, speaking of the divine cause of creation, says, 
V He felt not delight, being alone.. He wished another, and instantly 
became such. He caused his ownself to fall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife. He approached her, and thus were human beings 
produced.In these passages it is not unlikely that reference is made 
to the primitive tradition of the origin of mankind, but there is also a 
figurative representation of the first indication of wish or %vill in the 
Supreme Being. Being devoid of all qualities whatever, he was alone, 
until he permitted the wish to be multiplied, to be generated within him¬ 
self. This wish being put into action, it is said, became united with its* 
parent, and then created beings were produced. Thus this first manifes¬ 
tation of divine power is termed Ichchhdrupadt personified desire, and 
the creator is designated as Swcchchamaya,\ united with his own will. 


* Aiiatic Re«earche«, VIII. S93. 

t Asiatic Beaearche*, Vlll. 426. f 

t Thus, in the Brahma Vaivertia Purdna, wbtdi has a whole aection dedicated to the maoi- 
festaiioDf of the female principle, or a PrakriH Khanda, 
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whilst in the Vedanta philosophy, and the popular sects, such as that of 
Kabir, aud otlicrs, iu which all created things are held to be illusory, the 
Saktif or active will of the deity, is always designated and spoken of as 
JAiyd or Mah&mayA, original deceit or illusion.* 

Another set of notions of some antiquity which contributed to form 
the character of the<SaA7i, whether general or particular, were derived from 
the Sdnkhya philosophy. In this system, nature, Prakriti, or M&la Prakri- 
ti, is detiued to be of eternal e.xistence and iiidependant origin, distinct 
from the supreme spirit, productive tJiough no production, and the plastic 
origin of all tilings, including even the god.s. Hence Prakriti has come 
to be regarded as the mother of gods and men, whilst as one with matter, 
the source of error, it is again identified with il/4yd, or delusion, and as 

co-existent with the supreme as his :^Akti, bis personified energy, or his 
bride.r 


^ ^ TT? n I 

' iiTOi Fri* 11 

to*, ii 

The wo* alone invetted with il»e Supreme form, and btlield the whole world, with the ilcy 
teg on$ o ipacc, a void. Having contemplated all things in hit mind, he, without any atdatont, 
began with the will, to create all thingt. He, the Lord, crowed wiUi the wUb for crcaiiim. 

• So also in the authority last quoted. 

JTTqifiiaiT I 

She (Prakriti,) one with, Brahma, ia IToyrf, eternal, everlasting; and in the Kalika Purina 
mfind V^r^t ^ HT H i 

PrakriH U termed Ijihcrent Mayd, because she beguiles all beings, 
t In Uie Cito, PrukrUi u ideniiHed aith aU il.e clemenfory predicatei of matter. 

to : 1,^0 n 
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These mythological fancies have been principally disseminated by 
the Purdnas, in all which Prakriti, or Mayd, bears a prominent part. The 
aggregate of the whole is given in the Brahma Fait’ar//a Pnrdna, one 
section of which, the Pra/criti Kfianda, is devoted to the subject, and in 
which the legends relating to the principal modifications of the female 
principle are narrated. 


According to this authority, Brahma, or the supreme being, having 
determined to create the universe by his super*human power, became two¬ 
fold, tlie right half becoming a male, the left half a female, which w’as 
Prakriii, She was of one nature with Brahma. She was illusion, eternal 
and without end : as is the soul, so is its active energy; as the faculty of 
burning is in fire.^ In another passage it is said, that Krishna, who is 
in this work identified with the Supreme, being alone invested with the 


diuL^.-*’ ‘‘ Coherently eight-fold, or emh, w.tcr, foe. air, eiher, mind, intclUct. indiW- 


So alio (he ICiirma Purdna (Chapter 12). 


TO fgryn I 

TO# iTnn#t 'gWnm? i 

II 


H» Energy b,.ng .he ueiven .1 form of the world. U’dled for „ Joe, .he Lord .he 

. ?*■“ *”■* “'“*«■> «■“« it to mrolre. The. SaUi, of which U>e _e i. 

UJuaiOD, » omnifonn and eternal, and conitanily diiplayi the unircrwl shape of JfoVra. 


• ^nihTTTin fcin 

5^’^ TTsf^i inn i 


A. m*!.*’ ’’f ''“‘iof ‘"o-fol'i. ‘itt right hidf WM 

the male, the left iraa called* i’roAna'. ® 


h 1 
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divine nature, beheld all one universal blank, and contemplntinc: creation 
with his mental vision, he began to create all things by his own will, being 
united with his will, which became manifest as Mt^LA Prakriti.* The 
original Prakriti first assumed five forms t— DurgX tlie bride, Sakti, and 
Jl/diy4, of Siva, Lakshm! the bride, Sakti and J/dyd of Vishnu, SaraswatI 
the same of Brahma, or in the Brahma Vaivnrtta Parana, of Hari, 
whilst the next, SAvitri is the bride of BrahmX. The fifth division of 
the original Prakriti, was RXdhA, the favourite of the youthful Krishna, • 
and unquestionably a modern intruder into the Hindu Pantheon. 

Besides these more important manifestations of the female principle, 
the whole body of goddesses and nymphs of every order, are said to have 
sprung from the same source, and indeed every creature, whether human 
or brutal, of the female sex, is referred to the same principle, w hilst the 
origin of males is ascribed to the primitive Purusha, or male. In every 
creation of the universe, it is said the M<5l\ Prakriti assumes the differ¬ 
ent gradations of Ansarupint, Kaldrupini, and Kaldnsarupini, | or mani- 


From the wiUi which wu the creatire impulie of Sri KrMmt, endowed with hie will, »he. 
Jfiifo Prakriti, the Supreme, became maoirett. 

t ^ I 

And the (the Alila Prakriti,) became in the act of creation 6ve-fold by the will of the Supreme. 

• 

In errry creation of the uniTme the Deri, througli divine Yoffa, onumca different fomu, and 
becomci Atuarupd, EaJdrupd, and Kdaatarupd, or Amdntariipd. 
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Tests herself in portions, ports, and portions of parts, and further sub¬ 
divisions. Tlie chief Ausas are, besides the five already enumerated, 
GancX, Tllasi, MaxasX, Sashtui, or DevasenX, MaxgalXciiandika, 
and KXLf; the principal Kuids are SwXuX, SwaduX, DaksuixX, 
Shasti, Pushti, Tushti, and others, most of which are allegorical 
personifications, as n/iriti. Fortitude, PnUishlhd, Fame, and Adharma, 
Wickedness, the bride of MrUyu, or Death. Aditi, the mother of the 
Gods, and Diti, the mother of the Demons, are also Ktdds of Prakriti. 
The list includes all the secondary goddesses. ’ The Kaldnsas and 
Ansansas, or sub-divisions of the more important manifestations, are 
all womankind, who are distinguished as good, middling, or bad, ac¬ 
cording as they derive their being, from the parts of their great ori¬ 
ginal in which the Satya, Rajas, and Tama Guna, or property of 
goodness, passion, and vice predominates. At the same time as 
manifestations of the great cause of all they are entiUed to res¬ 
pect, and even to veneration: whoever, says Uie Brahna Vakarlla 
Purdna, offends or insults a female, incurs the wrath of Prakriti, 
whilst he who propitiates a female, particularly the youthful daugh¬ 
ter of a Brahman, w'ith clothes, ornaments and perfumes, offers wor¬ 
ship to Prakriti herself. It is in the spirit of this last doctrine 
that one of the principal rites of the S&ktas, is the actual worship 
of the daughter or wife of a Brahman, and leads with one branch 
of the sect at least to the introduction of gross impurities. But be¬ 
sides this derivation of Prakriti, or Sakti, from the Supreme, and 
the secondary origin of all female nature from her, those who adopt 
her as their especial divinity, employ the language invariably addressed 
towards the preferential object of worship in every sect, and contem¬ 
plate her as comprising all existence in her essence. Thus she is not 
only declared to be one with the male deity, of whose energy some 
one of her mauifestaUons is the type, as Devi with Siva, and Lak- 
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sHMi with Vishnu; but it is said, that she is equally in all things, and 
that all things are in her, and tliat besides her, there is nothing. 

Althouzh the adoration of Prakbiti or Sakti is, to a certain extent, 
authorised by the PnriiKM, particularly the Vaivartta, the Skmula, 

and the K&likd, yet the principal rites and formulffi are derived from an 
indepcudant series of works, known by the collective term of Tantra^f. 
These are infinitely numerous, and in some instances of great extent; 
they always assume the form of a dialogue between Siva and his bride, in 
one of her many forms, but mostly as Dili and Parvati, in which the 
goddess questions the god as to the mode of performing various ceremo¬ 
nies, and the prayers and incantations to be used in them. These he 
explains at length, and under solemn cautions that they involve a great 
mystery, on no account whatever to be divulged to the profane. 

Tlie followers of tlie Taniras profess to consider them as a fifth 
Veda, and attribute to them equal antiquity, and superior authority.t The 


* Thui in tbe Kasi Khanda^ 

WTJPf 

Thou art predicattd in erery itnyer-~Brahtna and U»e real arc all bom from thee. Thou art 
one with the four objects of life, and from thee they come to fruit. From thee this whole unifcrse 
proceeds, and in thee, asylum of tlie world, nil b, whether visible or invisible, gross or subtle in iu 
nature: wlial b, thou art in the SaAti form, and except thee nothing has ever becn. 

t Thus, in the Sica TatUra, Siva b made to say— 
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observances they prescribe have, indeed»in Benalmost superceded the 
original ritual. The question of their date is involved in considerable 
obscurity. From the practices described in some of the Purdnas, parti¬ 
cularly tliat of the Diks/td or rite of initiation, in the Agni Purdna^ from 
tiie specification of formulae, comprising the mystical monosyllables of 
the Tantras in that and other similar compilations, and from the citation 
of some of them by name in different Paurdnic works,* * we must conclude 
that some of the Tantras are prior to those authorities. But the date of 
tlio Pur&nas themselves is far from determined, and whilst some parts of 
them may be of considerable antiquity, other portions of most, if not of 
all, arc undoubtedly subsequent to the tenth century of the Christian era. 
It is not unlikely, however, that several of the Tantras are of earlier com¬ 
position, especially as we find the system they inculcate, included by 
Anandagiri, in his life of SankarAchXrya, amongst the heterodoxies 
which tliat Legislator succeeded in confuting. On the other hand, there 
appears no indication of Tdnirika notions in the Mahdbhdrat^ and tlie 


The five Scriptures iisued from my five mouths, and were the east, west, south, north, and 
upper. These five are known as the paths to final liberation. There ore many Scriptures, but none 
are equal to tiie Upper Scripture." KMiAa Bhatta, commenting on the first verse of the second 
chapter of ifemi, says, the SnUi is twofold ~ Veudika and Tantrika ; 

Wira tr ii 

* As in the Kurma Purina, the Kapdla, Bhatrara, t^ama and Ydmala, and the Panckardtra 
in the Vardka : we have also a number mentioned in the Sankara Vijayatt, of both Anandaffiri and 
JlidkavOf as the Siva GUd, Siva SankUd, Rddra Ydmala, and Siva Rahasya. It is also said in 
Ananthgirt* work, tliat the Brahmanat were cursed by Gdyatri, to become Tdntrikas in the 
Aa/i age. 

^5^WW ftxfHxXTOOTmXT II 

“ Slie being angry said to them, in the Kali age, after abandoning the Veda ritual, become 
followers of the Tdmtrika observances. 

1 1 
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name of Tantra^ in the sense of a religious text book, does not occur in 
the vocabulary of A^iera Sink a. It may therefore be inferred, that the 
system originated at some period in the early centuries of Cliristianity, 
being founded on the previous worship of the female principle, and the 
practices of the yo^a with the Mantrast or mystical formuise of the Vedas. 
It Is equally certain that tlie observances of the ^tmlras have been car¬ 
ried to more exceptionable extremes in comparatively modern times, and 
that many of the works themselves are of ruicent composition. They ap¬ 
pear also to have been written chiedy in Bengal and Lite Eastern districts, 
many of them being unknown in the West and South of India, and the 
rites they teach having tliere failed to set aside the ceremonies of the 
Ferfuv, although they are not witliout an important iudueiice upon the 
belief and the practices of the people. 

The Tantras are too numerous to admit in this place of llieir spe¬ 
cification, but tlie principal are the Iludra Ydniala^ 

Mantra Maftoilad/iif S&tcdtt jTi/eAff, and Kdlilid whilst the Kitfa-- 

cliurdfuanit KuMmava, and similar works, are the chief authorities of one 
portion of the Siklas, the sect being divided into two leading branches, 
the Dakshmdeharis and Vdntdc/iarisj or followers of the right band aud 
left hand ritual. 

DAKSHINAS, OR BILVKT.VS. 

When tile worship of any goddess is performed in a public manner, 
and agreeably to the Vaidtk or Paurdnik ritual,* it does not comprehend 

The pcculinrUict -of tint W’Ct nra dcicnbcd ii!i [lii& Ztok^AindcAnfa Timira ii iiiodcTii 
svcDtiiiry of the «}'4teni by Kd^wdi/t .■ mecordiDg to iJiU auihonty_ 

',1 

The rliuftl cUclarct] tu the Tantrafot the DahihindcHraaf u pure, and coaTcuicuible! to the 
rerffff.** 
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the impure practices which are attributed to a different dimion of the 
adorers of Sakti, and wJiicli are particalariy prescribed to the followers 
of this sy stem. Iq this form it is termed the Dak&hiiutj or right hand 
form of worship.* The only observance that can be supposed to form 
an exception to the general character of this mode is the Bn/f, an offer¬ 
ing of blood, iu which rite a number of helpless animals, usually kids, are 
annually decapitated. In some cases, life is oRcred without shedding 
blood, when the more barbarous practice is adopted of pnmmeUing with 
the Rsts the poor animal to death: at otlmr times blood only is offered 
wdihout injury to life. These practices, however* are not considered as 
orthodox, and approach rather to the ritual of the the 

more pure iici/i, cousisliiig of edible grain, with milk and sugar. Animal 


• TO l 

IT I 

vt M 

The Vd»ta ritu&I, olthotigH declared hy m«, was intended fir Sudras only. A ^ro^merit, Trom. 
rcceisiTig splrliuoui li{|uor, iiirTeits Jus BrikmiuicoJ eli-ir^eter—let k not be done—lot it not ever 
bn done. Goddess, it is hrutaiity* never let it be pracli^. 

t ^rtT%T 1 

ui<i« TT^rKfi inf^* i 

‘M -ij- I 

inwf II 

The JTicrlj IB of two binds, And SdtteiMft j tlie Arst consists of meat, and nieludes the 

tliree kinds of Hcsli; the second a£ puUc and rice>niiJk, with tluo tbree sweet ariiclef, '(gliee, bency, 
and sugar,} Jet tiu; Ura/maM^ always pure, odfer only tbe 2>diuni(t Ba^i* 

The ^m^muriiirarf/a also observes—^' Tlie animal sacrifices, it is true, gratify Dcituit f but 
they, At the same tiepp, iubjcct ^tho aacrificer to ilic fin which attndics to the destroyer of utitoed 
Lfe. It is dedored by the Vedast tbil be who alays an auloul, ti bereaher tUin by tlie slaku 
" Bra/tjm Fotcortto jPurdno.'* 
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victims are also offered to I>Evf, in her terrific forms only, as KUf or 
BttbgX. The worship is almost confined to a few districts; and, perhaps, 
is carried to no great extent. 


Although any of the goddesses may be objects of the S&kia worship, 
and the term Sakii comprehends them all, yet the homage of the Sdkias 
is almost restricted to the wife of Siva, ami to Siva himself, as identified 
with Jiis consort.* The sect is, in fact, a ramiheatiou from the common 
Suita stock, and is referred to Siva himself as its institutor. In the 
Tantrasj as has been noticed, he appears as its professor, expounding to 
PAbvati the mantras, tenets, and observances of the Sdkia worship, whe¬ 
ther of the right or left hand description. 

# 

The worship of Dfivf, thus naturally resulting from the works on 
which the Sjikta doctrines are founded, is one of considerable antiquity 
and popularity. Laying aside all uncertain and fabulous testimony, the 


• fsra'nfiirrrzunt i 

"s 

Tbe joint form of Siva nd Sakti ii to be ivartbipped by the Tirtaout. Whoever adorcf Saicti, 
and offm not adoratioo to StvA, (hat MdMriHa it diseaied; ho ia a sinner, a.nd hell frill be hia 
portion.” For ii appears that some of the SsMtat elevate the Santi above the SaktimA w, or deity : 
thuK the Fdnus, in the Sankara say ^ 

“ Sakti givea attength to Siva, without her he could not $tir a uiair. She is, therefore, the 
cause of Siva. 

Q il 


And again > of the two object! which are eternal, the greatcc b the SatTt. 
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adoration of Mirzapu,-,* has existed for more than 

seven centuries, and that of Jwdla,nuklu, MN«!f<irkot, very early attracted 

Mohammedan persecution, t These places still retain their reputation, 
and are the objects of pilgrimage to devout Hindus. On the eighth of 
the dark fortnight of Cinilrn and Anr/i* in particular, a numerous assem- 
blftgc of pilgcims tsites plate at them, 

’ The adoration of Kli-f, or DoaoX, is. however, particularly prevalent 

in Bengal, and is caltivoted with practices scarcely known in most other 
provinces. Her great festival, the X>(iJa/i«ro, is, in the West of India, 
marked by no .particular honors, whilst its celebration in Bengal occu¬ 
pies ten days of prodigal expenditure. Tiiis festival, the DurgA PAJd, 
is now well known to Europeans, as is the extensive and popular estab¬ 
lishment near Calcutta, the temple of Kief, at Kiti OliH. The rites 
observed in tliat place, and at (he Dargd Pdjd, however, almost place the 
Be«gali SMa, amongst the Vd«iicbaris, notwithstanding the rank 
assigned them in tEie DakMndeidri T««lr«rAj«, which classes the tVfli.ros 
with the AV«*»s and KashmiriaHs, as the three principal divisions of the 
purer worshippers of feXKTJ* 

ft i i t * 

YAMIS, OR VA 3 IACHAR 1 S, 

¥ 

The Vdmis mean the left hand worshippers, or those who adopt a 
ritual contrary to that which is usual, and to what indeed tticy dare 




* It is rrequcnlljr nienijoiied in tlie Vrikai Kaihit tlic age of wUicl^ atccrtaincd to be 

ibQHt tevBB «BUmeit, Satjarkot Tta. takea by Fiaoz the 3J, in 1360, (Daw 3,55,) at wMdi bmif 
ibt goddess /tcdioiwuAAi wus thea wonhtppcd there. 


I for a full accauat orboUi, the work of Mr. Waep oijiy 
to 06, and 135 to 131, 


K 1 


bo advaptagcoitsTy confiulted—U, 




V 
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publicly nvow.^ They worship Dev!, the Sakti of Siva, but all the god- 
desses, as Lakshm!, SarabwatI, the Mdtris, the Ndyikas, the Yoginis, and 
even the ficnd-like Ddkinis and SdkiniSf are admitted to a share of 
homage. . With them, as well as with the preceding sect, Siva is also an 
object of veneration, especially in the form of Bhairava, with which 
modification of the deity it is the object of the worshipper to identify 
himself.t 

The worship of the Vdmdckaris is derived from a portion of the 
TatUrtu: it resolves itself into various subjects, apparently into different 
sects, of which that of the Kau/at or Ku/ina, is declared to be pre-eminent. | 


• The folloirujg ycrie U from the Sydma Bahatija^ 


Inirardljr SdktoM, outirardly Bairat, or in tociet/ norniodly VaisAnavat, the Kaulas atsum- 
mg Tvious furmf, trarene ihc earth.*’ 


t fjTfTTTTTm I 

1 am Bftmrava, 1 am the omnUcicol, enJowea with qoalitie*. llavine thus metlitated, let the 
Uetotcc proceed to the BuJa worship. Ituhasya, 


•• The Vedtu arc pre-eminent orer all works, the VaisAitaea sect excels the Vedas, the Satta 

IS preferable to that of Vishhu. and the right hand Sakta to that of SiVA-thc left hand is 

Ilian the right hand division, and the SiddAdaia is better still ^the AWa is better than the 

and there U none belter than it.”-Aaiyn.irea. The words A«a/a and Ka/iaa are both 

r ^ l.«er Uespeciany applied to imply of good, or high family: 

blit Mgnify, that those who follow this doctrine are not only of one, 

out 01 an exalted race. 
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The object of the worship is, by the rcTerence of Dev! or Sakti, who is 
one with Siva, to obtain supernatural powers in this life, and to be identifi¬ 
ed after death with Siva and Sakti. ' 

Accordin{^ to the immediate object of the worshipper, is the parti¬ 
cular form of worship ; but all the forms require the use of some or all of 
the five Makdras* ** Mdtisa, Mahyay Madyay Mailhunuy and Mudrdy flesh, 
flsh, wine, women, and certain mystical gesticulations. Suitable Mantras 
are also indispensable, according to the cud proposed, consisting of 
various unmeaning monosyllable combinations of letters of great imagi¬ 
nary efficacy .f 


* Tlie^ are thu« enumerated in the Syama Rakaxya : 

Wine, 6esh, fish, JUudrdy and Maithututy arc the fivc^Told .IfaAdra, wliich takes away all sin. 

f Many specimens might be given, but one will be here sufficient. It is the combination 
It and S as %. and is one of tlie very few to which any meaning is attempted to bo given: it b 
called tlie Prdtdda Mantra, and its virtues and import arc thus described in the Kulamava, 

^TTfipTI mw I 

** lie who knows the excellent Prajt6fia Mantra, that was promulgated by the fifth Veda, ^the 
TattirasJ and which is the supreme furni of us both, he b himself Siva : this Mantra is present in ail 
beings that breathe from Siva, to a worm, and exists io states of expiration and iospiration." The 
letter H U the expirated, and S the inspirated letter, and as these two acts constitute life, tlie 
Mantra they express is the same witli Ufe: the animated world would not luive been formed without 
it, and cxbts but as long as it exists, and it is an integral part of the universe, without being distinct 
from it, as the fragrance of flowers, and sweetness of sugar, oil of Sesamum seed, and Sakti of Siva. 
He who knows it needs no other knowledge—he who repeats it need practice no other act of adora¬ 
tion. The authority quoted contains a great deal more to the same purpose. 
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Where the object of the ceremony ie to acquire au interview with 
and controul over impure epiriu. a dead body is necessar)-. The adept 
■s also to be alone, at midnight, in a cemetery or place where bodies are 
burnt or.bur.ed. or criminals executed: seated on the corpse, he is to 
perfom. the usual offerings, and if he does so without fear, the mUlas, 
the yoffUHs, and other male or female goblins, become his slaves. 

In this, and many of the observances practiced, solitude is enjoined; 

ut all the principal ceremonies comprehend the worship of Sakti. and 

require for that purpose the presence of a femile. as the living represen¬ 
tative and the type of the goddess. This worship is mostly celebrated 
a mixed society, the men of which represent or Viras. and 

the women JHu,.ravis and NdyHi,. The Sakt. is personated by a naked 
ema e, to whom meat and wine are offered, and then distributed amongst 
he assistants,, the recitation of various Mantr„s and texu, and the per¬ 
formance of the or gesticulations with tlie lingers, accompanying 

the ^tterent stages of the ceremony, and it is terminated with the 1st 
scandalous orgies amongst the votaries.* The ceremony is entitled the 
An Chakra, or PurnmUhtka, the Bing, or Full Initiation. 


to tb..imiUr*but •'r'* 

no. .I.c*eU.er u.db„„d«., , 4;i„ 

•hojr w. pr^cribod io Uw ZVr. Halauya, . kcUoo .r,l„ “ 

SAKTI SODHANA. 

The object of the ceremony iboulti be either. 
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The occurrence of these impurities is certainly countenanced by the 
texts, which the sects regard as authorities, and by a yery general belief 
of their occurrence. The members of the sect are enjoined secrecy, which, 
indeed, it might be supposed they would obserre on their own account, 
and, consequently, will not acknowledge their participation in such scenes. 
They will not, indeed, confess that they are of the Sdkta sect, although 
their reserve in this respect is said, latterly, to be much relaxed. It is 
contrary, however, to all knowledge of the human character, to admit tlie 
possibility of these transactions in their fullest extent; and, although 
the worship of the Sakti, according to the above outline, may be some¬ 
times performed, yet there can be little doubt of its being practised but 
seldom, and then in solitude and secrecy. In truth, few of the ceremonies, 
tiierc is reason to believe, are ever observed ; and, although the Chakra 


** A dancing girl, a female devotee, a harlot, a washerwoman, or barber a wife, a female of the 
Brahmanical or Sudra tribe, a flower girl, or a milk maid.” It U to be performed at midnight, with 
a party of eight, nine, or eleven couple, as the Bhaintvut and Bhairavis, 


g m f H I i 

Appropriate Mantras are to be used, according to the description of the person selected for the 
SakH^ who if then to be worshipped, according to prescribed form: she is placed disrobed, but richly 
ornamented—on the left of a circle f Chakra J described for the purpose, with various Mantra* and 
gesticulations, and is to be rendered pure by the repetition of different formulas. 




I 



Dclog finally sprinkled over with wine, the act being aanctified by the peculiar Mantra, 


L 1 
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is ssid to bo not uncommon, and by some of tlic zealous Sdktas^ it is scaTcely 
concealed, it is usually nothing more than a convivial party, consisting 
of the members of a single family, or at which men only are assembled, 
and the company are glad to eat flesh and drink spirits,* under the 


The SaAti ie now purihcd, but if not prevlousljr initiated, kite i« to be furtlier made an adept by 
the communication of the radical Mantra, whimpered thrice in her ear, when the object of the cere¬ 
mony ia complete. 

The ^ale U what might be anticipated, but accompanied throughout with Mantras and forma 
of meditation, suggesting notions eery foreign to the scene. 

^I >» I m ?it^jit:ii 

dl i^^iTl^^rf It 

* The zeal that U preached might suit some more citili«d associations- 
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pretence of a religions observance. In justice to the doctrines of the sect, 
it is to be observed, that these practices, if instituted merely for sensual 
gratitication, are held to be as illicit and reprehensible, as in any oilier 
branch of the Hindu faith.* 


Let him pledge the wine cup agein and again, 

Till he mraaores liU length on the ground. 

Let him rite and once more the goblet drain. 

And with freedom for aye, from a life of paio. 

Shall the glorioua feat be crowned. 

* The Kuldmata has die following and many aimilor paasaget: they occur constantly in 
other Tantras. ^ 

f^narr^ i 

ITT. R 

** Many false preteodera to knowledge, and who have not been duly initiated, pretend to practiie 
the Kauia ritea; but if perfection be obtained by drinking wine, indcpendantly of my commands, then 
every drunkard it a smnt: if virtue consist in eating flesh, then every carnivorous animal in 
the world iavirtuoui: if eternal happiness be derived from sexual intercourse, then ail beings will be 
entitled to it: a follower of the Kuta doctrine is btarouleu in ray sight, if he reproves diose of other 
creeds who quit their established obterraocef'-'tbose of other sects who use the articlea of the Kaula 
worship, shall be condemned to repeated generations as numerous as die hairs of the body.**—In fact, 
the texts of .VnsM are token as authorities for die peuance to be performed for the crimes of touching, 
smelling, looking at, or tasting the forbidden articles, except upon religious occasions, and when they 
are consecrated by the appropriate texts. 

It is only to he added, that if the promulgators of these doctrines were sincere, which is far from 
impossible, they must have been filled with a strange phrcnxy, and have been strangely ignorant of 
human nature. 
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The followersareconsideredas verynumerous,especially amongst the 

Brahmanical tribe: all classes are however admissible, and are equal and 

alike at the ceremonies of the sect. In the world* Uiey resume their 

characteristic distinctions, and wear the scctarial marks, and usually 

adopt the outward worship of any other division, whether orthodoxical or 

lieretical. When they assume particular insignia, they are a semi-circular 

line or lines on the forehead, of red saunders or Vermillion, or a red streak 

np the middle of the forehead, with a circular spot of red at the root of the 

nose. They use a rosary of Rutlriksha seeds, or of coral beads, but of 

no greater length than may be concealed in the hand, or they keep it in 

mall purse, or a bag of red cloth. In worshipping, they wear a piece 

of red silk round the loins, and decorate themselves with garlands of 
enmson flowers. 


kancheliyas. 

This IS a sect of udiich tlie existence may be questioned, notwith¬ 
standing the assertion that it is not uncommon in the South of India, the 
worship IS that of SsKTi, and the practices are similar to those of the 
KmUas, or Vdmicharis. It is said to be distinguished by one peculiar rite, 
the object of which is to confound all the ties of female alliance, and to 
enforce not only a community of women amongst the votaries, but disre¬ 
gard even to natural restraints. On occasions of worship, the female 




Ilwy »re •giiodUtioci'' ill cun we AreWiu—when U it concluded, 

from ruaiiou! .ho* ,ho conceit their creed lod fr"* 

CitpUnMUiu, die libemed in lecret. IL S96. ” ‘™*‘*"* “• »«»>«« 
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votaries are said to deposit iheir oppcr vests in a box in charge of the 
Gunt, At the close of the usual rites^ the male Tforshippera take each a 
vest from the box^ aed the female to whom the garment appertains^ be 
she ever so nearly of kin to him, is the partner for the time of his licen¬ 
tious pleasures.* 

KERARI. 

The Kerdri is the worshipper of Devi, iu her terrific forms, and 
is the representative of the A^hom Ghanta and KdpdlikQf'\ who, as 
lately only as seven or eight centuries ago, there is reason to suppose 
sacrificed banian victims to KXU, CnAMUSof, CHaiNSAMASTAxi, and 
other hideous personifications of the Sakii of Siva. The attempt to offer 
human beings in the present day, U not only contrary to every known 


Tliii Met oppearj in tTie SanJbtra Vijai^, as the C»^Ar#tsA/Aa Gattapaii, nr Umrata&a ttslf 
who Jectiue Umi all men and all wamcn arc of one caite, and tiioE thetr *t ffoe from £luIL 

jiTTrirfr 

The same sort of slcrry h told, hut apparently with great injasrice of the ^fotlammcftani 
Sjp^hArig or JSortiAf, and uf akia kjiown Mohammedia sect, the CheraffhJuih t Aomethlng of tbs 
Bame kind was imputed to Uie early Cliristiant by their advcrearici. 

\ The fphowing dacrlplion of Urn Kdpilika, l& from the S<inkaTa Vijaya of jihuiiwfit^W. 

HU body U BmeaTed widi ashes from a funeral pile, mound his neek hnngs a siring of human 
bkuUs, his forthend ia streaked nith a hlaek line, hla hair ia woveloto the mattoil braid, hii lolnt ore 
clothed with a tlgcfV ^iu, a hallow skull is In hit [eft hand, (Cor i cup) and in his tight he catriett a 
bull, which he tings iocesaaotly, emdoiming aloud, Ho, dfcrrit^u, ^Aai^aevi—ho lord of lu^i. 

Kt 1 
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ritual, but it would be atteuded with too much peril to be practised, and, 
consequently, it cannot be believed that this sect is in existence: the only 
votaries, if any there be, consisting of the miscreants who, more for pay 
than devotion, inflict upon themselves bodily tortures, and pierce their 
flesh with hooks or spits, run sharp pointed instruments through their 
tongues and cheeks, recline upon beds of spikes, or gash themselves with 
knives, all which practices are occasionally met with throughout India, 
and have become familiar to Europeans from the excess to which they are 
carried in Bengal at the Charak Pujh^ a festival which, as a public reli¬ 
gious observance, is unknown any whore else, and which is not directed 
nor countenanced by any of the authorities of the Hindus, not even by 
the Tantrai. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTS. 

The sects that have been described are those of the regular system, 
and particularly of what may be called Bralimanical Hinduism, emanat¬ 
ing, more or less directly, from the doctrines of the original creed. Besides 
these, there are a number which it is not so easy to class, although they 
are mostly referable to a common source, and partake, in many respects, 
of the same notions, especially of those of a Vaisknava aud Vedanta ten¬ 
dency. They exist in various degrees of popularity, and date from various 
periods, and in jnost instances, owe their institution to enthusiastic or 
contemplative individuals, whose biography is yet preserved consistently 
enough by tradition. 

This is not the case, however, with the first two on the list—the Sau^ 
rapdtas and Ganapdtas: Uieseare usually, indeed, ranked with the preced¬ 
ing di\i8ions, and make, with the V aishnavas, Saicast and Sdktas, the five 

orthodox divisions of the Hindus: they are of limited extent and total 
insignificance. 
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SAURAPATAS. OR SAURAS. 

The Saurapdlas are those who worship Suryapati, the Sun-god 
only ; tliere are a few of them, but very few, and they scarcely differ from 
the rest of the Hindus in their general observances. The TUaka, or 
frontal mark, is made in a particular manner, with red sandal, and the 
necklace should be of crystal: these are their chief peculiarities: besides 
w'hich they eat one meal without salt on every Sunday, and each 
Sankrantif or the sun's entrance into a sign of the Zodiac : they cannot 
eat eitlier until they have beheld the sun, so that it is fortunate tliat 
they inhabit his native regions. 

GANAPATYAS. 

These are worshippers of Ganesa, or Ganapati, and can scarcely be 
considered as a distinct sect: all the Hindus, in fact, worship this deity, 
as the obviator of difUculties and impediments, and never commence any 
work, or set off on a journey, without invoking his protection. Some, 
however, pay him more particular devotion than the rest, and these are 
the only persons to whom the classification may be considered applicable. 
Ganesa, however, it is believed, is never exclusively venerated, and the 
worship, when it is paid, is addressed to some of his forms, particularly 
those of Daktratunda and Dhtindhirdj. 

NANAK SHAIIIS. 

A sect of much greater importance is that which originated with NXnak 
Shah, and which, from bearing at first only a religious character, came, in 
time, to be a political and national distinction, through the influence of 
Mohammedan persecution and individual ambition. The enterprising 
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policy of Govind Sinh, and the bigotry of Aurangzeb, converted the 
peaceful tenets of NXnak into a military code, and his speculative disciples 
into the warlike nation of Ute Sik/.s. It is not. however, in their politi¬ 
cal capacity that we are now to consider them, but as the professors of a 
peculiar form of faith, which branches into v-arious sub-divisions, and is by 
no means restricted to the Punjab. At the same time it is unnecessary 
to detail the tenets and practices of the Sikhs, as that has been already 
performed io a full and satisfactory manner. 

The Stklut, or A4/wX: Shahis, are classed under seven distinctions, all 
recognising mnak as their primitive instructor, and ail professing to 
foUow his doctrines, but separated from each otlier by variation! of 

pracuce, or by a disUnct and peculiar teacher. Of these the first is the 
sect of the Udasis. 


UDASIS. 


These maybe regarded as the genuine disciples of iVdsaA, professing, 
as tlie name denotes, indifference to wordly vicissitudes. They are pure¬ 
ly religious characters, devoting themselves to prayer and meditation, 
an usually collected in Sangals, colleges or convents ; they also travel 
about to places of pilgrimage, generally in parties of some .strength. In¬ 
dividuals of them are to be met with in most of the chief cities” of Hin- 
ustan, hvmg under the patronage of some man of rank or property ; but 

in all situations they profess poverty, although they never solicit alms- 

and although asceUcs. they place no merit in wearing mean garments o! 

digpeusing altogether with clothes. On the contnrv 

Ills. contrary, they are. in general. 

wc 1 dressed, and. allowing the whiskers and heard to grow, are not unfre- 
quenUy of a venerable and imposing appearance. Though usually prac- 
si^ ce 1 wy. It does not appear to be a necessary condition amon<.st the 
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priests; but their office consists chiefly in reading and expounding 
the writings of NAnak and Govind Sinb, as collected in the Adi Granth 
and Das Padshah hi granth. The perusal is enlivened by the cliaunting* 
occasionally, of Hindi Padas and Rckhtas^ the compositions of KabIr, 
Mira Bhai, Sor Das, and others. With that fondness for sensible objects 
of reverence which characterises the natives of India, the Book is also 
worshipped, and Rupees, flowers, and fruits, are presented by the votaries, 
which become, of course, the properly of the officiating Ud&si, In return, 
the Uild^i not uncommonly adopts the presentation of the Prasada^ and 
at the close of the ceremony, sweetmeats are distributed amongst the con¬ 
gregation. In some of the establishments at Benares^ the service is 
held in the evening after sunset, and the singing and feasting continue 
through a great part of the night. Many of the Uddsis are well read 
in Sanscrit, and are able expounders of the Veddnta philosophy, on which 
the tenets of NAnak are mainly founded. 

The Uddsi sect was established by Dharmachand, the grandson of 
NAnak, through whom the line of the Sage w'as continued, and his des¬ 
cendants, known by the name of ydnak Patras, are still found in tJie 
Punjab, where they are treated by the Sikhs with especial venera¬ 
tion. 

The doctrine taught by NAnak, appears to have diflered but little 
from that of KadIr, and to have deviated, but inconsiderably, from the 
Hindu faith in general. The whole body of poetical and mythological 
Action was retained, whilst the liberation of the spirit from the delusive 
deceits of MAyd, and its puriticatiou by acts of benevolence and self- 
denial, so as to make it identical even in life with its divine source, were 
the great objects of the devotee. Associated with these notions, was great 
chariness of animal life, whilst with NAnak, as well as w'ith KabIr, uni¬ 
versal tolerance was a dogma of vital importance, and both laboured to 
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persuade Hindus and Mohammedans that the only essential parts of their 
respective creeds, were common to both, and that they should discard the 
varieties of practical detail, or the corruptions of their teachers for the 
worship of one only Supreme, whether he was termed Allah or Hart. 
How far these doctrines are still professed by the ?!anak Shdhis, may be 
inferred from the translations in the eleventh volume of the Researches, 
to which the following may be added as part of the service solemnized at 
the Sikh Sangal, at Benares. 


HYMN. 


Thou art the Lord—to thee be praise. 

All life is witli thee. 

Thou art my parents. I am thy child— 

All happiness is derived from tliy clemency. 

Ko one knows thy end. 

Highest Lord amongst the highest— 
or all that exists. Thou art the regulator. 

And all Uiat is from thee obeys thy will. 

Thy movements—tliy pleasure—thou only knowest 
ydnakf thy slave, is a free-will oficring unto thee. 

TIjc Priest then says— 

Meditate on the Saheb of the Book, and exclaim fVah Guru. 

The People accordingly repeat— * ‘ 

fVa/i Guru—fVoM Guru It Jateh. 

The Priest. 

Meditating on Jl&machundra^ exclaim Wah Guru. 

The People. 

fToA Guru^fVah Guru let faith. 
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HYMN. 

Lov«f out] fix tlij wlLala heart upou Him— 
The worJJ is botind to thee by prosperity— 
one Li another's. 

Wiiilst prosperity endures mnny will comej 
And fill with tliee and surround thee ; 

But in adversity they w^ill fly. 

And not one will be near thee. 

Tlie woman of the bouse w^ho loves thee, 

And is GV'cr hi iby bosom ; 

When die spirit quits the body, 
fly w'itii olarm from the dead. 

Such ts the way of the world. 

With all on which we place aflection | 

Do thou, Ndita^r^ at thy last hour, 

Rely idotie upon Hari, 

Priest as before. 

Meditating ou the Saheb of the Book, &c. 
People as before. 

Gunij 


HYMN- 

% 

My lioly teacher is he who teaches clemency— 

The heart is awake within i who seeks may find* 

Wonderful is that rosary, every bead, of which is the breath. 
Eying apart in its arbour, it knows what comelh to pass— 
The Sago is he who is mercLTui j—the merciless is a butcher. 
Thou wieldest the knife and regardlessly eiclaimest— 

What is a goat, whot is a cow, what are aiiuuab ? 

But the Saftcb declares diut the blood of oil is the same* 
Saints, PropheU, and Seers, have all passed in death. 

destroy not life for the preservation of tlic body. 
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That daire of life which u in the heart, do thou, brother, repress. 

KSnoi, calling aloud, says—take refuge with Hari. 

Priest as before. ' . , 

Alediiating on the See. , 

People as before. 
l^ah Guru^Wah Guru H fatth, 

ganj bakhshls. 

• Of this division of the &AAs. no particular, except t'he name, have 

irt'" 

lounder. They are not niunerous nor of any note. 

I 

ramkayis. 

granroTotn" ‘'nt- 

more of a political'll fr”'" •'*' »'>'er Sikhs is 

P ^ *’®^igious complexion TiixtA t?* 

succession to the I’ontificate with H v«! K ' " . ' ‘® 

and w,. ‘ “ Kbisuna, the son of Habi IUva 

n*” "r""'"'', “• “»-"I**' .y 

1T r -yr"- "y '.i. .4~r,r 

co'ujnoiimUindusian!*"* * “ «“t A. D. iGCo. The/«».,,,> not 

.. >y, 


SL'THREH SHAHIS. 


■'s8l tcO’l' 


"luti.: 




the of the two pre^^^^^^ 

P csts are recogntsabre by distinguishing marks Thev 
perpendicular black streak down tho f t,. ? ^ ^ “ 

sUcks about half a vard ' i. “try two small black 

they solicit alms. They lead aT 

a vagabond life, begging ^d singing songs 
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in the Punjabi and other dialects, mostly of a moral or mystic tendency. 
They are held in great disrepute, however, and are not unfrequently 
gamblers, drunkards, and thieves. They look up to Tech Bahadrr, the 
father of Guru Govind, as their founder. 

GOVIND SINHIS. 

These form the most important division of the Sikh community, 
being, in fact, the political association to which tlie name is applied, or to 
the Sikh nation generally.* Although professing to derive their national 
faith from Ndtuth\ and holding his memory in veneration, the faith they 
follow is widely diifercnt from the quietism of that reformer, and is wholly 
of a worldly and w'arlike spirit. Guru Govind devoted his followers to 
steel, and hence the worship of the sword, as well as its employment 
against both Mohammedans and Hindus. He also onlered his adherents 
to allow their hair and beards to grow, and to w'ear blue garments : he per¬ 
mitted them to eat all kinds of flesh, except that of kine, and he threw 
open his faith and cause to all casts, to whomsoever chose to abandon 
tlie institutes of Himluism, or belief in the mission of Mohammed, for a 
fraternity of arms and life of predatory daring. It was then only that 
the Sikhs became a people, and were separated from their Imlian country¬ 
men in political constitution, as well as religious tenets—at the same time 
the Sikhs are still, to a certain extent, Hindus: they worship the deities of 
the Hindus^ and celebrate all their festivals: they derive their legends and 


• Described by Sir Joun Maj:.colm, in Uieclerenth Tolumo of the Asiatic Researches. The 
Sikh priest to whom he alludes (page 198) as one of his authorities, was aflcrwards well known to me, 
and was an individual every way worthy of confidence. His name was Atm6 Ram, and although 
advanced in years, he was full of energy and intelligence, combining with them extreme simplicity 
and kindliness of disposition. The old man was a most favourable and interesting specimen of tha 
Pwij/flW nation and disciples of Ndnak, He died a few years ago in Calcutta. 
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literature from the same sources, and pay great Ten era rioQ to the* 
matuu. The impress of their origin is still, therejfore, strongly retained, 
notn itbstandiug their rejection of caste, and their substituting the Das 
Pfids/tah ki granth,* the compilation of Guru Govini>, for the Vedus, and 
Pttrditas^ 


NIRMALAS. 

These differ but Jit tie from the Uddsis, and are, perhaps, still closer 
adherents to the doctrines of the founder, as the narae imports: they 
profess to be free from all worldly soil or stain, and, consequently, lead a 
wholly religious life. They observe celibacy, and disregard their per¬ 
sonal appearance, often going nearly naked. They are not like the 
IjdasiSt assembled in colleges, nor do they liold any particular form of 
divine service, but confine tJieir devotion to speculative meditation on the 
perusal of the TUTitings of N^>car, KAbiu, and other Unitarian teachers. 
They are always solitary, supported by Iheir disciples or opulent indivi¬ 
duals, and are often known as able expounders of the PeddtUa philo- 
sophy, in which Bra/tmttns do not disdain to become their scholars. They 
are not very numerous ■ but a fe^w are almost always to be found at 


• l-rom tlis succesgron of Govixu waa tpntli teacher iq »ucc£saioit from AaiiaJS, wha 

^ouri^bed at llie close of the iTih and begiiiolng of ihe ISU) ccotur^. 

h. 

The other standard autl^oriiy of the SIkbs, the Grand* is ■ comjiilAtion chiefly of the 
works ofiViiMo^, anti hie immcdtaie successore, mode by Aijunmat, a Sikh teacher, iti Uie end of the 
JGth century. As k is uimUly mml with, however, it cotopreheniJi the writing* of many other mUivi- 
duals, many of whom ore IVsftrtomf. At a Sanfftrt, or Chapel, in Benares, the fJooJt, a large 
folio, there ileuoniiaaicd the SamifAa Cranth, wm said to contain llie eontributiana of the foliowinff 
writers s— ... 

Mm 2)«, Kihir. ShriU FirldiMin, KMnnJ. PIpa. Sepc, Jmadcra, 

Phnmiak. S»iAma, Ptahlid, Dhn«, Raida,, rAhMam, Hira Bii, iTn-zno Bii. 
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the principal seats of Ilintlu wealtii and learniogj and particularly at 
Bentires.* 

ISAGAS, 

The naked mendicants of the Sik/is are said to didder from those of 
the VaL'hmvd and Saiva sects, by abstaining from the use of arms, and 
following a retired and religious life. Except in going without clothes, 
they arc not distinguishable from the Nirmalas. 


JAINS. 


A satisfactory account of the religion of the Jnim w^ould require a 
distinct dissertation, and cannot he comprised within the limits necessa* 
rily assigned to tills generid sketch of the Hindtt sects, The subject is 
of considerable interestt as afi'ecting a very large proportion of the popu¬ 
lation of India, and involving many important considerations connected 
wdtli the history of the Ilitida faith : an extended inquiry must, however, 
he left to some further opportunity; and in the meantime our attention 
will be condned to a few obser^'^ations on the peculiar tenets and practices 
of the Jam religion, its past history, and actual condition. 


* An Eulcresliag accuiiint of t^ic religious service of StAhSt in tlieir coUege at Putnaj vraa 
published bj Mr. Wilkiks, in the first vdIhicc cf the Asiatic Ilir&earcUcs. 1 wltaetsed a sTmilar cere* 
wouy at n cftabtishmcpt m Benares, and partook cF ilie Prsidt^t or sfrectmeats, diatrihuted. 
to the aMiJtants. Both Mr. WiLKtimand Sir JauH .Malcolm ooiice tbit eating in common, as if 
it were peculiar lo the Sik^ fiiitb j but tlih, as elteirheTcr obterveil, is not the cate. It prevails urith 
most of tbo f sec If ; but it should be remembered that it it dtraya restricted to sr tides 

which bare been prfiviumly consectatod hy preaeniatiou to the object of ffoffihip, to the Idol, tho 
lareoplmguB, the Bcdptured foot'marks, or the hook. 
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PrCTionafy, Lowerer, to entering upon these subjects, it may be 
advisable to advert briefly to what has been already done toa^ards their 
elucidation, and to the materials which exist in the original languages for 
a complete view. The latter are of the most extensive description, whilst 
the labours of European writers are by no means wanting to an accurate 
estimate of the leading doctrines of the yarn faith, or loan appreciation 
of the state in which it exists in various parts of llindiutan. 


The first authentic notices of tlie Joifts occur in the nintii volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, from the pens of the late Colonel MACRES2tE, Dr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Coleebooke, The two first described the from 
personal acquaintance, and from their accounts, it appeared, that they 
existed, m considerable numbers and respectability, in Southern India, 
particularly in Mysore, and on the Cawa Cousi; that tliey laid claim to 
high antiquity, and enumerated a long series of religions teachers, and 
that they diftered in many of tlieir tenets and practices from the orthodox 
Hindus, by whom they were regarded witli aversion and contempt. A 
urther lUustmtion of their doctrines, and a particular account of their 
deifietl teachers, was derived by Mr, Colebrooke from some of their 
standard authorities, then first made known to Europeans. 


Little more was published on the subject of the until very 

a e y, w-ith exception of numerous but brief and scattered notices of the 
sect m the Peninsuh, in Buchanan’s Travels in iMysore. Some account 
of them also occurs in Colonel Wmxs’ Historical Sketch of the South of 
Inja, and m the work of the AhU Du Dots. Mr. Wabu has an article 
ica cd to the Jo.»s, in his account of the Hindus; and .Mr. Esseine 
has briefly adverted to some of their peculiarities in his Observations on 

thp and iJie remains of the Banddhus m India, in 

rocee mgs of the Bomh„y Literary SoeUiy. It is, however, to tho 
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Transactions of the nogut Asiatic Socicts that we are indebted for the 
latest and most detailed accounts, and the papers of Mr. CoLsaRoosE. 
Major Dela WAIVE, Dr. Hamietov, Colonel Fravkein and Major 
Ton.* furnish many interesting particulars relative to the doctrines an 
past or present condition of the Jains. Some valnable illastration of the 
latter subject is to be found in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine :t some 
historical notices obtained from t!ie inscriptions at Abu, occur mt e as 
volume of our Researches, whilst a novel and rather comprehensive view 
of Jain literature is contained in the Catalogue of Manuscripts coUecte 
by the late Colonel Macken^sie.^ 

From this latter authority, we learn that the literature peculiar to 
Jainas, comprises a number of works peculiar to the sect, the composition 
„f Oieir own writers, and on a variety of subjects.^ They have a series 
of works called Pnrhuu., as the^rff and Ultara Pnrdnas. Chamnnda Riya 


. Oa tlw Phib.opbyc.t.1.0 Htadai. p.rt IV. by Mr, Coaa-aooaa, vW. . ’ 

, i.rMZ D. JsAtv «1. 1,4 IS. On loBriptiom in J.in Tnmplei, .n BeW, by Mr. 

or ya.M,by Mnjor Dei-ANAts. »ol_ i, n ^ s,s,^. nr Mss, by 

rftLRBROOKEy Dt* HAMItTOS, Alld CoJonel rRASlELlKj VOl, I, , ^ re* „ .*| 9 

Dr. HAMltTDS, *ol. I, S31. On tha Religions Ellabliibracnls in Mewsr, by b sjuT o , 

+ Poriicnl.tl, in the Journal of a Naii« Traveller, from Calentia, and bad. ogdn ibrengh 
Babe!. The traveller ,« a learned Ms, in the Mrvieo ef Cole.el “ 

iolctesting account of a viilt to the temple of PXasWAsiia. at 5nme< S>Usr. 

4 Vol. Ij 

J Thfi Li*t cDOiprises *4 WflrltB-— 

ptiraTUti, 

Cheriiroi and Legcndfly I® 

Kuual, Praytrf, ic- --.ei,,-, I& 

McdiciDepaa.. 1 

GrQmn)ar^,...i,s.e,i>-<,o,. ^ 

AfiLhinutiCa . S 

HUcdUn^ui's .. 4 

P 1 
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Purdnot and Ciuilurvinsati Puruna ;• but these are not to be confounded 
with the Purdnas of the J/tndHs; as, although they occasionally insert 
legends borrowed from the latter, their especial object is the legendary 
history of the TirthakaraSt or deitied teachers, peculiar to the sect. The 
chief Purdnas are attributed to Jina Sena AchXrya, whom some accounts 
make contemporary with Vikramaditya; but the greater number, and most 
consistent of the traditions of the South, describe him as the spiritual 
preceptor of Amoghavbrsua, king of Kdncht, at the end of the ninth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. Analogous to the Jain PurdtiUs^ are w'orks deno¬ 
minated Cherilrasj their subject being, in general, the marvellous history 
of some Tirlhankara^ or some holy personage, after w hom they are deno¬ 
minated; as the Jinadaiia Raya Cherilra^ Pujyajtdda Cheritra, and others. 
They have a number of works explanatory of their philosophical notions 
and religious tenets of the sect, as w’ell as rituals of practice, and a gram¬ 
matical system founded on the rules of SAkatA yana, is illustrated by glosses 
and commentaries. Tlie Jains have also their own writers on astronomy 
and astrology, on medicine, or the mathematical sciences, and the form 
and disposition of the universe. 

This general view of Jain literature is afforded by the Mackenzie 
Collection, but the list there given is very far from including the whole of 
Jain literature, or even a considerable proportion. The works there alluded 
to, are, in fact, confined to Southern India, and are written in Sanscrit^ or the 


• Hamiltov tay*, the Digambarat have iweniy-four PhtAhom, lircnty.ihree giving an ac?counl 
of each Tirthankara, and tin; t»rcnty.fourth, of the whole ; but ihii teems to be erroneous. The acUons 
of (he twenty.four TtrthanharaM are described in a single Purina, but (he section devoted to each is 
called after him, severally as the Purina of each, as Rishabha Drta Purina, one section of the 
Chamunda Riga Purina. In the Adi and ITaara Puranas, forming, in fact, but one work ; (he Adi, 
or first part, U appropriated to the first Tirthankara, whilst the Uuara, or last portion, contain, the 
accounts of all other deified Sages. There are several collections, comprehending what may be 

termed twenty^-our Purinas, but ifdoes not appear that there arc twcuty.four dUUnct wo.lc. so 
denomuiatcu. 
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dialects of the Peninsula; but every province of Hindustan can produce Jaiis 
compositions, either in Sanscrit or its vernacular idiom, whilst many of 
the books, and especially those which may be regarded as their scriptural 
authorities, are written in the Prakrit or Magadhi^ a dialect which, with 
the JainSt as well as the Pauddhas^ is considered to be the appropriate 

vehicle of their sacred literature. 

% 

The course of time, and the multiplication of writings, have probably 
rendered it almost impossible to reduce what may be considered as the 
sacred literature of the Jains to a regular system. They are said to 
have a number of works entitled Siddh&ntas and A-ganias^ which are to 
them what the Vedas are to the Brahmanical Hindus, and this appears 
to be the case, although the enumeration which is sometimes made of 
them is of a loose and popular character, and scarcely reconcileable with 
that to be derived from written authority .*1' 


• Hamilton enumerates eight works, as the Affamas of the Diynnthara sect, the Trmlokya 
Sam, the Gomatisara, Trailokjfa Dipika, KthepanAsara, Tribhangitara, and Shatpavtar, 

attributed to the pupils of Jfakavira. He states also, that the Sioetambaras have fortjf*fivc, or as 
some allege, eighty-four Siddh&ntas. amongst which he specifies the TTiAnattgi Sutra, Gngananti 
Sutra, Sugorangi Sutra, UpasakatUta, Maftapandanna, Namdi Sutra, Dagapseni, Jirabkigam, 
Jambudwipapannati, Surapannatti, Chandrasagarapannatti, Kalpa Sutra, Katantraoibhrama Sutra, 
Shahti Sutra, and Sangrahani Sutra. Some of these arc incorrectly named, and others inaccurate¬ 
ly classed, as will be seen from what follows in tlie texL 

t Die following Works are either in my possession or in the library of the Sanscrit College of 
Calcutta:—Compositions descriptive of the tenets or practices of the /ai4 religion. Bhagavatgangam. 
Diis is one of the eleven primary works, and is entitled also in Prakrit J^vaha Pannatti, in St*nscrii 
Mcdha, or f-lradka Pr^jnapti, Instruction in the various sources of worldly pain, or in tlic paths 
of virtue. It consi>ts of lessons given to Gautama by MauavIba, and is in Prakrit. It contains 
36,000 stanzai. Bhagartganga Vritti, a Sanscrit Commentary on the preceding (defective.) TAf- 
ndnga Sutra ,—also one of the eleven Angus, Kalpa Sutra, the precepts of the Jain faith— 
these are originally 1250; but they are interspersed* witli legends of tire TirihanJutras, and especially 
of MauavIra, at the pleasure of the writer, and the several copies of the work therefore differ. 
Prakrit. 
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The author of the Abhidhdna Chintdinani^ a useful vocabulary, Hcma- 
CHANDRA, IS Well kuown as a zealous anti able propagator of die Jain doc¬ 
trines in the twelfth centur>\ lie was no doubt well versed ia the peculiarity 
of the system which he taught, and may be regarded as a safe guide. 


Kalpa s&ira Balohodha, a gort of abridgement 
of (he preceding. Pr6krit. 

Kntpa Sitra Siddhanbi, the eMence of the 
Kalpa Sitra. Prakrit. 

Patataikalika Sktra. PrdkriL 
Ditto. Tika. 

Payoprama Sktra Siddhinta, Tika. 
Cautamapraththa. Pr&kril. 

Sangrahimi Sktra. Prakrit. 

Lagku Sangrakini Sitra. 

Kara Tattoa Sutra. Prikrit. 

Kara Tatwa Prakarana, Prakrit. 

Kara Tatwa Bdlahodha. Prakrit. 

Karma Grantka. 

Jica Viekdra. Sanscrit, 
t^ira llnaga. 

Smarona Sutra. PrdkriL 
Vriddhatichdra. PrdkriL 
Sinduraprakira Tika. SanscriL 
Ekavinsati Stkdna. Bkdshd. 
Do*ak*kapaHavrataridki. Bkdskd. 

Upadesa Mdla. Prdkrit. 

PratikrafMna Mdki. Prdkrit. 

Pratikramana Sutra. Bkdshd. 

Chaturdasa Gunastkdna. Bkdskd. 

Ckaturdasa Gunandmdni. 

Pakski Sdtra. Bkdskd. 

Skattrinsat Ktrmakatkd. Bkdshd. 
Ekcrmabuddki Chatuskpadi. Bkdshd. 
Bdlarthoslka. Bkdshd. 

Cpadkdnacidhi. PrdkriL 
Ashidhnikanuikotsara. Prdkrit. 
^^*ktahHikttrgdkkajdma. 

Makdmuni Swddkgdya. 

Praguasukta Mukticati. 

Arddhana Prakdra, 


Pdrswandtka Gita. 

Vttarddligdgana GUa. 

Sadkusamdehuri. 

Srdcakdrddhana. 

Jnydnapiijd. 

Dikskdtnahotsava. 

Barah Vrata, 

Saplavinsati Sddhu lAskshana. 

Bdtribkftjana Kiskedka. 

Sddhteapdshdna lldki. 

Dtcisashti Vdkya. 
hsketrasamdsa Sutra. 

Samyakiwddkyayana. 

Prisknottara Retnamdld. 

Nttcakdrunta Bdlabodha. 

Asuhyana Vidhi. 

Santaraka Vidki. 

Abndnusdsana. Bkdshd. 

Panckdstikdya, according to the Digambara 
faith. 

Jinapratimd Stkdpana Vidki, 

Jalakskdiana Vitlki. 

Sudopakdra 3Iuktdval(. 

Jlokska Mdrga, 

Nitisangraha. 

Vickdramanjari. 

Pdrswandtha Dasabkardvisoha, 

Satarisabka to. 

Anandasrdraka Sandki. 

Bokinitapa. 

Siddkdchala Pujd. 

Pujdpaddhati. Bkdshd. 

Silopadcsa Maid. 

Sndna Vidki. 

Karapattatapa Vitlki. 

Amritdshtamitapa. 
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In Jii3 vocabulary he specifies what appear to be the Jmna scriptures/ at 
least in the estinaation of the Swetdmbara sect, to which he belon;^- 
ed, and in a valuable Commentary on Ins own work he has farther parti¬ 
cularised the works named in his text. From this it appears that the 


Dipftpu^. 

Bantnbhavanasandhi 

pr the Juir\, teaclwnt, H’bich atp 
not unfrequemly repeoted in ihetempIpB. 
Sd*iti Jitta Stava^ Bh^ikd. 

Vrikai Sdnii Siava. SfintcriL 
JHaJtAvfra tStara. B^diAd, 

ImqUu Sdnti Stava^ 

Iti^ahka Sttita- 
BdrwandtA S(ara. 

PdrswandtA .SVifft". Prakrit. 

A^tmindlA Siara, 


A^aftta Stava. PrdkriL 
Ajitasdnti Sttira. 
lihaJkiamatja Stotra. 

Kfittfdrta Mumiira Slatret. SantcriL 
ChatiiTvinMiti daudakmtettSt 
SddA uhQi%ciana. 

SatruTiJit^a Htitvu. 

Pdfsioandth NtntiaskAra. 

VKiiwfiaka 

UpaifTgahdTQ Sfatra. , 

Giira SiarOi 

KartHnm Stava. %j 


LEGENDARY TALES AND HISTORIES. 


Padma Purdna. BMtM, 

Mahucira Cheritrn, wlijcli is called hy olJicris 
a portion of the Triwskti ^aidtka PHTusfm 
CherUrOf or Legend pf the plj^ty^threo- per- 
flonages, most eminent in Jain Tradifion. 
Sanjicrit. 

2VemirdJari/ii Cheritra. 

SJ/atfAadra Ckeritra. BAd/ihd. 

Chitrasena Cherifsrt. PrdJtrk. 

Gojaiukumdra Ckrrttra. BAdgAd. 

CAatfdrar^ CAerttra. BAdtAd* 

BAifkid/nara. 

Srijjiila Cheritra. J?Aq#Ad. 


Katihaihdrya K^tlhd. 

Samyaktu^ Kaumudu 'I 

Vaitraddna Katfid. ^ ' 

Mtyhaduiiipada Sama-tya, 
AtaoiiimkuiHdra Chrritra. 
BtiHochHropdkkydaa. 

Mrigdrati VhtrUTa<. 

HilnatliHra Muni ; CAtifipai. BKashd. 
Mriyattati Chaupai. Bh^id. 

Sddhu Charitra. 
fiatrunjaya IUdh&tfAifa, 

Gajfnitiha Charitrtu 
I)<uadri$kidntd KxttAd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VriddhayavanOf Aitronffmy. SafiKtiL. 
Chatardasaxitaponarichdra* 

TraU^dtya D^tka. 

Stfunjoddhar. 

PathemdramAkapUhika. 
H<uiarekhat\varana, Prdkrit. 


I NumdvaU. 

Patdtrutu 

Many of these are of small extent, hut othfra are 
exceedingly toluniinons, ju the Bh(f 2 atni.ty- 
anga^ Padma Purina^ Sairunjaya Mahdtmyat 
and others. 
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principal antborlties of a sacred character 'srere termed and were 

eleveu in number, or with a supplementary division, twelve. They are 
tJius enumerated and described; j4c/idriS/i^a, a book teaching sacred 
observances after the practice of Vttskkiha and other saints. Sidrakri- 
tdngftm, a work on acts imposed by positive precepts. SlMtidng^am '— 
Oq the organs in which life abides, or the ten acts essential to purity, 
Samava^dn<ram —On the hundred PaddrlJtas or categories. Bhagavtt- 
t^angam —On the ritual, or rules for worship. JN^diadfiermakatlid-^Axx 
account of the acquisition'of knovrledge by holy personages. 

Jeadasd —Rules for the conduct of Srdwaliasj or secular Jains, apparently 
in ten lectures. AHlakriddasa--Oa the actions of the 7'^lrt/iakaras, in ten 
lectures. Afiuilaropapatikodora —On the principal or final births of the 
Xiriltakaras, in ten lectures. Prasmir^akarnnam —Gram mar of questions, 
probably on tlie Code of the Jains* Vipdkasruiam —On the fruits or 
consequences of actions. 

With these are connected Inferior Angas or Updngas, the names of 
which are not specibed—whilst the Dris/ttaitdda, the twelfth Anga, w'liich 
seems to be a supplementary authority, is divided into five portions, 
entitled ; Pnri’A^mina—On moral acts, Precepts for cotiduct and 

life^ Purrdiiuyoga—On the doctrines and practice of the Tirtkakaras 
before attaining perfection ; Purvugata —On the same after perfection I 
ChulikA —On doctrines and practice not comprised in the two preceding. 

These different works profess to be derived froin tlie oral instruct 
tions of MAiiXvfRA himself to liis disciples, especially to Gautama; but 
besides these a class of works is enumerated by Hbmacuanura, entitled 
Purvas, because they were drawn up by the Ganadharas before the Angasi^ 


II CAcr'sectiofi 5. 
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There are fourteen of tUeoi treating of the. chief tenets of the sect, appa> 
rentJy sometimes cootroversially, as the Astiptut^dila, the doctrine of exist¬ 
ence and Don^existence. Ju^ditttpravdda, the doctrine of holy knowledge 
— Satpapravdilo, dlscussionof truth—investigation of spirit— 
nature of corporeal life —Kritfdnisdlat consequences of acts, and 
otliers.* They are held to be the works of MahavIras GafttiSt or of that 
XirthakAra and iiis predecessors, or to have emanated from them originally, 
although committed towritmg by other hands. Some of them still exist, 
it appears, f although in general their places have been assumed by a list 
of more recent compositions. 

From this brief statement it will be evident that there is no want 
of original authorities with regard to the belief, the practices, or the 
legends of the Jaitui sect* There is indeed more than a sufficiency, anti - 
the vast extent of the materials is rather prejudicial to the enquiry, it 
being impossible to consult any extensive proportion of what has been 
written; and it being equally impossible without so doing to know that 
the best guides have been selected* For such accounts as are here 
given, the Vocabulary of HEMACiiANOKA, with his own Commentary, the 
Maltddra C/ieritra of the same author, the Kalpa Sutra, the Avaspaka- 
vrihad Vritta, tlie Bhasravaipanga Vrittaj Nava Taltvahodhat and Jwa 
Vlch&ra have chiefly been consulted. 

The leading tenets of the Jaim, and those which chiefly distinguish 
them from the rest of the Hiitdus, are well known—tliey are, first, the 


* A lioblar cnumcrationi of Wgrks occurs io tlio Siahdnra Cturitra* 

f niiu the TAdiidttpinlUni and {/peuatutdaa, of Hamiltok, are no doubt ttie S/haniAffa 
and l/pittaJtadusa, of Bemac^iandrtCM tt.ii, and ihc Bfuj^nvaii/angit u io ibfl ^Sanscrit Colley 
Library. 
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denial of the divine origin and infallible authority of the Vedas; secondly, 
the reverence of certain holy mortals who acquired, by practices of self- 
denial and mortification, a station superior to that of the gods; and 
thirdly, extreme lind even'ludicrous'tenderness for animal life. 


The disregard of the authority of the Vedas iseommon to the Jains 
and the Bauddhas, and involves a neglect of the rites which they prescribe: 
in fact, It is in a great degree from those rites tliat an inference unfavour¬ 
able to the sanctity of the Vedas is drawn, and not to speak of the 
sacrihccs of animals which the Vedas occasionally enjoin ; the Homa, or 
burnt offering, which forms a part of every ceremonial in those works, 
IS an abomination; as insects crawling amongst the fuel, bred by the 
fermented butter, or falling into the' flame, cannot fail to be destroyed 
•by every oblation. As far however as the doctrines they teach are conform¬ 
able to Jam tenets, the Vedas are admitted and quoted as authority. 

The veneration and worship of mortals is also common to the 
Jams and Bauddhas, but the former have expanded and methodised 
the notions of the latter. The Banddhas, although they admit an 
endless number of earthly Buddhas to have existed, and specify more 
than a century of names,* conflne their reverence to a comparatively 
small number to seven. The Jainas extend this number to twenty- 
four for a given period, and enumerate, by name, the twenty-four of 
their past age, or Avasarpini, the twenty-four of the present, and the 
twenty-four of the age to come. The statues of these, either all or in 
part, are assembled in their temples, sometimes of colossal dimensions, 
and usually of black or white marble. The objects held in highest esteem 
m Uhulustan are PArswanXth and MahXvira, the twenty-third and 


• Aiiatic Kcimcbef, toI. XVX pogci 446 lo 449. 
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twenty-fonrih Jhias of the present era, who seem to have superseded all 
their predecessors. 

The generic names of a Jaina saint express the ideas entertained of 
his character by his votaries. He is Ja^atprabhu, lord of the world ; 
Kshtnakermmd, free from bodily or ceremonial acts ; Sarvajna, omniscient; 
Adhiswara, supreme lord ; Deeddideva, god of gods ; and similar epithets 
of obvious purport; whilst others are of a more specitic character, as 
Tirthakdra, or Titi/tankara, Kecali, Ar/tal, and Jina. The first implies 
one who has crossed over, (Tisyate anena,) that is, the world, compared to 
the ocean : Kevali, is the possessor of Kevaia, or spiritual nature, free from 
its investing sources of error: Arhat is one entitled to the homage of gods 
and men, and Jina is the victor over all human passions and iuiirmities.* 

Besides these epithets, founded on attributes of a generic character, 
there are other characteristics common to all the Jinas of a more specific 
nature. These are termed or super-human attributes, and are 

altogether thirty-six ; four of them, or rather four classes, regard the per¬ 
son of a Jina, such as the beauty of his form, the fragrance of liis body, 
the white colour of his blood, the curling of his hair, its non-incrcasc, 
and that of the beard and nails, his exemption from all natural impuri¬ 
ties, from hunger and thirst, from infirmity and decay: these proper¬ 
ties are considered to be born with him. lie can collect around him 
millions of beings, gods, men, and animals, in a comparatively small 
space, his voice is audible to a great distance, and his language, 
which is Ardd/ta Md^adht, is intelligible to animals, men and gods, the 
back of his head is surrounded with a halo of light, brighter than the 

Thcte Etjrmologiet are ffom Uemachandra* ComincnUry. 
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disk of the sun, and for an immense interval around him, wherever he 
moves, there is neither sickness nor enmity, storm nor dearth, neither 
plague portents, nor war. Eleven Aiisa^as of this kind are ascribed to 
him. The remaining nineteen arc of celestial origin, as the raining of 
flowers and perfumes, the sound of heavenly drums, and the menial of¬ 
fices rendered by /ndra and the gods* 


Notwithstanding the sameness of the general character and identity 
of generic attributes, the twenty-four Jinns are distinguished from each 
other in colour, stature, and longevity. Two of them are red, two white, 
two blue, two black, the rest are of a golden hue, or a yellowish brown* 
The other two peculiarities are regulated with very systematic precision, 
and obscr^-e a series of decrement from Jliihabhft, the first Jimt, who was 
five hundred poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 great years to MaM- 
vira the 24th, who had degenerated to the size of man, and was not more 
than forty years on earth* Those peculiarities have been detailed by Mr* 
CoLEBRooKF*, in thc ninllt volume of the Researches, and he drawls a pro¬ 
bable inference from the return to reason in the stature and years of the 
two last Jinas^ that they alone are to be considered as historical per¬ 
sonages* The rest are the creatures of fiction. The notion of decreasing 
longevity, like that of the existence of human beings, superior to the 
gods, is common to the BamMas* 


eompangem of the Jain anti Bawidka serici iuggeiU strang confirmation of the npinlon 

It the J<jnn Icgemh are only BauJJha notient exaggerated, 'rho ngca of die seven Buddhaa 
run thus— 


l^ipanui, ... 

Bikhi, . 

llateabAit, ***.*.*****,„.„.... 

KrakutAchanddf 

Kattaha, 

... 

SdApOj .... 

A* R. Tol. XVI, p* 453 . Ihe \a;^ 


.** SOjOQO Years, 
diito. 

..* 60.000 ditto* 

40,000 diua. 

F,. 30.000 diitck 
F,* 20,000 ditto. 

F** 100 ditto. 

or P<trtwamtAf UTcd like SdijfOj 100 yean. 
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There is nlso great siiuilanty in the general tenor of the legends 
related of each of the Jijuis. They are all born a nnmber of times, and in 
a variety of characters, before they arrive at the state of a 'Ttriltimkara : 
after which* as their attainment of divine knowledge is the work of self- 
denial and ascetic meditation* we need not e^cpect much varied incident 
in their adventures* a sketch of the life of M\HtviiiA, from the 3Ia!tdctra 
C/teritrUf will convey some notion of their ordinary history* whilst farther 
illustration may be derived from an abstract of the Pkrsjv^Jidih C/terUrat 
or life of PiBswANiTK, in the Royal Asiatic Society's Transactions* 

LIFE OF MAIIAVIRA. 

Tlic twenty-fourth Tirthnnkara MAnivf ha's first birth, which occurred 
at a period indefinitely remote, was as NayasXha* head man of a village, 
in the country of Kyayn, subject to Satrumeuddana* His piety and 
humanity elevated him next to the lieaven called SaitdkeFmat where he 
enjoyed happiness for some oceans, of years. He was next bom as 
Mahichi* the grandson of the first 7*irtltankara Rishaeha* then transferred 
to the Bra/mtctlvka, whence he returned to earth as a worldly-minded and 
sensual Brahmatif the consequence of which was his repeated births in the 
same caste* each birth being separated by an interval passed in one of the 
Sain heavens, and each period of life extending to many fakhs of years* 
He then became ViswABHtJTA, prince of Raja^riha^ and next a 
named TunmfsHTnA, from having three hack bones: his uncle and foe in 
a former life, Visabhnnandit was born as his Protagotilsi, or 
named Aswaghiva or Hayaghiva* and was, in the course of events* des¬ 
troyed by the Vasudetat a palpable adaptation of the Pauranic legend of 
Vishnu and Havagriva, TafpaisBTHA having put las Chamberlain cruelly 
to death, was condemned to hell* and again bom as a lion r he migratel 
through various forms, utitij he became the C/iaA^rarerfiiPniv a WITBA, in the 
divisiop' of the world, Ma/tauideha. After a victorious reign of eighty-four 
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iakhs of yesrs, he became an ascetic for’ a further period of a hundred 
lakhs, and was then translated to one of the higher heavens- Thence 
he returned to earth in the Bharala division, as N a?; Dana* the son of 
JiTASATRD^ who adopted a life of devotion and diligently adored the Jinas, 
After an existence of twenty-five of years, he was raised to the 

dignity of king of the gods in the FHshp&ttara heaven, in which capacity 
he preserved his ancient faith, offering flowers to, and bathing daily the 
one hundred and eight images of the Afkals. Such exalted piety w'as 
now to meet with its rew'ard, and the pains of existence to be terminated 
in the person of the I'iilhankara^ MiHAVfiiA, or VERDDHAMi.SxV. 

On the return of the spirit of Nandana to earth, it first animated 
the womb of the wife of a Brahnan,, but Maheni>ra disapproving of the 
receptacle as of low caste, transferred it to the womb of ThisalX, wife of 
SinniiXRTHA, of tbe family of Ikshicaku, and prince of Pamita^ lu BhanA- 
lukshelfiu MahXviha was horn on the thirteenth of the light fortnight 
of Ciuiitra : the fifty-six nymphs of the universe assisted at his birth, and 
his consecration was perfonned by Sakr a, and the other sixty-three Jmlras. 
The name given by his father was VkrodhamXna, as causing increase of 
riches and prosperity, but Sakra gave him also the appellation of MauX- 
\ 1 HA, as significant of his pow'cr and supremacy over men and gods, 

When arrived at maturity, MAHivfRA was prevailed upon by his pa¬ 
rents to marry Yasoda, daughter of the prince SamaravIra, By her he 
hadadaughter, Privaoersaxa, w how'as married to JamAli, a prince, one 
of theSamfs pupiU, and founder of a schism. SjodiUrtiia and his wife 
died when their son was twenty-eight years old, on which MAirivinA 
adopted an ascetic life, the governmenl devolving on hh elder brotlier Nan- 
fiivETtnuHANA. After two years of abstinence and self-denial at hqme 

he commenced an erratic life, ami the attairunent of the degree of a 
Jina. 
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During the first six years of his peregnimtion, MAHlvfit a observed 
frequentfastsof several months duration, during each of which he kept his 
eyes fixed upon the tip of his nose, and maintained perpetual stleucc- He 
was invisibly attended by a Yaksfta, named SiDDntaru who* at the com¬ 
mand of In DR A, watched over bis personal security* and where speech was 
necessary acted as spokesman* At iVd/a)irf/}* a village near Rujagrihu, Ma- 
HAvf RA acquired a follower named GosXla, so called from his birth in a cow¬ 
house, a man of low caste and vulgar propensities, and wiio acts as a sort 
of buftbon." He is involved in repeated difficulties arid not un frequently 
receives a beating, but when free from fault* the >^fiA\vA(u* who attend on 
SiddkArtha, come to his aid, and destroy with fire the houses ami property 
of his assailants. Amongst other enemies he provokes the followers of 
Verdohana Ihediaeipieof CuANOBA-XciUavA* a teacher of the yam 
faith* according to the doctrines of PArswanjIth. In the course of the 
dispute it appears that the followers of PAuswakAth wore clothes, w hilst 
MahAvIha was indifferent to vesture, and the latter consequeutly belonged 
to the division of the Jitius called I^igumhara^t^ or those who go naked, 
whilst PAhswanAth’s disciples were dressed in garments. T 


* Some cuHou> and unintelligible things are related nf thin individual* wlncli iuggest a imp- 
cion that the nuthqr Jiad in view some of the orietiul legendi reining ta Mani qz Manii. The 
birih of Gosala, in a eow.houfe* may or may not refer to Chrifltianity ; but it It also observed that hia 
father and mother cairicd mbpiJi a Chitra patiifm, a pjilnted cloili nr piemre, which Go8At<A.8tQlc from 
them, and tint when he adopteJ ilic jcrvico of ^UnAvlaA, he abandoned the hereby of the picture* 

I Tliey reply to G Osaka's enquiry: qt'^far’EJT; "We are the pupil i of 

Pabswa, free from resirainr—io which he lejoins I 

riT^i: II How can you be free from restraint encumbered with dotbee 

and the like, these lieretical practices are adopted merely for a ItveliliDod : wholly unfettered by 
clothes and tuch tbinga* and disregarding tins body, the foUowcn of auch a teacher as nunc Ji* aro 
the oirly persons exempt from restraint* '"Fartli^r confimiBtion of MAiiAvInA and hit folLowers boing 
Diffambaratf occurs in various places, especially In a passage Where Oo3Ar.A gets beatOEit and almost 
killed by the waa>cit of a village in Magmika, because he is 3 naked SfotnoHa, or ncadicaiit, 
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During the six years expended in this manner, MAnXvfRA visits a number 
of places, most of which appear to be in ^^Aamnd the adj acent provinces, 
as Jlaja^riha, Sr&vasii near 0*rde, vbicli is identified with the 

capital of Btkar^ and others. 

Proceedingon his peregrinations, MAnXvfRA voluntarily exposed him¬ 
self to be maltreated by the Mkchha tribes of Vajrabhmni, Stiddhihkumit 
and Ldt^ or Xd/*, the countries apparently of the Gonds, who abused and 
beat him, and shot at him with arrows, and baited him with dogs, to all 
which he olTered no resistance, and indeed rejoiced in his Bufferings, for 
however necessary to personal purification, it is not the duty of ^Jain 
ascetic to inflict tortures upon himself—his course of penance is one of 
self-denial, fasting and silence, and pain however meritorious its endurance, 
must be inflicted by others, not himself. At the end of the niudi year, 
MAHAVfaA relinquished hissilence in answer to a question put by GosXla, 
but continued engaged in the practice of mortification and in an erratic 
life. His squire having acquired from him the possession of the 
or power of ejecting flame, and having learned from certain of the disciples 
of Parswanath, what is technically termed the of the eight 

AngtLf^ intending probably their scripluraL doctrines, set up for himself 
as a Jina, and quitted his master. 

Indra having declared that MAHXvfuA's meditations could not be 
disturbed by men or gods, one of the inferior spirits of heaven, indignant 
at the assertion, assailed the Sage with a variety of horrors and tempta¬ 
tions, but in vain. MahavIra's pious abstraction was unbroken. He then 
wandered about and visited Kaasdmhi, the capital of Satdnika, where he 
was received with great veneration, and where his period of self-deniat 
ended in perfect exemption from liuman infirmities. The whole of the 
time expended by liim in these preparatory exercises was twelve years 
and six months, and of this he had fasted nearly eleven years. His various 
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fasts are particularised liidth great miniitenoss, as one of siJC months^ 
nine of four months each, twelve of one month, and seventy-two of half 
a month each, making altogether ten years and three hundred and forty- 
nine days. 

The bonds of action were snapped like an old rope, and the Kevahtj or 
ort/y attained fay MAHJt\iRA on the north bank of the iZywpdfiArd, 

under a S6t tree, on the tenth of the light fortnight of Yais&kha, in the 
fourth watch of the day, whilst the moon was in the astensni Ifttsia. 
IxDRA instantly hastened to the spot, attended by thousands of deities, 
who all did homage to the Saint, and attended him on bis progress to 
ApApapurit in Jiehar^ where he commenced his instructions on a stage 
erected for tlie purpose by the deities, a model of which is not hneom- 
monly represented in Jain temples- The following b the introductory 
lecture ascribed to MAHJLvfuA by his biographer. 

The world is without bounds, like a formidable ocean; its cause is 
action (Kanna,) which is as the seed of the tree. The being {Jiva) 
invested with body, but devoid of judgment, goes like a welLsinker, 
ever down>vards, by the acts it performs, ivlulst the embodied being 
w'hich has attained purity, goes ever upwards, by its own acts, like the 
builder of a palace, J.^t not any one injure life, whilst bound in the 
bonds of action ; but lie as assiduous in cherishing the life of another as 
his own. Never let any one speak falsehood, but always speak the 
truth. Let every one who has a bodily form avoid giving pain to others 
as much as to himself. Let no one take property not given to him, for 
wealth is like the external life of men, and he who takes away such wealth 
commits as it were murder. Associate not with women, for it Is ttie 
destruction of life: let the wise observe continence, which binds them to 
the Supreme. Be not incumbered w'itb a family, for by the anxiety it 
involves, the person separated from it fulls like an ox too heavily laden, 
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If it be not in their power to shun these more subtle destroyers of life, let 
those who desire so to do, avoid at least the commission of all gross 
offences.” 

When MaiUvIra’s fame began to be widely diffused, it allmcted the 
notice of the Brahmans of MagadhA, and several of their most eminent 
teachers undertook to refute his doctrines. Instead of effecting their 
purpose, however, they became converts, and constituted bis Ounadharwit 
heads of schools, the disciples of MAHAvfnA and teachers of his doctrines, 
both orally and scripUindly. It is of some interest to notice them in 
detail, as the epithets given to them are liable to be misunderstood, and 
to lead to erroneous notions respecting their character and history. 

This is particularly the case with the lirst In dhaijh^ti, or Gautama, 
M'hobas been considered as the same with tlie Gautama of the Bmultlhas, 
the son of MayXoevi, and autlmr of the Indian metaphysics.* That any 
connexion exists between the ./ai« and the JirahinatKt Sage is, at least, 
very doubtful ; hut the Gautama of the liatiddhas ^ the son of Sudhodana 
and MiCvJj, was a a prince of the royal or warrior caste. All the 

Jain traditions make their Gautama a Brahman, originally of tlie Ootra^ 
or tribe of Gotama Hishi , a division of tho ISrahmnns well knovrn, and 
still existing in the South of India. These two persons therefore cannot 
be Identified, Mdietlicr they be historical or fictilious personages. 

iNOBAnH^Ti, AcMBHthr, and VX\ uBiifrri, are described as the sons of 
VasuehCtj, a Brahmtn of the Gi>tamn tribe, residing at Oorara, a village 
iii Magadha ^ from their race, HaMACHANnaA, in the Commentary on 
the Vocabulary, observes, they are all called Gautamas. Vyakta and 


R. A, S. TraiuactiODt, vol. I- p- SS8. 
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St-DHERMA were llie sonsof Dfi vxamitra and DKAMaiiLLA, two Brahmans 
of KoUaka, the former of the Uhojadwaja, and the latter of the A^nivaistfa 
tribe. Man pita and Maurva putba were half-brothers, the sods of 
ViJAVAPEvf by DLIANA deva and Maurya, two Brahmans of the V&shhlha 
and K^syapa races, but cousins by the mother’s side, and consequently, 
according to the custom of the country, it is stated, the one took the 
other's widow to wdfe upon his decease. Ailaaipita was the son of a 
MaUhiU Brahman, of the Gmiiama tribe. AcHALABHBiTi, of a Brahman 
ofOude, of the IMrita family. Metarya was a Brahnum ot Vaisa, 
the Kaundilya tribe ; and PbabhXsa, a Brahman of the same race, but a 
native of Rdjagriha in Behar. These are the eleven Ganadhmas, or 
Gnumlhipas, holders or masters of Jain schools, although, before their 
conversion, learned in the four Vctlas, and teaching the doctrines con¬ 
tained in them. 

These converts to Jain principles are mostly made in the same man¬ 
ner: each comes to.the Saint, prepared^ to overwhelm him with shame 
w hen he salutes them mildly by name, tells them the subject that excites 
their unuttered doubts and solves the difficulty, not always very satisfac¬ 
torily or distinctly it must be admitted; but the whole is an epitome of 
the Jam notions on those subjects which chiefly engage the atteatiou of 
the Hindu philosophers. 

iNDRABHdTi doubts wheilicr there be life (Jwa) or not—M ahAvIra 
says there is, and that it is the vessel of virtue and vice, or w here would 
be the use of acta of virtue or piety. 

AoNiBiidTi questions if there be acts (Kcnm 
vfiiA replies in the affirmative, and that from 
pleasure and pain, and the various migrations of the iiTing principle 
through diflereut forms- 

T 1 
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VavubhiJti doubts if life be not body, which the Sage denieSj as the 
objects of tlie senses may be remembered after the senses cease to act, 
even after death, that is, in a succeeding slate of e^cistence occasionally. 

V VAKTA questions the reality of elementary matter, referring it with 
the Vetidnlis to illusion ; the Sage replies that the doctrine of vacuity is 
false, illustrating liis position rather obscurely, by asking if there are no 
other worlds than the Gandharba^ cities of dreams, or castles in the air. 

SuDucRMA imagines that the same kind of bodies which are worn in 
one life wiU be assumed in another, or that a human being must be bom 
again amongst mankind; for as the tree is always*of the same nature as 
the seed, so must the consequences of acts, in a peculiar capacity, lead to 
results adapted to a similar condition. This MahAvTra contradicts, and 
says that causes and clfects are not necessarily of the same nature as 
horn, and similar materials are convertible into arrow barbs, and the 
like. 


Mandita has not made up his mind on the subjects of bondage and 
liberation, (^andba and Moksha); the Jina explains the former to be 
connexion with and dependauce on worldly acts, whilst the latter is total 
detachment from them, and independence of them eflected by knowledge. 


Mac RYAPUTRA doubts of the existence of gods, to which MahAvIba 
opposes the fact of the presence of Inora, and the rest around his throne. 
They cannot bear the odour of mere mortality, he adds; but they never fail 
to attend at the h^^inauguration, and other passages of the life of a Ji»a. 



Akampita t^^^osedto disbelieve the existence of the spirits of hell, 
because be cannot see them; but the Sage says that they arc visible to 
those pos^ssing certain knowledge, of whom he is pne. 
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AcnAL.Ani[iiiTi is $cepticD^l as to the distinction between vice and 
virtue, forwhich MaiiavIra rebukes him, anddesires him to judge of them 
by their fruits: length of days, honorable birth, health, beauty and pros^ 
perity, being the rewards iu this life of virtue j and the reverse of these 
the punishments of vice. 

MetArya questions a future existence, because life having no certain 
form must depend ou elementary form, and consequently perish n ith it; 
but MahXvIra replies, that life is severally present in various elementary 
aggregtites to give them consciousness, and existing independent of them, 
may go elsewhere often they are dissolved. He adds, in contirmation of 
the doctrine, that the SruiU and 6'mrifiV, that is, the scriptural writings of 
^he Bntfimanas, assert the existence of other worlds, 

I'he Inst of the list is PrarhAsa, who doubts if there be such a thing 
as Nin'du, that state of non-entity which it is the object of a Jaiiut saint 
to attain. The solution is not very explicit, Nirvdii is declared to be the 
same with Moksha, liberation, and Kermahs/tatfa. abrogation of acts, and 
tJiat this is real is proved by the authority of the fWn, and is visibly 
manifested in those who acquire true knowledge. 

According to this view of the Jain system, therefore, we find the vital 
principle recognised as a real existence, animating in distinct portions 

distinct bodies, and condemned to sutfer the consequences of its actions 

by migrations through various forma. The reality of elementary mat^ 
ter is also asserted, as well aa of gods, demons, heaven, and hell. The 
final state of the vital and aenlieut principle is left rather obscure, but as 
its actual and visible exemption from human acts is taught, it follows 
that it is exempt from their consequences or repeated births in various 
shapes, and therefore ceases to be in any sensible or suffering form, U 
is unnecessary to dwell longer on the subject here, as we shall have occa¬ 
sion to recur to it. 
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After the conversion of theseHruA;nniu and their disclptcSt MaiiXyIba 
mstnictcd them further in liia doctrines, and they again taught them to 
others, becoming the heads of separate schools, Akampita and Achala- 
bhbatA, however, and MerAavA and Praeuasa taught in common, so that 
the eleven GuuMhipas established but nine Ganas or classes. 

Having thus attained tho object of his penance and silence, MAiiivf ra, 
‘ attended by his disciples, wandered about to different places, disseminat¬ 
ing the Jain belief* and making numerous converts. The scene of liis 
labours is mostly along the Ganges* in the modern districts of Uchar and 
Ailahahii^, and principally at the cities of Kam&mhi and iUjagriha, un¬ 
der the kiugs SatAnIka and SisENfRA, both of whom are Jains. The occur¬ 
rences described relate more to the disciples of the Saint than to himself, 
and there are some curious matters of an apparently historical character. 
There is also a prophetic account of Hemachandba himself* and his patron 
Ktj»)ARA PiLA of Guztrai, put into the mouth of MahIvIra; but these arc 
foreign to our present purpose, whicli is condned to tlie progress of the 
Jain sage. 


MAHi\iRA having completed the period of his earthly career* returned 
to Apupapuri^ whither he wma attended by a numerous concourse of fol- 
lo'^^ers of various designations. However fanciful tho enumeration* the 
list is not uniustruclive* as it displays the use of various terms to signify 
different orders of one sect, and not, as has been someLitnes erroneously 
supposed* the sect itself, SranumaSy Sudhs and Srdvaks, may be JainSf but 
they are not necessarily so, nor do they singly designate all the indivi¬ 
duals of that persuasion. Vird^s train consists of holy men, fourteen 

thousand; Sad/mCs holy women, thlrty-six thousand; SramaHos, or ascetics, 
versed in the fourteen Parras, three hundred; Avadhijninis, those knowing 
the limits or laws, one thousand and three hundred; Keraiis, ordelached from 
acts, seven hundred; Manosiu, possessors of intellectual wisdom, five 
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dred; Bddis, controversialists, four hundred; SrUmkm, the male JaitytOne 

* lack and fifty-nine thousand; and SrhviMs, female hearers of the word, 
double that number, or three Jacks and eighteen thousand. The only 
Ganadharm present, were Gautama and Sudherma, the otlier nine having 
attained felicity, or having died before their master. 

The period of his liberation having arrived, MAiUvfRA resigned his 

* breath, and his body was burned by Sakra and other deities, who divided 
amongst tiiem such parts as were not destroyed by the dames, as the 
teeth and bones, which they preserved as reliques ; the ashes of the pile 
were distributed amongst the assistants: the gods erected a splendid, 
monument on the spot, and then returned to their respective heavens. 
These events occurred on the day of new' moon, in the mouth K^rUk^ when 
MahAviba w'as seventy-tw'o years of age, thirty of which were spent in 
social duties, and the rest in religious avocations, and he died tw'o hun¬ 
dred and fifty years after the preceding Jinn, FArswanAth vno other date 
is given, but in the passage in the prophetic strain above alluded to, it Ls 
mentioned that KumAka FA la will found Anahilla Patan, and become the 

^ disciple of Hemachanora, one thousand six hundred and sixty-nine 

years after the death of INIahAvIba. 

. . The conversion of Kumaka Pala occurred about A. D, 1174, and 

consequcDlly the last Jina expired about five hundred years before the 
Christian era. According to other authorities, the date assigned to this 
event, is coniiuonly about a century and a half earlier, or before Christ 
six hundred and sixty-three,* but Hemachasdka is, a preferable guide. 


* Colonti Mackkj^zis, on the infumuUiQn of the Bdii^a Jaimt, Mya VerddAotnajia al- 
laioed beatitude 2464 yeira before the >c»r 1801, frliicti u 663 jeara before Cliria*. Mr. Coli- 
eaoojCR obwrYCs, that the Jaini of Bcegol reckon Verdidiarndna to liuve lived 580 jcani before 
fFhich is A, C> 636. 

V 1 
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Although, in point of octuol chrooolo^, Lis date is probably not loore 
to be depended upon than those derived from other souiees. 


The doctrinesofthe Jatrtj, \vhich constitute the philosophy of their sys» 
tem, it is not part ol the present plan to discuss i but a few of the leading 
tenets^ as derived from original authorities, may be here briefly adverted 
to. It is the more necessary to dwell on the subject as the chief opinions 
of the sect of as described elsewhere, have, for the most part, been 

taken from verbal communication, or the controversial writings of the 
BraJtmaHi\ 

An eternal and presiding first cause forms no part of the Jai» creed, 
oor do the Jain, admit of soul or spirit as distinct from the living prin¬ 
ciple. All existence is divisible into two heads—Z.t/e (/ieo) or the living 
and sentient principle; and Jnertia or Ajiea, the various modifications of 
inanimate matter. Both these are uncreated and imperishable. Their 
forms and conditions may change, but they are never destroyed; and with 
the exception of the unusual cases in which a peculiar living principle 
censes to be subject to bodily acts. boUi life and matter proceed in a 
certain course, and at stated periods the same forms, the same characters, 
and the same events, are repeated. 

To proceed, however, according to the original authorities, all objects, 
sensible or abstract, are arranged under nine categories, termed Taluau] 
truths or existences, which we shall proceed to notice in some detail. 

1. Jiva, Life, or the living and sentient principle, as existing in 
various forms, but especially reducible to two classes, those with and those 
without mobility. The first comprises animals, men, demons, and gods_ 
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the second, nil combinations of the fotir elements, eafth* water, fiie, air, 
as minerals, vapours, meteorSi and tempests—and all the products of the 
vegetable kingdom. They are again arranged in five classes, according 
to their possession of as many Indri^as^ or sensible properties. The 
wholly unconscious bodies to ordinary apprehension, but which have a 
subtle vitality perceptible to saintly and super-human beings, have the 
property of form; such are minerals, and the like. Snails, worms, and 
insects, in general, have two properties—form and face. Lice, fleas, and 
tlie like, have three properties, or form, face, and the orj^n of smell. 
Bees, gnats, and the rest have, in addition to these, vision ; whilst 
animals, men, demons, and god a, have form, vision, hearing, smell, and 
taste. To these five predicates of vital beings, tw'o others are sometimes 
added, and they are said to be Sanjuina and AMnjnina, or, born by pro¬ 
creation, or spontaneously generated. Again, these seven orders are dis¬ 
tinguished as complete or incomplete, making altogether fourteen classes 
of living things. According to the acts done or suffered in each condi¬ 
tion, the vital principle migrates to an Inferior or superior grade, until 
it is emancipated from bodily acts altogether. It is a peculiarity of the 
Jain notions of life, that it is always adapted to the hody it animates, and 
diminishes with the gnat, and expands to the elephant, a notion that is 
treated with just ridicule by the IJrafimans* Generically, it is defined to be 
without beginning or end, endowed with attributes of its own agent and 
enjoyer, conscious, subtle, proportionate to the body it animates; through 
sin, it passes into animals, or goes to hell; through virtue and vice com¬ 
bined, It passes into men, and through virtue alone, ascends to heaven ; 
through the annihilation of both vice and virtue, it obtains emancipation. 

IL Ajiva, the second predicate of existence, comprises objects or 
properties devoid of consciousness and life. These seem to be vaguely 
and variously classed, and to be in general incapable of interpretation; 
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but the enumeration is coramonly fourteen, like the raedifieation of vital¬ 
ity. They are Dhetmdsfika^a^ Adhtrm^sUktt^a, and Akds&s^ikft^ay eaeh 
comprehending three varieties. K6.1at or time, ia the tenth; and Pitd- 
gttia, or elementary matter, in four mod ideations, completes the series. 

It is not rery easy to understand these technicalities, for the etymo¬ 
logy of the words is of little avail- Astikaifa indicates the existence of 
body, liod^ ij;” whilst i}herma signifies virtue, and Adhenim^ vice^ but 
Dhenna means also peculiar function or office, in whicli sense it seems to 
be here intended, thus — Dhcrtn&sllkaya is defined to be that which facili¬ 
tates the motion of animate or inanimate bodies, as wafer for fish. Adher- 
mhstika^a is that which impedes or stops their motion. AkAsdstika^a is 
the principle of repulsion, that which keeps bodies separate, or space; 
the varieties of these are only in degree, of little, more, and complete. 
Time is sufficiently intelligible, but the Jaim indulge in modifications 
of it infinitely more extravagant than those for which the Hindus are 
reproached; thus after enumerating days, w'eeks, months, ► and years, 
we have tlie Pali/a, or Pafffapama, a period measured by the time 
in which a vast w'elJ, one hundred Yajans every way, filled witli minute 
hairs so closely packed that a river might be hurried over them w'lthout 
penetrating the interstices, could be emptied at the rate of one hair in a 
centurj', A Sagaro^mma is one hundred million millions of Palifos^ ami an 
Avajfarpini and Uiserpmit which make up a great age, consist each of one 
hundred million millions of Sagaras. Pudgaht is atomic matter, disUu- 
gutshed like the first three categories, by being combiued in three 
degrees—little, much, and most, whilst it adds a fourth state, or that of 
ParainanUf primitive, subtle, indivisible, and uncombiued. 

in. The third is PKityn, Good, or whatever is the cause of 

happiness to living beings; the sub-divisions of this category are forty- 
two, it will be sufficient here to enumerate a few of the principal. 
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1. Veehttirgolra, high birth, rank, or the respect of mankind- 

2. Mmnsliyagali. the state of man, either as obtained from some 
Other form of being or continuance in it» 

% 

3. Sunigtiiif tiie state of divinity^, Godiiead. o 

4. Panchmdriifat the state of superior vitality, or possession of five 
organs of sense, 

5. Pmehadeha, the possession of body, or form of one of Ove kinds. 

Axid^rika, elementary—that arising from the aggregation of elements, 
as the bodies of men and beasts. 

Vaikriya, transmigrated—that assumed in consequence of acts, as the 
forms of spirits and gods* 

AMrakam, adventitious, one assumed, such as that of the PitrmdhxtrnSy 
of one cubit in stature, when they went to see the Titlhunkaras m Muh^^ 
videkaksketra . 

Tatjnsa, the form obtained by suppressing mortal wants, in which 
state fire can l>e ejected from the body. 

K&rma»am, the form which is the necessary consequence of acts. 
These two last are necessarily connected from all time, and can only be 
disunited by final liberation, or Moksha. 

Other varieties of * Good,' are colour, odour, ilavour, touch, warmth, 
coolness, and the like. 
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IV, or * Hi' ia contrail istmctioti to the preceding^ ami imply'- 

iag tliat which is the cause of uubappitiess to mankind i there are eighty- 
two kinds; 

As the five Avararuis, or difficulties in acquiring as many gradations 
of holy or divine wisdom. Five A/ttarti^as, disappointments, or impedi¬ 
ments, as not obtaining what is about to be presented, not being able to 
eujoy an object of fruition when in possession of it, and want of vigour 
though in bodily health. Four Dersanavasdtias, obstruction, or impeJiinent 
to information derivable from the senses, or the understanding; or to the 
acquirement of divine knowledge. Five states of sleep, inferior birth, 
pain, as a condition of existence, as when condemned to purgatory*, belief 
in false gods, defect of size or shape, and all the human passions and 
infirmities—as anger, pride, covetousness, &c,, including, amongst the 
ills of life, laughter and love. 

V, Asrava is that source from which the evil acts of living beings 
proceed. The varieties are the five Indri^nn, or organa of sense ; the four 
Xas/td^as, or passions, as wrath, pride, covetonsness^ and deceit; the five 
Avralas, non-observance of positive commands, as lying, stealing, &c. and 
three yo^os, addiction or attachment of tlic mind, speech, and body to any 
act; Krai^as, or acts, of which twenty-six varieties are specified as those 
performed with any part of the body,-or with the instrumentality of a 
weapon, or the like—those prompted by feelings of hate or wrath—those 
w'hich are inceptive, progressive, or conclusive—those performed by one¬ 
self, or through another creature—those which are suggested by impiety, 
or unbelief in the doctrine of the Tfithitjtkdrm. 

^ I. The sixth Taitca is termed Samnara, and is that by which acts 

are collected or impeded. There arc fifty-seven varieties classed 
under six heads. 
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U Samiti keeping the attention, properly alive, so as to see Imme¬ 
diately if an insect is in the way, to refrain from uttering what should 
not be said, to distinguish any of the foriy-two defects in food given as 
alms, taking or reUnquishing any thing indiJTerentiy, and avoiding or 
abandoning unfit things. 

2. (jfjtptiy secrecy, or reserve of three kinds, or in mind, speech 
and person, 

3 Pariska/id^ endurance or patience, as when a person has taken 
a vow of abstemiousness he must bear hunger and thirst; so he must 
endure heat and cold, when lie practices the immoveable posture ol Jatn 
abstraction ; if he Is disappointed in what he has laboured or begged for, 
he must not murmur; and if he is reviled or even beaten, be must 
patiently submit. 

4, Y^alMennaj the duties of an ascetic, these are ten in number* 
patience, gentleness, integrity, and disinterestedness, abstraction, morti¬ 
fication, truth, purity, poverty, and continence, ' 

JiJidvaitd, convictioTi or conclusion, such as that worldly existences 
are not eternal, that there is no refuge after death, that life is perpetually 
migrating through the eighty-four lakhs ofliving fonns, that life is one 
or many : it also includes perception of the source whence evil acts pro¬ 
ceed, and the like. 

The sixth division of this class is Cheritra, practice or obsen'ance, 
of five sorts. Sdmd^tkay conventional, or the practice and avoidance of 
such actions as are permitted or prescribed, ChhedopastMpani^tt, preven¬ 
tion of evil, as of the destruction of animal life. Parihihavisuddhit purh 
ficalion by such mortilicalioa and penance as are enjoined by the exam- 
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pie of ancient aaints and sages. Sidkshmasmllpar6ffa^ the practti^es of 
those pious men who Lave attained a certain degree of eminence; and 
Yatkakh^ilium f the same after all the impediments and impurities of human 
nature are overcome or destroyed, 

vn, A^^ijr^'ard, the seventJi Tuiwut is the religious practice that des¬ 
troys mortal impurities, or, in other words* penance : it is of two kinds* 
external and internal ; the first comprehends fasting, continancOj silence^ 
and bodily suffering; the second, repentance, piety, protection of the vir¬ 
tuous, study, meditation, and disregard, or rejection of both virtue and 
vice. 


VilJ, Mamlim is the integral association of life with acts, as of milk 
with water, lire with a red hot iron ball; it is of four kinds— Pmkrili, the 
natural disposition or nature of a thing — Sthiiij duration, or measure of 
time, through which life continues—^mifeeling, or sensible quality 
Prudesa, atomic individuality, The characters of this principle are 
illustrated by a conjecUon. J, According to its natiiral properties it cures 
phlegm, bile, ; 2, it remains efficient but for a given period; 3, it is 
s^eet, bitter, sour, &c,; and 4, it is divisible into large or small pro¬ 
portions, retaining each the properties of the whole mass, 

IX. The last of the nine principles is MoksfuL, or liberation of the 
vital spirit from the bonds of action : it is of nine sorts, 

Salpaduprarupaua. The determination of the real nature of things, 
the consequence of a linitc course of prioress through dilferent stages of 
being and purification. It is attainable only by living creatures of the 
highest order, or those having the five organs of sense;; by those possessed 
of tlie Prasukdptt^ or a body endowed witli consciousness and mobility; by 
lliosc beings which are engendered, not self-produced; by Uiqse which 
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have reached the fifth Ckatiira, or exemption from human inlirmity; by 
those which are in the Ks/uryika Sam^aktu^a, or that state of perfection 
in which elementary or material existence is destroyed; by those no 
longer requiring material existence; by those who have acquired the 
Kevalajudua, the only knowledge^ and the Keualu Dersana, or only vision. 

2. Dravifapramana, oa regulated by the fitness of the things or 
persons to be ematici paled» 

3. KsheirapramANH, depending on the essentiality of certain holy 
places at which only it can be obtained» 

4. Spersana, contact, or identity of the individuated living principle 

with that of the univeise, or any part of it* * 

*r 

6* Kdia, the times or ages at which emancipation is attainable; 
or the periods spent in various Iran a migrations* 

/ 

6* Antaram^ the dificrcuce of temperaments or dispositions. 

7* BhAgar the existence of the imperishable part of ail living bodies 
in which tbe purified essences or Siddhas reside. 

8, BAdvor tbe nature or property of that pure existence which has 
attained the Kevalajndfiat and other perfections essential to fiual liberation. 

V 

9. Aipabahultcat the degree or ratio in which different classes of 
beings obtain emancipation.* 

* Alttiaugh termed fin thjfi ortgrcil BUthontic^ these virlctlei pre rptlier in ttiP 
rpquuitc conditiow fi]r aiUlDiDg thin in the kind or ftOFl of emaacipitioa attoinod. 

X I 
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From the details of these nine Taiwns the sum of the whole Jain 
system may be collected, but they form only the text on which further 
subtilties are founded, and they leave the end and scope of all the doc¬ 
trine or the nttainineiit of ultimate liberation singularly indistinct. 

The Moksha of the Joins is exemption from the incidents of life, and 
above alt from the necessity of being born again; but in what state the 
living principle subsists after it is so exempted, does not very satisfac¬ 
torily appear. In one state indeed the bodily individuality remains, or 
that of Jhnnmukti, liberation during life, whilst from most of the subdi¬ 
visions of Moksha, it follows that the Siddhas^ the pure existences, corres¬ 
pond with our notions of spiritual beings, having an impassive and 
inappreciable form, variable at will, capable of infinite contraction or 
‘ dilation, and wholly void of feeling or passion. This is not incompatible 
with their enjoyment of AVrucii, another term for Moksha^ and which, as 
Mr, CoLEBuoKK observes, meaning literally, extinct or gone out as a 
fire, set, as a heavenly luminary, defunct as a saint who has passed away, 
implies profound calm. "It is not annihilation," he concludes, “ but 
unceasing apathy which they, * the Jains and Buddhas ^ imderstand to 
be the extinction of their saints, and which they esteem to be supreme 
felicity worthy to be sought by practice of mortification as well as by 
acquisition of knowledge," 

Besides the notions exhibited in the detail of the nine Tlaincrts, the 
Jains are known in controversial writings by the title Snptabddis^ or Sapta- 
hhangisy the dispuiers or of seven positions i more correctly speak¬ 

ing, they are reconcilers, or could be so of seven contradictory assertions, 
evincing a sceptical character which justifies another epithet which they 
acknowledge, of Si^Mbddist or asserlora of possibilities: the seven positions 
are the following \ 
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1, a tbuig is i 2—It is not: 3—It is anti it is not: 4—It is not defin¬ 
able: 5—It is, but is not definable: ti—It is not, neither is it definable: 
7 ^It ig, and it Js not, and is not definable—-Now these positions imply 
the doctrines of the different schools, the SdHkh^a, Vedduta, and others, 
witli regard to the world, to life, and to spirit, and are met in every case 
]jy Jains with the reply, S^ndhd, wtoy ifC i^o joiwctnaej: lliat is, what¬ 
ever of these dogmas is advanced will he true in some respectsi and not 
in others; correct under some circumstances, and not under others; and 
they are therefore not entitled to implicit trust, nor are they irrecon- 
cileable. There is one inference to be drawn from this attempt to recon¬ 
cile the leading doctrines of the principal schools, of some importance to 
the history of the Jain doctrines, and it renders it probable that they were 
posterior to ail the rest. As this reasoning however has been opposed 
by R&hXnuja, it dates earlier than the twelfth century. 

Liberation during life, and as a necessary consequence, exemption 
after it from future birth, implies the abandonment of eight classes 
of iCormuj, or acts, four of which are noxious and four innoxious—they 
are all included under the Tatu^a, Fdpa, III, as above noticed, but are 
also more especially detailed. To the first order belong the follow¬ 
ing : 


Jjfandvarani, disregard of the various stages of knowledge, from 
simple comprehension to the only true wisdom, as so many steps to final 
liberation. 

J^ersandvarani, disbelief in the doctrines of the Jain Saints. 

Mohani, hesitation in obeying the injunctions of the Jain code, or 
doubt as to their importance and the consequences of their neglect. 
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AiUaratfH^ impeding or vexing those engaged in seeking tiberation^ , 
The second class comprises — 

Vedamjfa^ self-conscioiisness or suBiciency. 

iVdfMa, pride of name — Goirat pride of birth-—and A^ushka^ attach^ 
ment to bodily eKistenee. 

These essential principles of tlie faith are common to all classes of 
Jaim, but some diderences occur in their JJuties as they are divided 
into religious or lay orders^ Yalis and Srdvakas. Implicit belief in the 
doctrines and actions of the Tfr//iaNA:<ara.i is, of course, obligatory 
on both ; but the former are expected to follow a life of abstinence, 
taciturnity, and continence, whilst the latter add to their moral and 
religious code, the practical worship of the Tirthankfxrast and profound 
reverence for their more pious brethren. The moral code of the Jauis is 
expressed in hve MahAvratast or great duties—Refraining from injury to 
life, truth, honesty, chastity, and freedom from worldly desires. There 
are four I>/ierffiaj, or merits—liberality > gentleuess, piety* and penance ; 
and three sorts of restraint — government of the mind, the tongue, and 
the person. To these are superadded a number of minor instructions or 
prohibitions, sometimes of a benehcial and sometimes of a trivial, or 
even ludicrous tendency, such as to abstain, at certain seasons, from 
salt, flowers, green fruit, and roots,"honey, grapes, and tobacco j to drink 
water thrice strained; never to leave a liquid uncovered, lest an insect 
should tm drowned in it; not to deal in soap, natron, indigo, and iron; 
and never to eat in the dark lest a fly should be swallowed- Religious 
characters wear a piece of cloth over their mouths to prevent insects from 
flying into them, and cany a brush under tlieir arms to sweep the place 
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pn which they are about to biIt to remove any ants or other living creatures 
out of the way of danger. Ui>on the whole, the doctrine of the Jainas 
is a system of quietism, calctilated to render those w-ho follow it perfectly 
innoxious, but to inspire them with apathetic iudifference towards botli 
this world and the next. 


The rihial of the Jains is as simple as their moral coJe. The 1 
or devotee, dispenses with acts of woiship at his pleasure, and the lay 
votary is only bound to visit daily a temple where some of the Images 
of the TIrlhankaras are erected, walk round it three times, make an 
obeisance to the images, with an offering of some trifle, usually fruit or 
flowers, and pronounce some such Mantra, or prayer, as the following 
“ Namo AribantiHam. Noma SiMMHam, Saiao Aiyani/n, Namo UpAJy- 
dndm, Namo Uk Snftfto SaAiirniot^alutatioo to llie Axhals, to the Pure 
Existences, to the Sages, to the Teachers, to aU the Devout in the world.” 
A morning prayer is also repeated—Jc/tcAAami kbaina Siunaao bandipon, 
jo mm. j&pe nisiigt; inatkem hasaUmi-l beg forgiveness, oh Lord, for 
your slave, for whatever evil thoughts the night may have produced—! 
bow with my head.” Tlie worshipper then perhaps remains to hear 
read, part of the KalpasdtTa or BhaktiauiTa, or some narrative of one or 
otlier of the Tirthnnkars, and the devotion of their followers, and proceeds 
to bis daily occupations. 

The reader in a temple is a Yatii or religious character; but the 
ministrant priest, the attendant on the images, the receiver of otlerlngs, 
and conductor of all usual ceremonies, is a Brahnan. It is a curious 
peculiarity in the Jain system, that they should have no priests of their 
own, bat it is the natural consequence of the doctrine and example of the 
Tirtkankars, who performed no rites, either vicariously or for themselves, 
and gave no instruction as to their observance. It shews also the true 
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character of this form of faith, tliat it was a departure from established 
practices, the observance of which was held by the Jain teachers to be 
matter of indifl’erence, and which none of any credit would consent to 
regulate: the laity were, therefore, left to their former priesthood, as far 
as outward ceremonies were concerned. 

The objects of worship are properly only the Tiri/utnkaras, but the 
Jai/is do not deny the existence of the Hindu gods, and admit such of 
them as they have chosen to connect with the adventures of their saints, 
according to a classification of tlieir own, to a share in the worship offered 
to their human superiors. 

According to the Mythology which they have adopted and modified, 
the Jains reckon four classes of divine beings, whom they name B/iuvana- 
patiSf Vyantaras, Jyotishkas^ and Vaim6nikas: the first comprises ten 
orders: the progeny of the Asuros,Serpents, Garuruy DikpMaSy Fire, Air, 
the Ocean, Thunder and Lightning,—who are supposed to reside in the 
several hells or regions below the Earth. The second has eight orders, 
the Pis&chasy lihutasy KinnaraSy Gandherbasy and other monstrous or 
terrestrial divinities, inhabiting mountains, woods, and forests, as well as 
the lower regions,or air. The third has five orders—the Sun, Moon, Planets, 

t 

Asterisms, and other heavenly bodies. The fourth, includes the Gods of 
present and past Kaipas. Of the first kind are those bom in the Heavens, 
Saudhermay Isdtuiy Mahendniy Brahma, SanatkumAray Sukrcy and others to 
the number of twelve, or in the Kaipasy when Sudhekma and the rest were 
severally presiding Deities. The last class reside in two divisions of five 
and of nine heavens—the five termed V ijaya, Vaijayan/iy &c.; the second 
termed Anutlara, because there are none beyond them, as they crown 
the triple construction of the universe. In the sovereignty of the hosts 
of heaven, a great number of Indras are recognised, but of these two are 
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always specified as the chief, Suklra and IsXna, one regent of the north, 
the other of the south lieaven: the fonner alone has eighty-four thousand 
fellow gods, each of whom has myriads of associates and attendants. 

Above all these rank in dignity, and as objects of worship, the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, or with those of the past and of the future periods, 
Seventy-two. Allusion is made by Hemachandra in his life of MahAvIra, 
to a hundred and one, and the same work specifies four Sdswat or eternal 
Jinss, UishabhXn ANA, Chan dr anana. Varisena, and V erddham An a— what 
is meant by them is not explained, and tliey arc not recognised by all JaiW. 

The presence of Brahman ministrants, or the lapse of time and the 
tendency of the native mind to multiply objects of veneration, seems to 
have introduced different innovations into the worship of the Jainas in 
difl'erent parts of Hindustan; and in upper India the ritual in use is often 
intermixed with formul® derived from the Tanlras, and belonging more 
properly to tlie Sana and Sdkia worship. Images of the Dhairavas and 
BJiairavist, the fierce attendants on Siva and KAli, take their place in 
Jain temples, and at suitable seasons the Jains equaUy with the Hindus 
address their adoration to SaraswatI and Devi.* 

In the South of India, from the account given by Colonel Mackenzie. 
it appears that the Jains observe all the Brahminical Sanskdras, or essential 


• Thu*. in a Pujapaddhati, procured at Mainpuri, where a Jain temple of contidcroblc tiao 
stands, the nrihanharag, as they are sctrerally preaented with offerings, arc addre«*ed ; Om Sn 
Rishabkdpa Swasti^Om Urim hum: and Om Hrim Sri SudhrrmdcMri/a, AdigurMpo Nama^ 
Om Hrim ITram, SamaJinaekaityalayeMgo Sri Jinemdrabhtjo nnma. There arc also observances for 
regular Hindu festivals, as the Sripanchami, Ahthnyatritiyd, &c-, when Saraswati and other god¬ 
desses are invoked. Rules arc given for the Ghata Sthdpana, when Sakti or Davi is supped to 
be present in a water jar, erected as her recepucle and emblem, and the Sorasa Karana Pdjd ends 
with a Lakshmi SiotrOj or Hymn, addressed to the Goddess of Prosperily. 
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ceremonies. This is not the case in Upper India, and the only rites fol¬ 
lowed are the Initiation of tlie infant, twelve days after birth by repeating 
a Manli'a over it, and making a circular mark with the sandal and perfumes 
on the top of the head; Marriage and Cremation, which are much the 
same as those of the Bralimans, omitting the Mojilras of the Vedas. 
Srdddhas, obsequial ceremonies at stated periods, are not performed by 
the Jaius in Upper Hindustan. 

The festivals of the Jains are peculiar to themselves, and occur 
especially on days consecrated by the birth or death of some of tlic principal 
Tirthankaras, especially the two last PdrswandtU and Verddhamdna: 
the places where these events occurred are also objects of pilgrimage, 
and very numerous assemblages of devout pilgrims occur at them at 
different seasons-—tlius in Behar, a very celebrated place of resort is the 
scene of I^drswandih's liberation; the mountain Samel Sikhara^ or Paras- 
ndih^ near Pachete;* and another of equal sanctity, the scene of 
Verddhamdna s departure from earth, is at Pdpapuri, t in the same 
province. Pilgrims come from all parts of India to these places at all 
seasons, but the principal Melas are held at the former in Mdghy and in 
Kdriika, at the latter. On the western side of India, the mountains of 
Abu,\ and Girinar^ are the great scenes of pilgrimage, being covered 
with Jain temples and remains. Rishabha Deva and Ncminath seem to 
be Uic favourite divinities in that quarter. 


• Described vcfjr fully, m previously noticed in the Quarterly Magazine for December, 1827, 

t It U also written Apapapuri and Parapuri, under whicli latter name, it and other celebrated 
Jaina tbrines in Debar, are described by a Native traveller, a Jain^ in the service of Colonel 
Mackcszib, in the Calcutta Magazine for June, 1823. 

t Sec Asiatic Researches, vol. XVL Jain Iiucripttoos at Aba* 
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Besides these particular festivals, the Jaiiis obsen^e several that are 
common to the Hindus, as the Vasantayatra^ or spring festival, the 
Sripanchamt, and others ; they also hold in veneration certain of the Lunar 
days, as the 2d, 5th, Rth, 1 Uh and 12th; on these no new work should bo 
undertaken, no journey commenced, and fasting, or abstinence at least, 
and continence should be observed. 


The origin of the Jain faith is immersed in the obscurity which 
invests all remote history amongst the Hindus. That it is the most 
recent of all the systems pursued in Hindustan is rendered highly 
probable by the extravagances in w^hich it deals, by the doctrines it 
opposes to those of all other schools, and by the comparatively recent date 
of many Jain authors of celebrity and of numerous monumental reliques ; 
but at what period it actually took its rise it is not easy to determine. • 
Mr. CoLEBROOKE has suggested the probability of the Jain religion 
being the work of PXbswanath, in the account of whom there is a nearer 
approach to sober history and credible chronology than in the narratives 
of his predecessors—this would throwback the origin of the Jain faith to 


• Major Dilamaise obsenres, ** the uiual idea of ihe Jfnn* being a modem sect may not be 
erroneous: the doctrines originating with Bishabka, and continued by Arhanta, diriding at periods of 
schism into more distinct classes, of wluch the Jains or Srdwaes, as now established from one, and 
the modem Buddhas, as in Burma, Siatn, Coflon, Ttbtt, &c. anolher^df^^ Dtlamaime, T. R. A, S. 
j. 427. ** Were 1 disposed to speculate on the origin of the JcunM, from the striking coincidences of 
doctrine and religious usitges between them and the Bouddhists, I should be led to conjecture that 
they were originally a set of Bouddhists."—jVr. Brskine, Bombatf Trans. 3. 502. “ It is certainly 

probable, ns remarked by Dr. IIamiltox and Major Delamaime, that the Gautama oi the Jainas 
and of the Battddhas, is the same personage, and this leads to tlio further surmise that both these 

sects ore branches of one stock_Both Irate adopted tlie Hindu Pantheon, or assemblage of 

subordinate deities—botli disclaim the authority of the Vtdas, and both elevate their pre-eminent 
saints to ditine supremacy— Mr. CoUimtoks, Trans. R. A. S. 1.521. 
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the ninth century before tlie Christian era. admittiiigf the Jaia clironology 
of VerddbahS.ma’s existence, but it is difficult to concur in the accuracy 
of so remote a date, and whatever indirect evidence on the subject is 
procurable, is opposed to such a belief. 

It has been supposed tliat we have notices of the Jaiaa sect as far 
back as the time of the iVlacedonian invasion of India, or at least at the 
period atwhich Mecasthenes was sent ambassador toS.^NnaAcorTcs, and 
that these notices are recorded by Stkabo and AaEiAX-the nature of the 
expressions wlucli those and other writers have employed has been canvas¬ 
sed by .Mr. COEEBSOOKE, andshewn satisfactorily to establish tlie c.xislence 
at that time of tlie regular Brahmans, as well as of other sects; what Uiose 
sects wem, however, it was no part of his object to enquire, and he has 

left It still to be ascertained how far it can he concluded that tlie Jai,ms 
were intended. 


Much perplexity in the Greek accounts of the Brahmnns and Gym- 
aosopinats Ims. no doubt, occurred from tlieir not having been acquainted 
with the subdivision of the priestly cast into the four orders of student, 
louseholder, hermit, and mendicant, and therefore they describe the 
rahman sometimes as living iu towns, sometimes in woods, sometimes 
0 iserving celibacy, and sometimes married, sometimes as wearing clothes 
end sometimes as going naked; contradictions which, though apparently 
irreconcileable if the same individuals, or classes be meant, were 
uppreemted by the shrewdness of Bavee more justly than be was himself 
are of. and are all explained by the Ach&ras. or institutes of the 


•polio. »ril,™.‘_ArlJdsD«chm.„,, No«C, Hwl.Tl" «ll‘.r 7"“““^. 

racier of the and condutlcil t!mt »h ' * rij-litly ^tmmtcd the real cha- 

defcription of the Inter. nodiicg tiut Gioghls, Tfoai Pieira dvlla Valle's 
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as affecting the various periods of life ami correspoading practices 
of BrahaiauLcal devotion. 

As far, therefore, as the customs or observances of the Oymnosophists 
are described, we have no reason to conclude that any but the followers 
of the Vethts are intended, and liie only part of the account applicable to 
any other sect is the term Germnnes, or Sermmws, or SuHuinmms, applied to 
one division of the Sophists or Sages, This name, as Mr. Colebrooke 
observes, seems to bear some affinity to the Sratuams. or asceticks of the 
Jain^i or Batuidhax, but we can derive no positive conclusion kom a resem¬ 
blance, which may possibly be rather imaginary than real, and the 
object of which, after all, is far from being the individual property of any 
sect, but is equally applicable to the ascetic of every religious system. 
As distinct from the Brahmans, the Saimaues will be equally distinct 
from the Jains; for the Brahmans, it is said by PoaPHVRV, are of one race; 
and the Samajueans are selected from all the tribes, and consist of persons 
choosing to prosecute divine studies, precisely the independent Sanifdsi 
or Gosuhu of modern times, few persons of w'hicb description belong to 
the Older of the BrttJtmatis, or are united with the rest by any commu¬ 
nity of origin or peculiarity of faitlu 

Again, another word has been adduced in corroboration of the exist¬ 
ence of the JaijtSt and it may be admitted, that this is a better proof 
than the preceding, as the Framiut are declared to be the opposers of the 
Brahmans, which is no where mentioned of the Sarnmnes. This expres¬ 
sion is said to designate the Jains, hut this is far from certain: the 
term h probably derived from Prarndtut, proof, evidence, and is especially 
the right of the followers of the logical school, who arc usually termed 
Prdmdnikas: it is applicable, however, to any sect wdiich advocates 
positive, or occular proof in opposition to written dogmas, or belief in 
scriptural authority, and is in that sense more correctly an epithet of the 
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Uauddha sectaries than of the Jains^ who admit the legends and worship 
the deities of the Purdnas^ and who hold it the heigbth of impiety to 
question the written doctrines of their own teachers. The proofs from 
classical writers, therefore, arc wholly inadequate to the decision of the 
antiquity of the Jaiiu, and we are still entirely left to sources of a less 
satisfactory description. 

All writers on the Jains, entitled to our attention, agree in admitting an 
intimate connexion between them and the liauiUlhas; the chief analogies 
have been above adverted to, and the inference of later origin is justly found¬ 
ed on the extravagant exaggerations of the system adopted by the Jains. 
Their identity of origin rests chiedy upon the name of Gautama, which 
appears as that of \"erduhamXn a*s chief pupil, and as the legislator of the 
Jiauddha nations in the cast. The dates also assigned to both are not fur 
removed; the apotheosis of the JiuddUa, Gautasia, occurring five hundred 
and forty-three years before Christ, and the death of MaiiXvtba, the pre¬ 
ceptor of the Jain Gautama, about the same time. That there is some 
connexion may be conceded, but for reasons already assigned, it is not 
likely that the persons are the same; the Jains have not improbably deriv¬ 
ed tlieir Gautama from that of their predecessors. 

No argument for the antiquity of the Jains is derivable from the 
account given of Kishabha in the lih&gavat Pur&na. He was not a 
seceder from the true faith, although the mistaken imitation of his 
practices is said to have led others into errors, evidently intending the 
Jatn heresy. He is scarcely identifiable, in consequence, with the Jain 
Kishabha, the first of the Tirthankaras ; but even if that were the case, 
no confidence could be placed in the authority, as the work is a modern 
compilation, not exceeding, at the most, tw’elve centuries of antiquity. 
The rcfiitation of Jain doctrines in the Brahma Sutras, is a less ques¬ 
tionable testimony of their early existence ; but the date of that work is to 
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be yet ascertainecL Sas kaba AchUhya, the commentator on the texts of 
VyXsa, ufiords a more definite approximation ; but he will not carry us 
back above ten centuries. It is also to be observed, that die objects of 
the attacks of the Sdtras and of Sankara are philosophical and specula¬ 
tive tenet^s, and these may have been current long before they formed part 
of a distinct practical system of faith, as promulgated by a class of 
Baitdd/ttts, the germ of the JatM. 

However, wc may admit from these authorities the existence of the 
Jains as a distinct sect, above ten or twelve centuries ago ; we have reason 
to question their being of any note or importance much earlier. The 
Baaddhas, we know from Clesiexs of Alexandria, existed in India in the 
second century of the Christian ipra, and we find tliem not only the principal 
objects of Hindu confutation and anathema, but they are mentioned in 
works of lighter literature, referable to that pericHl, in which the Jains are 
not noticed, nor alluded to : the omission is the more wortliy of notice, 
because, since the Batuldhas disappeared from India, and the Jains only 
have been known, it will be found that the Hindu writers, whenever they 
speak of Banddfiast shew, by the phraseology and practices ascribed to 
them, that they realty mean Jains ^ the older writers do not make the same 
mistake, and the usages and expressions which they give to Bauddha 
personages are not Jain, but Banddha i with the one they were familiar, 
the other were yet unknown. 

The literature of the Jains themselves is un favourable to the notion 
of high antiquity. Hemachanoba, oue of their greatest writers, flourished 
in the end of the twelfth century, and the compiler of the Jain Burdnas of 
the Dekhifii is said to have written at Uie end of the ninth. The Kafjia 
Sdira professes to have been composed nine hundred and eighty years 
after the death of MauAvIra, or fifteen centuries ago \ but from internal 
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evidence, it could not have been composed earlier than the twelfth or 
thirteenth century* Various eminent •Amu authors were cotemporary also 
with Munja and Bhoja, princes of Dkdr, in the ninth and tenth century, 
and a number of works seem to have been compiled in the sixteenth 
century, during the tolerant reign of Akbes. 

Of the progress of the Jain faith in the Gangetic provinces of Upper 
India, we have no very satisfactory traces. It may be doubted if they 
ever extendetl themselves in Bengal. Beliar, according to their own 
traditions, was the birth place of VbrdohamXsa, and Benares of PXbswa- 
nIth ; and temples and monuments of their teachers are common in both; 
particularly the former; but all those now existing are of very recent 
dates,* and there are no vestiges referable to an intermediate period 
between the last Tirlhankara^ and the eighteenth century. At Benares, 
its princes professed the faith of Bnuddha as late as the elerventh century, 
whilst during the same period, as is proved by inscriptions and the 
historical work of Chandrakavi, the sovereigns of Kanoj and Delhi were 
of the orthodox persuasion. It is very doubtful, therefore, if the Jains 
over formed a leading sect in this part of Hindustan. They were more 
successful in the west and south. 

In Western Marwar, and the whole of the territory subject to the 
Chaulukya princes of Guzerat, the Jain faith‘became that of the ruling 
dynasty ; but this occurred at no very remote period. The Mohammedan 
Geographer, Edrisi, states that the king of Nthncala^ the capital 
of Guzerat, worshipped Buddha; and we know from the writings of 


* At Ute eren as the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.—These dates are tometimes said to 
indicate the periods at arhich the teraplea ircre repaired, but the iutelligeat author of the * Voit to 

Mount PartwamuK obsenres, ** only in one instance is there reason to suspect that the buildioga are 
much older than the Inscriptions announce. The most ancient Mundtr at that place, is reckoned 
to be but fifty years old .—Cc Jc u U a Magaziite, Dtet$mbtr, 1827. 
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HemachandkAj that he was the apostle of the JVein faith in that kingdom— 
convening KuMiRA Pala, the monarch of Guzerat, to his creed. This 
ia also an occurrence of the twelfth century^ or about 1174, The conse¬ 
quences of this conversion are still apparent ju the abundant reliques of 
the Juin faith, and the numbers by whom it is professed in Mar war, 
Guzerat, and the upper part of the Malabar Coast, 

On the Coromandel side of the Peninsula, tlie Jaim were introduced 
upon the downfall of the HauddhnSy in the reign of Amoghaversha, king 
of Tonda Mandalam^ in the ninth century, or according to some traditions* 
in the eighth. Farther south, in Madura, the date of their introduction: 
is not known , but they were in power in the eleventh century under Kuna 
P iNDVA, In this, and in the twelfth, they seem to have reached their 
highest prosperity, and from that period to have declined. Kuna PAndya 
became a Suie^ —‘Veshnu Veuuphana, Raja of Mysore, was converted 
from the Join to the Vahftnavtt faith in the twelfth ccntoiy, and about the 
same time tlie Saivas deposed and murdered Vijala, the Sain 

king of Kal^dn. The sect, however, continued to meet with partial 
countenance from the kings of ISiJaifaiiagart until a comparatively modem 
date. 

The conclnsions founded on traditionary or historical records are 
fully supported by the testimony of monuments and inscriptions—the 
latter of which are exceedingly numerous in the south and west of India, 
Most of these are very modern-—none are earlier than the ninth century. 
An exception is said to exist in an inscription on a rock at 
recording a grant of land by Ch&munda Ra^a to the shrine of Gomatiswaha, 
in the year 600 of the Kali age, meaning the Kali of the JainSt which 
began three years after the death of Verdohamana, This inscription, 
therefore, if it exists, was written about fifty or sixty years before the 
Christian sra—but it is not clear that any such record is in existence, 
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the fact resting on the oral testimony of the head Pontiff at Belli- 
^oltt: cTcn, if it be legible on the face of the rock, it is of questionable 
authenticity, as it is perfectly solitary, and no other document of like 
antiquity has been met with. 

The Mackenzie Collection contains many hundred Jatn inscriptions. 
Of these, the oldest record grants made by the princes of IlomchU a pet¬ 
ty state in Mi/sur. Jfoue of them are older than the end of the ninth 
century. Similar grants, extending through the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries by the Velala sovereigns of Mysur , are also numerous, w liilst 
they continue w ith equal frequency to the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, during the existence of the sovereignty of Vijaifauagar, Again, at 
Abuf under the patronage of the Guzerat princes, we have a number of Jain 
inscriptions, but the oldest of them bears date Samval 1245, (A. D. 1189) 
they multiply in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and arc found 
as late as the middle of the cighteentii—and, finally, in Magadlia^ the 
scene of VerddhamXna's birtii and apotheosis, the oldest inscriptions 
found, date no further back than the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.t 

From all credible testimony, therefore, it is impossible to avoid the 
inference that iheJaim are a sect of comparatively recent institution, wrho 
first came into power and patronage about the eighth and ninth century: 
they probably existed before that date as a division of tlie BauddhaSf and 
owed their elevation to the suppression of that form of faith to which 


• Aiiatic Rewarchei, Vol. XV'I. Page 317. 

f Dr. Hamilton’s Description of Jain Teraplea in Bchar.—TVana. Jt. A. S. I. 523. To 
these may be added the inscriptions at PartuxmatA, and a number of inacriptions at Gwaiior, 

copies of which were sent to Mr. Fraskr, and which are all dated in the middle of the 15lh 
centurjr. 
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they contributed. This is positively asserted by the traditions of the 
south iu several instances; the BanddMs of Kdnd>i v,ere confuted by 
Akalas-ks, a Jain priest, and thereupon expelled the country. Vara 
Pandva, of Madura, on becoming a Jaiu, is said to have persecuted the 
BawUilins, subjecting them to personal tortures, and banishing them 
from the country. In Guzerat, Bauddha princes were succeeded by the 
Jains. There is every reason to be satisfied, therefore, that the total 
disappearance of the JiatMhas in India proper is connected with the 
influence of the Joins, which may have commenced in the sixth or seventh 
ceuturies, and continued till the twelfth. 

The inveteracy prevalent between kindred schisms is a sutfieient rea¬ 
son for any enmity felt by the Jaim towards the Banddims, rather 
than towards the Brahmanical Hindus. There is, indeed, a poUtical 
leaning to the latter, observable in their recognition of the orthodox 
Pantheon, ia the deference paid to the Vt^tas, and to the rites de¬ 
rivable from them, to the institution of castes, and to the employ¬ 
ment of Bralimans as miuistrant priests. They appear also to have 
adapted themselves to the prevailing form of Hinduism in different 
places: thus at Abitf several Jain inscriptions commence with invo¬ 
cations of Siva,* and in the Dekhin, an edict promulgated by 
BuKKjh Ray A, of Vijaifafiagar, declares tlierc is no real difference be¬ 
tween the Jains and Vakhnai^as.^ In some places the same temples are 
resorted toby Jains and RhnAnHji^a Vaishnavas, and as observed by Mr, 
C 0 LEBH 00 M.E, a Jain on renouncing the heretical doctrines of his sect, 
takes his place amongst the orthodox Hindus as a Ksfieiriya or 
wdiicb would not be the case with a convert, wlio has not already caste as 


* T^Znjcrr DkiiAMAIIie naticci tlial the mDUnialn Cimar, U equally ucreii lo Hindus «i » 
Jainit anil tliat art uadeni icmple of JMauadeva » ereettid there, 

-j- Asiatic ReeearcbcE, Voh JX. Page 270. 
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a Hindu.* In tbe South of India, indeed, the Jains preseire the ctistlnc^ 
tion of castes : in Upper India, they profess to be of one caste, or Vais^tis* 
It is very clear, however, that admission to the Jain communion was 
originally independent of caste, t B^nd the partial adoption of it or pro ten¬ 
sion to it, is either a spontaneous or politic conformity to the strong 
feeling on the subject which prevails amongst all Hindus, 


These are the great outlines of the rise and progress of the sect, as 
derivable from sources entitled to credit; but the «/a<asliave amongst them¬ 
selves records of sectarial value, detailing the succession of different teach¬ 
ers, and the origin of various heresies. Some extracts from one of these 
attached to a copy of the Kalpa Suira, may be acceptable. 

The succession of teachers is always deduced from MahIvIra, 
through his disciple Sudheirma. Of the rest, all but Gautaj^a died 
before their IMaster, as has been observed above, and Gavtama survived 
him but a month, which he spent tn penance and fasting, SuDUEnMA, 
therefore, was the only one who remained competent to impart instruc¬ 
tion. His pupil was JAMBuswiMf, the last of the Kcvafist or possessors of 
true wisdom: six teachers follow, termed Snita K^taiis^ or hearers of the 
first masters, and then seven others, l>«japt?/-rfir, from having been taught 
the works so named.j These are common to all the lists when correct. 


* Tramactioub Royal Asblic Soeitly, L itS. 


f MAiiAvfbA liinuelfwas tho ton of a king, aad kTiouM therefore be a K$htiriffa. Hb chief 
^uclplei, iNDRAjtaL'Ti, and ilie rest, ircre BtaAntanr* lli« etpedal attendant, Gdbala, was an eut- 
cute, and hi a folion'erf, of both lexer, were of every caete- 


t The following are iho rutmet of the iadivKluBU aJIittled to in the lext^ 


SRUTAEKVALt^ 

J^oWoTO Swdmt 
Say^titnlhadra S'tri. 

¥a$oft/tadr/i 

SoTubhutn Vijat^ Surf, 
Bhatirahdhtt Suri, 
SthHlabhadra Sitri. 


DAaAF£llVf&. 
/tryo Mahdffiti Siirt^ 

Arya Suhasti SvrS, 

Arya S^tstAHa S&rS. 
Indradinnit ,?ttrf* 

Hinna S^- 
Sinhayfri Jfiiri. 

SUrt- 
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In the Belii^Qia list they are and the successor of jAMBuawAMt 

is there named Verasisa, who may hare been* as Mr. Colebrooke 
remarks, a hundred degrees removed. The lists, subsequently, vary 
according to tlie particular line of descent to which diey belong. 

Of these persons, the second iS’rufe/.ecaf/ is reputed to lie the author 
of the DasttvailtaliH, one of the standard works of the sect. SutiASTi, the 
second Dasapttrvt, was the preceptor of Samprati Baja, and the fourth 
Susthita, founded the KoU grac/uha, or tribe. VairaswajiI the last, 
established a particular division called the Vdjra SA/t/ti. 

Of the succeeding teachers, or Suris, the title borne by the spiritual 
preceptors of the Jains, Chandbas«bi the second, is the founder of the 
family of that name, eight hundred and nine years, it is said, after the 

emancipation of MAHivtRA. In his time, it is stated, the Il»^n»»6aros 
arose; but we have seen that they were at least cotempotary with JIauA- 
VffiA. 

The 38th on the list, from Mauaviba inclusive, Udvotana Sdni first 
classed the Jains under eiglity-nine Gachchas. The 40tli JiNESWARf who 
lived A. D. 1034, founded the KItsrIam family.* With the 44lh; Jisadatta 
originated the Owrof family, and Uie Mudh,jakliertara branch! he was a 
teacher of great celebrity, and impiesaioiisof his feet in piaster or on stone 
are preserved in some temples, as at JJMnpnr in Benares; he lived in 1148. 
Other divisions, either of a religious or civil nature, arc attributed to 
various teachers, as the Chitrabala Gachcha to Jinapati Siri, in A. D. 1 149; 


• Mijor Tod girM a aorotnhoi AlfTeteni account of the origin of this ttibt. Xiarirs, )i* ■oja 
mean, true, at. epitl.ct of Jialinciton which w« boio-ed hy that great ,u(.pnrt.r of iho 
or /ui«, SiDSAJ, King of Anhulmra Paita, on one of (lie branchea GocfleAu, m a grand r=hg>«“' 
di,potation at the capital, in the cicrenth couturj. Tiic accoonia are btr no muns mcotnpauble, an 
tny aulliority represenii */ptMWflrf Tictorioiu in a cuntroversy* 
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the Anchalika doctrine to Jines\i ara in 1 100; the Laghu Khertara family 
to JiNACHANDBA in 1205; another Jisachandra, the Gist in the list, was 
coteniporary with Akber. The list closes with the 70th Jina^ Hersha 
St^Ri, with whom, or his pupils, several works originated in the end of 
the seventeenth centurj'.* 

A dm itting this record to have been carefully preserved, we have 
seventy-one persons from MauX^ra, to whom a period of less than four¬ 
teen centuries can scarcely be assigned, and whose series would, therefore, 
have begun in the third century. It is not at all unlikely that such was 
the case, but no positive conclusion can be drawn from a single document 
of this nature: a comparison with other lists is necessary, to determine 
the weight to be attached to it as an authority. 

The Jains are divided into two principal divisions, Digambaras and 
Sfcetambbras; the former of which appears to have the best pretensions to 
antiquity, and to have been most widely diHused.t The discriminating 
diOerence is implied in these terms, the former meaning the Skyclad, that 
is, naked, and llie latter the white robed, the teachers being so dressed. 
In the present day, however, the Digambara ascetics do not go naked, 
but wear coloured garments; they conhne the disuse of clothes to the 
period of their meals, throwing aside their wrapper when they receive the 
food given them by tlieir disciples : the points of difference between the 


• H&MACiiANDiiA, at the endorUtc HluhAvira Cheritra, after statiog tliat Vajr aswami founded 
Iht Vajrasakha, wliich waa eatablUhed in the Chandra Gaeheha, givet the teachori of tliat family 
down tobimacif, Yasobhadra, Praoyumxa, ViawASKNA, Drvacuakdra, and Hemaciiawdiia. 

f All Uie Dtkhini Jains appear to belong to the Digambara diviMon. So it b aaid do the 
majority of the Jains in Wealem India. In the early philoaopliical writinga of the Hindua, the 
Joins areuatwlly termed Digambaras, or Sagnast naked. The term Jain rarely occurs, and Swetam- 
bora stni more rarely if ever, as observed in the text; alao VebobamARA, practically at least, 
waa a Digambara. 
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two sects are far from restricted to that of dress, and comprehend a list 
of no fewer than seven hundred, of which eighty-four are regarded as of 
infinite importance : a few of these may be here noticed. 

The Smtdmbaras decorate the images of the Tirthankaras with ear¬ 
rings. necklaces, armlets, and tiaras of gold and jewels ; the Digambaras 
leave their images without the foreign aid of ornament- 

The S,celdmlH,ras assert that there are twelve heavens, and sixty- 
four Imiras: the Digambaras maintain that there are sixteen heavens, and 
one hundred Olympian monarchs. 

The Swcl&mbaras permit their Gurus to .eat out of vessels : the Digam¬ 
baras receive the food in their open hands from their disciples. 

The Sireldmbaras consider the accompaniments of the brush, water- 
pot. &c.. as essential to the character of an ascetic : the Digambaras deny 
their importance. 

The Swelambaras assert that the Angas. or scriptures, are the work 
of the immediate disciples of the Tirlhaukaras: the Digambaras, with 
more reason, maintain that the leading authorities of the Jaiu religion are 
the composition of subsequent teachers or Achdryas. 

The advantage gained by the Digambaras, in the last debateable 
matter, they lose, it is to be apprehended, in the next, when they 
assert that no woman can obtain Nirtdit, in opposition to the more gallant 
doctrine of their rivals, which admits the fair sex to the enjoyment of 
final anuiiiilatiou. 

c 2 
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These will be suRicient specimens of the causes of disagreement 
that diride the Jatnas into two leadtnrr branches^ whose mutual animosity 
is, as usual, oi an intensity, very disproportionate to the sources from 
whence it springs. 

Besides these two great divisions, several minor sects are particula¬ 
rised as existing amongst the Jains. They appear, however, to be of no 
importance, as it has been found impossible to obtain any satisfactory 
accouiit of the heresies they hare adopted, or of their origin and present 
condition. Schism was contemporary even with MAiiAvfBA, and his son-in- 
law, JamAli, founded a dissentient order. His follower, GosAla, was also 
the institutor of a sect, and an impostor into the bargain, pretending to he 
the twenty-fourth 'rirt/amkara . BAjnABANnA, the pupil of a very celebrat¬ 
ed Digambara teacher, Kunda Kuno AchXrya, founded the Drdvir sect, 
according to some in the fifth, and to the others, in the seventh centurJ^ 
VAJBAswXMf instituted the MahdnisUha sect, and Jinendba Sdni founded 
the L<wipaA^a sect, by which images were discarded. The sects now jnost 
often heard of, although little known, are the 2Vdk Sanghis, who use 
brashes of peacock^s feathers, wear red garments, and receive alms in 
their bands: die Kds/Ua Sang his, yy ho make their images of wood and 
employ brushes of the tail of the Yak r the Tera Panihis and Bis Panthh, 

or foiloners of ten and of twenty, said sonietimcs to refer to the number 

of objects which are most essential to salvation, and at others, ex plained 
by a legend of the foundation of the heresy by a number of persons, such 
as the denomination implies. Both these are said to deny the supremacy 
of a Garu, to dispense with the ministration of a Brahmtm, and to present 
no peifumeH, flowers, nor fruits to the images of the TUilmnkaras^ The 


* The BU Pitnihit are aiuJ to be. La fact, ihe ortbcnlox of whom (he T<ra PaatliU 

nr® a amcming brancL 
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Bhhhana Panihh carry their aversion to external emblems still farther, 
and discard the use of images altogether. The I}umU^as and Samd^is 
are religious orders: the former affect rigorous adherence to the moral 
code, but disregard all set forms of prayer or praise, and all modes of 
external worship : the Samdgis follow the usual practices* but subsist 
upon alms, accepting no more than is indispensable for present ants* 

The whole of the Jains are again distiDgiiislied into clerical and lay, or 
into Yaiis and the former lead a religious liie, subsisting upon 

the alms supplied by the latter. According to tiie greater or less degree 
of sanctity to which they pretend, are their seeming purity and ontwurd 
precision, shewn especially in their care of animal life: they carry a 
brush to sweep the ground before they tread upon it; never eat nor 
drink in the dark, lest they should inadvertently swalloiv an insect, 
and sometimes wear a thin cloth over their mouths lest their breath 
shoald demolish some of the atomic ephemera that frolic in the sun¬ 
beams ; they wear their hair cut short, strictly they should pluck it out 
by the roots; they profess continence and poverty, and pretend to 
observe frequent fasts and exercise profound abstmciion. Some ol them 
may be simple enthusiasts ; many of them* however, are knaves, and 
the reputation which they enjoy all over India, as skilful magicians, 
is not verj^ favoarable to their general character: they are, in fact, not 
unfrequently Cftarlat^ins, pretending to skill in palmistry and necromancy, 
dealing in emperical therapeutics, and dabbling in chemical, or rather 
alchemical roanipuiations. Some of them are less disreputably engaged 
in traffic, and they are often the proprietors of MaUts and temples, 
and derive a very comfortable support from the offerings presented by 
the secular votaries of Jimi. The Yaiis^ as above remarked, never 
officiate as priests in the temples, the ceremonies being conducted by a 
member of the orthodox priestliood, a Brahman, duly trained for the 
purpose* The Yaiis are sometimes collected in Maiks, called by them 
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Poadlax, and even when abroad In the world, tJioy acknowledge a sort of 
obedience to tlie bead of the Poadbi of wbicli they were once mcin* 
bers. 

The secular members of the Jaiua religion, or follow the 

usual practices of the other Hindus, but give aim# only to the 
and present offerings and pay homage only to the Tirihankaras; the 
present worship, indeed, is almost restricted to the two last of these 
personages, to PXiiswasath, os commonly named Purimath, the twenty- 
third, and to VjehddhamAna or MahvIha Swami, the twenly-fourtb 
Tirthtinkara of the present age. The temples of these dlyinlties are, in 
general, much handsomer buildings llian those of the orthodox Hindus i 
they consist of a s^tuare or oblong room, large enough to admit a tolerably 
numerous assemblage, surrounded by an open portico: on one side is a 
sort of altar-piece of several stages ; on the centre of the upper tier sits 
the chief deity of the temple, supported by two otlier Arhats^ whilst 
the rest, or a portion of them, are ranged upon the inferior tiers: the 
steeple is also distinguish able from that of other temples, being formed 
of departments, w hich arc intended, apparently, to represent leaves, and 
surmounted by a pole resembling a Hag staff, terminating in a gilt knob : 
there are several of iliese temples in the chief cities along the Ganges, 
and no fewer than a dozen in Murshi^dahatk to which the circumstance of 
the Set family, beiag of the Jmmi persuasion, attracted a nainber of fellow 
w'orshippers. hi Calcutta there are four temples, two belonging to each 
sect. In Debar are the temples of PJtjtisNJiTii and the PMukus^ or feet of 
VerddhAmasa, and Vjtsvvf^JVA. Benares possesses several temples, one 
of ivhich, in the suburb, called J9e^w/iwm, is honoured as the birth place of 
PXrsw’anatu. The shrine comprises tw'o temples, one belonging to the 
Sicetdmbarast and one to the Digamharas, A temple of some size and cele¬ 
brity occurs at Mahtpurit in the Doab, and most of the tow'ns in that di¬ 
rection present Jaiu spires. The chief temples, how^ever, are to the 
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westward, ami especially at Jaipur, The whole tvf M^car and Marwar 
is strewed with remains of the sacred edifices of this sect. 


The Jmnx of the South of India, as has been observed, are divided 
into castes i this ia not the case in Upper Hindustan, where they are all of 
one caste, or, ^Yhjch is the same thing, of none. They ate nevertheless 
equally tenacious of similar distinctions, and not only refuse to mix with 
other classes, hut recognise a number of orders amongst tlieinselves, 
between wliich no intermarriages can take place, and many of whom 
cannot eat together. This classification is the Gachcha or Got^ the family 
or race, which has been substituted for the Venut, tlie Jdli, or caste. Of 
these Gachcltas, or family divisions, they admit eighty-four * and these 


The fallowing are ibe ■ppellitians of ihe aighijr-four Gf^hcAa* i 

Bikriya. 

Bififfabya, 

Btrtdru 
Aitiaki. 

Athiadhdr, 

Dhakkash&lc. 

JVfrraya, 

Koryb^ya. 
"BimiTiyA. 
SiktaHi&nya^ 
AnAndh 

Thifora* 

PAAAof/ya. 

SaccAara* 

JattnorA* 

jVentifjiw. 

Dbatpaffdd. 

Some of tliMi are well known, but many of the olhera ore never met witk The lut waa fur- 
niihed by a re»piiciable Kia'—but Imw far it is throughout genuine, I catiiun pretend to »y- R 
omiii levcral Gachchas of celebrity, particulai'ly the Chandra and AAertor'-i- 

D 2 


KhandettfdL 

Natih. 

Bhtifdha. 

ParvsdL 


Vmiya- 

Agarufdl. 

TatioTa, 

N&ydhdr. 

JainedL 

BSgtrteaL 

Pot* 

Parihtya. 

Margatti. 

SuTtmdra. 

Goldi 

SfiguTU, 

Kodaya. 

Citjaparbi. 

Jiditra. 

KAharx, 

SrintAL 

Gahahhandttja^ 

Seniya. 

or Ottpul. 

ChordiyA^ 

Srrrailnya. 

Portndr, 


R^iya, 

Patliwdl-, 

Brahmatd. 

Jdayn*' 

BandeneAh 


KaTunmha- 

JlimTnArffuJtrdii. 

BAkariya. 

Bhiutythx^ 

Baramora, 

Gogavcdl. 

Gatiyarda* 

liharmca. 

AndtdttjfU 

AlArhfya, 

I^afterhu. 

Goyayya-. 

MchcAl. 

Khandoya. 

Alaudatttja. 

SwthraL 

Kulftnora, 

PantJtatA. 

Chakkiehitp. 

KjOliliya. 

Somahamiboyar^ 

KhnndaTya- 

Kapoia. 

ChaiurLhow 

^ariichya. 

Nadiia, 

Ilardar^ 

Bimongai, 
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a^ain appear to comprehend a variety of subdivisions: some of the 
Gachchus comprehend a portion of Sri Vaishnavast between which sect and 
the Jains in Upper India, a singular alliance seems sometimes to prevail. 

The condition of Jaina worship may be inferred from the above 
notices of its temples. Its professors are to be found in every province 
of Hindustan, collected chiefly in towns, where, as merchants and bank¬ 
ers, they usually form a very opulent portion of the community. In 
Calcutta there are said to be five hundred families; but they are much 
more numerous at MursheJabad. In liehar they have been estimated 
at between three and four hundred families. They arc in some numbers 
in Benares, but become more numerous ascending the Donb, It is, 
however, to the westward that they almund : the provinces of Mewar and 
Mdncar being apparently the cradle of the sect.* They are also nu¬ 
merous in Guzerat, in the upper part of the Malabar coast, and are 
scattered throughout the Peninsula. They form, in fact, a very large, 

and from their wealth and influence, a most important division of the 
population of India. 


baba lAlis. 


The followers of BXba LXl are sometimes included amongst the 
Vaishnava sects, and the chussifleation is warranted by the outward scem- 
g of these sectaries, who streak the forehead with Gopichandana, and 
profess a veneration for RXma : in reality, however, they adore but one 
God, dispensing with all forms of worship, and directing their devotion 
by rules and objects derived from a medly of Veddnta and Suji tenets. 


to Major Tod, the PuntiiT of the Khartra Gaeheha bo< eleven thousand clerical 
r 'r ‘*^***'^ Indie, and tlie single community of Oswal numbers one hundred thousand 

ft" *1* officers of the stale and revenue, the bankers, the civil mans- 

rates, and the of corporations, ore mostly Jains.^Trans, H, A,. Soc, rol. II. p. 1 263. 
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BXda LXl was a Khetriya^ bom in Malwa^ about the rei}:^! of Jehan- 
GiR : he early adopted a religious life under the tuition of Chetana SwamI, 
whose fitness as a teacher had been miraculously proved. This person 
soliciting alms of BXba LXl, received some raw grain, and wood to dress 
it with: lighting the wood, he confined the fire between his feet, and sup¬ 
ported the vessel in which he boiled the grain upon his insteps, BXba 
LXl immediately prostrated himself before him as his Guru, and receiv¬ 
ing from him a grain of the boiled rice to eat, the system of the universe 
became immediately unfoldeil to his comprehension. He folloued Cuei ana 
to Lahore, whence being dispatched to Dtv&rakii by his Guru, to procure 
some of the earth, called Gopichandami, he effected his mission in less 
than an hour: this miraculous rapidity, the distance being some hundred 
miles, attesting his proficiency, he was dismissed by his Guru, in order to 
become a teacher. He settled at Dehanpur, near Serhind, where he erect¬ 
ed a Math, comprehending a handsome temple, and where he initiated a 
number of persons in the articles of his faith. 

Amongst the individuals attracted by the doctrines of BXba LXl, was 
the liberal minded and unfortunate Dara Siiekoii : he summoned the sage 
to his presence to be instructed in his tenets, and the result of seven in¬ 
terviews was committed to writing, in the form of a dialogue between the 
Prince and the Ptr, by two literary Hindus, attached to the Prince’s train, 
one Y'adu Das, a Khettrhja, and the other Raich and Brahman, the latter 
the Mirmtnushi; the interview took place in the garden of Jaffer Khan 
Sauuh, in the 2lst year of Shah Jehan’s reign, or 1(149: the work is 
entitled Nddir unnikdt, and is written, as the name implies, in the Per¬ 
sian language. Some miscellaneous extracts from it may not be unaccepta¬ 
ble, as they may not only explain the tenets of B.\ba LXl, and something of 
the Veddnta and Suji doctrines, but may illustrate better than any description 
the notions generally prevailing of the duties of a religious and mendicant 
life. The interrogator is the Prince, BXba LXl himself the respondent. 
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Whnt is the passion of a Fakir ?—Kncni-ledge of God. 

What is itifi power of an Ascetic?—Impotence. 

Whttt is Wisdom ?—Devotion of the heart to the Heart's Lord. 

■H 

' How are the hands of a Fakir employed ?—^To cover his ears. 

\ Where are his feet ?—Hidden, hut not hampered by his garments. 

What best becomes him ?—Vigilance, night and day. 

In what should lie be unapt?—Immoderate diet 

In wbat should he repose ?—In a corner; seclusion from mankind, and meditation 
on the only True. 

What is his dwelling ? — God's creatures* 

His Kingdom ?—God* 

W'hat are llie lights of his mansion ?—The Sun and Moon* 

What is his fx>uch The Earth. 

Wliat is his indispensable observance ?—Praise and gWiheation of the Cherlsher of 
all things, and the nceder of none. 

What is suitable for a Fakir?— lA, none; as L,d Allah, S^c. there is no God but God* 
How posses the existence of a Fakir ?-«\Vithout desire, without restraint, without 
property* 

What arc the duties of a Fakir?—Poverty and faitJj* 

Which is the best religion?—*Verse, ** The Creed of the lover difiTers from other 
Creeds. God is the faith and creed of those who love him, but to do good is best for the 
follower of every faith,” Again, os Hafiz says— 

Tlio object of all religioni is alike. 

All men seek tlieir beloved. 

Whni is tlic dilfiirence betwf»ii prudent and wild, 

Alt the world is love's dwelling. 

Why talk of a Mosque or a Cbuids 

With whom should the Fakir cultivate intimacy ?—With the Lord of loveliness. 

To whom should he be a Gtrniiger ?*^To covetousness, anger, envy, falsehood, and 
toalice* 

Should he wear garments or go naked ?—The loins should be covered by those who 
are in their senses—nudity is excusable in those who are insane. The Jove of God does 
not depend upon a cap or a coaL 
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Ho^ should a conduct hinudf?—He ahadd perfM-ni what he promises, and 

not protniae what he cannot perform. 

Should evil he done to evil doers?'—The Fakir is to do evil to none, he is to coiul- 
der good aiid ill alike, so sajs—The repose of the two worlds depends upon 

two rukst kindness to friends and gentleness to foea.” 

Whnt is the nature of the Tatia (the pillow or abbacy ?)^To commence with a seat 
upon it is improper, and at all times an erradc life ts prefemblef when the body is weaken¬ 
ed by age or sickness, the Fakir may then repose upon his piUow i so silusted, he should 
welcome every Fakir as hU guest, and consider notliing but God to be his o*^i. 

Is it necessary for a Fakir, to withdraw from the world?—It is prudent but not neces¬ 
sary : the man in somety who fiites his heart on God is a Fakir^ and the who takes 

an interest in the concerns of men U a man of the world, so MaUI^a Rum obeervefr— 
** What is the world ? forgetfulness of God, not clothes, nor wealth, nor wife, nor ol&pring.” 

What is the dLirerencc between nature mid created things?—Some compare them to 
the seetl and the tree. The seed and the tree arc equivalent iliough related^ although the 
same in substwice, tliey ore not necessarily co-existent nor co-rclntivt Tliey may be also 
compared to the waves and the sea ; the first cannot be widiout the second, but the sea 
may be without waves, wind is necessary to their product : bo, although nature and created 
things are of one essence, yet the cvolnlion of the latter from the former requires the 
inteifereoccof an evolving cause, or the interpoailion of a Creator. 

Are the soul, life, and body merely shadows ?—The soul is of the same nature as God, 
and wie of the many properUes of universal life; like the sea, and a drop of water; when^ 
the latter joins die former, it ako is sca- 

How do the Paramdimd (supreme soul) and Jivatmi (living soul) difler?—They do 
not differ, and pleasure nnd pain ascriboble to the latter, arises from its imprisonment m the 
body—the water of the Ganges is die same whedier it run in die river^s bed or he shut up 
in a decanter. 
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What diflerence should that occasion?—Great—* drop of wine added to the water in 
Uic decanter will impart its flavor to the whole* but it would be lost in the river. The 
ParamAtmiy therefore, is beyond accident* but the Jivatmd is afflicted by sense and passion. 
Water cast loosely on a fire will extinguish the fire; put that water over the fire in a 
boiler* and the fire will evaporisc the water, so the body being llie confining caldron, and 
passion the fire* the soul, which is compared to the water, b dispersed abroad;—the one 
great supreme soul b incapable of these properties* and happiness b therefore only obtained 
in re-union with it* when the dispersed and individualized portions combine again with it* 
ns the drops of water with the parent stream; hence* although God needs not the service 
of hb slave* yet the slave should remember that he b separated from God by the body 
alone* and may exclaim perpetually. Blessed be the moment when I shall lift the veil from 
off that face. The veil of the face of my beloved b the dust of my body. 

What are the feelings of the perfect Fakir /—They have not been, they are not to be, 
described* as it b said—a person asked me what are the sensations of a lover ? 1 replied, 

when you are a lover, you will know. 

PRAN NATHIS. 

These are also called DhAmis: they owe their origin to PrXn NAth* 
a Khetriyay who being versed in Mohammedan learning* as well as 
in his own, attempted to reconcile the two religions : with this view, he 
composed a work called the MuhUdriyaly in which texts from the Koran, 
and the Vetlas are brought together* and shewn not to be essentially 
dilTerent. PrXn NAth flourished about the latter part of Aurunozeb’s 
reign, and is said to have acquired great influence with ChattrasXl, Raja 
of Dundelkandy by effecting the discovery of a diamond mine. Bundtl- 
kaiul is tlie chief seat of his followers, and in Punna is a building conse¬ 
crated to the use of the sect, in one apartment of w'hich* on a table 
covered with gold cloth, lies the volume of the founder. 

.\s a test of the disciple's consent to the real identity of the essence 
of the Hindu and Mohammedan creeds, the ceremony of initiation, 
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consists of eating in the society of members of both communions: with 
this exception, and the admission of the general principle, it does not 
appear that the two classes confound their civil or even religious distinc¬ 
tions; they continue to observe the practices and ritual of their fore¬ 
fathers, whether Musselman or Hindu, and the union, beyond that of 
community of eating, is no more than any rational individual of 
sect is fully prepared for, or the admission, that the God of both, and of 
all religions, is one and the same. 

SADHS. 

A full account of this sect of Hindu Unitarians, by the Reverend Mr. 
Fisiieb, was published in the Missionary Intelligencer some years ago, 
and some further notice of them is inserted in the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, by Mr. Trant. They are distinguished from other 
Hindus, by professing the adoration of one Creator, and by personal 
and moral observances which entitle them, in their own estimation, to 
the appellation of Sddhs, Sdtlhus, Pure or Puritans. 

The Sddlts are found chiefly in the upper part of the Doah, from 
Farakhabttd to beyond Delhi. In the former, they occupy a suburb called 
Sidheira, and are more numerous there than in any other town, their 
numbers are estimated at two thousand. There are said to be some at 
Mirzapore. and a few more to the South; their numbers, however, are 
limited, and they are chiefly from the lower classes. 

The sect originated in the year of VirramAwitya, 1714, (A.D. l6o8) 
according to Mr. Trant, with a person named BirbhIn, who received a 
miraculous communication from one Udaya DXs, and in consequence 
taught the Sadh doctrines. Mr. Fisher calls BirbhAn the disciple of 
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JoGi Das, who commanding a body of troops iu the service of the Raja of 
Dftofpur, was left as slain on the field of battk, but restored to life bv a 
stranger in the guise of a inetidicant, who carried him to a mountain, 
taught him the tenets of the faitbi and liaviog bestowed upon him the 
power of working miracles, sent him to disseminate his doctrines. These 
circumstances are rather obscorety alluded to in the original authorities 
consulted on the present occasion, but they agree with tile above in 
considering BiaaHis an inhabitant of Brijhmir, near Numaut, in the 
provinreof Delhi, as the founder ofthe'sect, at the date above mentioned, 
BjrbhAn received his knowledge from the Sat Gubc, the pure teacher, also 
called hda ka Dds, the servant of the one God, and particularly described as 
the MdUk ka Hukcm, the order of the Creator, the personified word of God, 

The doctrines taught by the^uper-human instructor of BiattniN were 
communicated in Snhdas and Sakhis, detached Hindi siaruias like those 
of Kabir, They are collected into manuals, and read at the religious 
meetings of the S6dhs ; their substance is collected into a tract entitled 
Adi tfpades, first precepts, in which the whole code is arranged under 
the following twelve Ilukcms, or Commandments, 

b Acknowledge but one God who made and can destroy you, to whom there h 
none superior, and u> wlmm alone therefore is worship due, not to earth, nor stone, nor 
raeud, nor wood, nor trees, nor any created thing. There k but one Lord, and the word 
of tlie Lord, He who nieditates on falsehoods, practices falsehood, and commits sin, and 
he who commits sin &lls into Hell. 

2, Be modest and humble, set not your aflections on the world, adhere faithfully to 
your crecil, and avoid intercourse with all not of the some faith, eat not of a stranger's bread. 

3* Never lie nor speak ill at any time to, or of any thing, of earth or water, of trees or 
animak Let the tongue be employed in the praise of God. Never stea4 nor wealth, nor 
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Un<]» nor beasts nor {Misturc: distinguish your own from another’s propertTt and be content 
with what you possess. Never imagine evil. Let not your eyes rest on improper objects, nor 
men, nor women, nor dances, nor shows. 

4 . Luiten not to evil discourse, nor to any thing but the praises of the Creator, nor to 
talcs, nor gossip, nor calumny, nor music, nor singing, except hymns; but then the only 
musical accompaniment must be in the mind. 

5. Never covet anv thing, either of body or wealth : take not of another. God is the 

• • t I • 

giver of all things, as your trust is in him so sliall you receive. 

6. When asked what you are, declare yourself a Sadh^ speak not of caste, engage not 
in controversy, hold firm your faith, put not your hope in men. 

7. Wear white garments, use no pigments nor collyrium, nor dentifrice, nor Mehndi^ 

nor mark your person, nor your forehead with scctarial distinctions, nor wear chaplets, or 
rosaries, or jewels. ^ 

8. Never eat nor drink intoxicating substances, nor chewnor smell |>erfumes, nor 
smoke tobacco, nor chew nor smell opium, hold not up your hands, bow not down your 
head iu Uie presence of idols or of men. 

9. Take no life away, nor offer personal violence, nor give damnatory evidence, nor 
seize any thing by force. 

10. Let a man wed one wife and a woman one husband, let not a man eat of a woman’s 
leavings, but a woman may of o man’s, os may be the custom. Let the woman be obedient 
to the man. 

11. Assume not the garb of a mendicant, nor solicit alms, nor accept gifis. Have 
no dread of necromancy, neither have recourse to it. Know before you confide. Tlie 
meetings of the Pious are the only places of pilgrimage, but understand who are the Pious 
before you so salute them. 
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12 Let luH a Sadk be superstitious ea to dajrs* or to lunations, or to months, or the 
cries or appearances of birds or auiinaU ; let him seek only the will of the Lord. 

These injunctions are repeated in a variety of forms, but the purport 
is the same, and they comprise the essence of the S6dk doctrine which 
is evidently derived from the unitarianisra of KABfR, Nanak, aud similar 
writers, with a slight graft from the principles of Christianity. In their 
notions of the constitution of the universe, in the real, although temporary 
existence of inferior deities and their incarnations, and iu the ultimate 
object of all devotion, liberation from life on earth, or Mulcti, the Sdd/is 
do not differ from other Jliudus. 

The Sddhs have no temples, but assemble at stated periods in houses, 
or courts adjoining set apart for this purpose. According to Mr. V isher, 
their meetings are held every full moon, when men and women collect at 
an early hour, all bringing such food as they are able, the day is spent in 
miscellaneous conversation, or in the discussion of matters of common 
interest. In tlie evening, they eat and drink together, and the night is 
passed in the recitation of the stanzas attributed to BirbhXs, or his pre¬ 
ceptor, and the poems of DXdu, NXnak, or KabIr. 

From the term they apply to the deity, SatsXm, the inie name, the 
Sddhs are also called Satndmis; but this appellation more especially indi¬ 
cates a different, although kindred sect. 

SATNAMIS. 

These profess to adore the true name alone, the one God, the cause 
and creator of all things, Nirgun^ or void of sensible qualities, without 
beginning or end. 
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They borrow, however, rhcirnotioos of creation from the Ferftfnta phi¬ 
losophy, or rather from the modified form in which it is adapted to vulgar 
apprehension. Worldly existence is illusion, or the work of MIvi, the 
primitive character of Bnxvisf, the wife of Siva. They recognise accord¬ 
ingly the whole Hindu Pantheon—and, nlthough they profests to worship 
but one God. pay reverence to what they consider manifestations of hra 
nature visible in tUe Avatdrs, particularly RXma and Kbishk*. 

Unlike the Sddhs also, they use distinctive marks, and wear a double 
string of silk bound round the right wrist. Frontal lines are not invari¬ 
ably employed, but some make a perpendicular streak with ashes of a 
burnt oiTering made: to Hanvman» 

Their moral code is something like that of all IfimU quietists, 

and enjmns indifference to the world, its pleasures or its pains. impUcit 
devotion to the spiritual guide, clemency and gentleness, rigid adherence 
to truth, the discharge of all onlinaiy'. social, or religious obligations, 
and the hope of final absorption into the one spirit which pervades all 

tilings. 

There is little or no difference therefore in essentials between the 
Sn/nd».rx and some of Uie Vaishnava Unitarians, but they regard them¬ 
selves as a separate body, and Lave their own founder JacjIvan Dis. He 
was a Ksfulriija by birth, and continued in the state of GriAast^, or 
house-holder, through life: he was a native of Oiidc, and his Samddh.or 
shrine, is shewn at Kattea, a place between LtiekamD and AjadAya, He 
wrote several tracts, as the J^nydu PrakHs, Mahdpraiaya, and Prothama 
Granlha: they ore in Ifiurfi couplets; the first is dated in Sambat 1017, or 
A. D. 1701 , tlie last is in the form of a dialogue between Siva and PAbvatI. 
The following i3 from the Mak^pralaya. 
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** The pure man IWes amidst all, but n way from all i his aflections are 
engaged by nothing: what he may know he knows, but he makes no en¬ 
quiry I he neither goes nor comes, neither learns nor teaches, neither cries 
nor sighs, but discusses himself withliimselC There is neither pleasure 
nor pain, neiUier cSeinency nor wrath, neitlier fool nor sage to him. Jag- 
jivANUAs asks, does any one know a man so exempt from infirmity who 
lives apart from mankind ami indulges not in idle speech,” 

SIVA NARAYANAIS. 

This is another sect professing the ivorship of one God, of whom no 
attributes are predicated. Their nnitananism is more imqualiticd than 
that of either of the preceding, as they offer no worship, pay no regard 
whatever to any of the objects of Hindu or Mohammedan veneration. 
They also dlfier from all in admitting proselytes alike from Hindus or 
Mohammedans, and the sect comprises even professed Christians from 
the lower classes of the mixed population. 


Admission into the sect is not a matter of much ceremony, and a 
Guru, or spiritual guide, is not requisite ; a few .Sira Niir^^auh assemble 
at the requisilion of a novice, place one of their text books in tiie midst 
of them, on w hicli bciel and sweetmeats have previously been arranged. 
After an hile these are distributed amongst the party, a few passages 
are read from the book, and the sect has acquired a new member. 

Truths temperance,, and mercy are the cardinal virtues of this sect, as 
viell as of the ifadhs; polygamy is prohibited, and sectarial marks are not 
nsed . confomilty to the external observances of the Hindu or Mohamme¬ 
dans, iudependaatly of religious rites, is recommemled, but latitude of 
practice is not unfrequent; and the i^ira Ndrdffanis, of the lower orders, 
are occasioimliy addicted to strong potations. 
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The sect derives its appellation from that of its founder SivanIoXyan, 
a Rajput, of the Nerkdua tribe, a native of CftajtdMan, a village near 
67io^i;wi: he Nourished in the reign ofMoKAMMicu Suah, and one of his 
works is dated Sumbat, 1791, or A. 1>. 173.=;. He was a voluminous writer 
in the inculcation of his doctrines, and eleven hooks, in Hindi verse, are 
ascribed to him. They are entitled: hau or Lata Grantht iiajitviids, 
Wajatt Granth, Snuisutulitra, Guru SafU AchM, Sant Opadesa, 

Sabddtali, Santparwana, Sunt Mabima, Sant Sd^nr. 

There is also a twelfth, ilie Seal of the whole, but it has not yet been 
divulged, remaining in the exclusive charge of the head of the sect. 
This person resides at Sahattde, in the Gkazipur district, where there is 
a college and establishment. 

The are mostly Rajputs, and many are Sipahis: many 

of the Up-county Bearers also belong to the sect. The members are 
said to be numerous about Ghazipur, and some are to be met witli in 
Calcutta. 

SUNVABADTS. 

The last sect which it has been proposed to notice is one of which 
the doctrines are atheistical. There is no novelty in this creed, as’ it was 
that of the CMrtdkas and Ndsiikm, and is, to a great extent, that of the 
liauddkas and Jains; but an attempt has been recently made to give it a 
more comprehensive and universal cbaracler, and to bring it within the 
reach of popular actraction- 

A distinguished Patron of the Sitnyahddh was DXvaram, the Raja 
of Ilatras, when that fortress was destroyed by the Marquis of Hastings. 
Under his encouragement, a wort in Hindi verse was composed by 
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BarhtJCwar, a religious mendicant, entitled the Sunisdr, the essence of 
emptiness, the purport of which is to shew that all notions of man and 
God are fallacies, and that nothing, is: a few passages from this book will 
convey an idea of the tenets of the sect, 

“ Whatever I behold Is Vacuity* Theism and Atheism—and 
Brahm —all is false, all is error—^the globe itself, and the egg of BrahmX, 
the seven I}u^pas and nine jOrtwrffw, heaven aud earth, the sun and moon, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva^ Ki^rma and Sesha, the Guru and his pupil, 
the individual and the species, the temple and the god, the observance of 
ceremonial rites, and the mutteringof prayers, ail is emptiness. Speech, 
hearing and discussion are emptiness, ami substance itself is no more/^ 

" Let every one meditate upon himself, nor make known his self- 
cotamunion to another—^let him be the worshipper and the worship, nor 
talk of a difference between this and that—look into yourseif and not into 
another, for in yourself that other will be found — there is no other but 
myself, and I talk of anotlicr from ignorance. In the same way as I see 
my face in a glass, I see myself in others* but it is error to think 
that what 1 see is not my face, but that of another^whatever you see 
is but yourself, and father and mother are nomentities ; yon arc the 
infant and the old man, the wise man and the fool* the male and the 
female ; it is you who are drowned in the stream, yon who pass over* you 
are the killeij and the slain* the stayer and the eater, you are the king and 
the subject. You seize yourself and let go, you sleep, and you wake* 
you dance for yourself, you play and sing for yourself. You arc the 
sensualist and the ascetic, the sick man and the strong—in short, what¬ 
ever you see, that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billows are all but water." 

“ When we are visited in sleep by visions* we tliink in our sleep that 
those vbions are realities—we wake, and iind them falsehoods* and they 
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leave not a wreck behiad. One luan in his sleep reeeivea some informa¬ 
tion, and he goes and tells it to his neighbour—from such idle narrations 
what benefit is obtained—what will be left to us when wc have beeti 
winnowing chaftV" 

*' 1 meditate upon the Siuii Doctrine alone, and know neither virtue 
nor vice—many have been the princes of the earth, and nothing did they 
bring and nothing took tliey away-—the good name of the liberal survived 
him, and disrepute covered the niggard with its shadow'. So let men 
speak good words, that none may speak ill of them afterwards. Take 
during the few days of your life Tvhat the world offers you. Enjoy your own 
share, and give some of it to others: without liberality, w'ho shall acquire 
reputation ? Give ever after your means, such is the established rule. To 
some give money, to some respect, to some kind words, and to some 
delight. Do good to all the world, that all the world may speak good of 
you. Praise the name of the liberal when you rise in the morning, and 
throw dust upon the name of live niggard. Evil and good are attributes of 
the body — ’yon have tlie choice of two sweetmeats in your hands. Karsia 
was a giver of gold, and Janas^a as liberal as wise. Sivi, HAftiscitANnnA, 
DadhIcha, and many others, have acquired by their bounty fame through¬ 
out the world.” 

** Manv now are, many have been, and many tvill be—the world is 
never empty ; like leaves upon the trees, new ones blossom as tlie old 
decay. Fix not your heart upon a withered leaf, but seek, the shade of 
the green foliage—a horse of a thousand rupees is good for nothing when 
dead, but a living tattoo will carry you along the road. Have no hope 
in the man that is dead, trust but in him that is living. He that is dead 
will be alive no more : a truth that ail men do not know: of all those that 
Lave died, has any business brought any one back agaiu, or has any one 
brought back tidings of the rest. A rent garment cannot be spun 
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auewj a broken pot cannot be'pieced again A living tnan has nothing 
to do with heaven and hell, hut when the body has become dust, what is 
the difTerence between a Jackass and a dead Saint.” 

** Earth, water, fire, and wind, blended together, constitute tite body 
—of tliese four elements the world is composed, and there is nothing else. 
This is Brahma, this is a pismire, all consists of these elements, and pro¬ 
ceeds from them through separate receptacles.” 

“ Beings are bom from the womb, the egg, the germ, and vapour/^ 

“ Ilindtis MHssi bnatistiteot the same nature, tw'o leaves of one tree 
—these call their teachers Mulhs^ those term them Pandits ; two pitchers 
of one clay: one performs A hihm^, the other oflers Puja : where is tho differ- 
ence ? I know of no dissimilarity—they are both followers of the doctrine 
of Duality—they have the same bone, the same llesh, the same blood, and 
the same marrow. One cuts off the foreskin, the other puts on a sacrifi¬ 
cial thread. Ask of them the difference, entjuire the importance of tliese 
distinctions, and they will quarrel witJi you : dispute not, but know them 
to be the same avoid all idle wrangling and strife, and adhere to the 
truth, the doclritie of DivAttilM. 

1 fear not to declare the truth-—-I know no difference between a sub¬ 
ject and a king T want neither homage nor respect, and hold no commu¬ 
nion with any but the good: wbat I can obtain with facility tiiat will 
I desire, but a palace or a thicket are to me the same—the error of jmW 
and l/unc have 1 cast away, and know nothing of loss or gain. When a 
Tuan can meet with a preceptor to tcacb him these trullis, he will destroy 
the errors of a million of births, such a teacher is now in the world, and 
such a one is DivAaXM.'' 
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The survey that has thus heen taken of the actual state of the Hindu 
religion will shew, that its internal constitution has not been exempt from 
those varieties, to which all human systems of belief are subject, and 
that it has undergone great and frequent modi tic ations, until it presents 
an appearance which tliere is great reason to suppose is very different 
from that which it originally wore. 

The precise character of the primitive Hindu system will only be 
justly appreciated, when a considerable portion of the ritual of the V^edns 
shall have been translated, but some notion of their contents and purport 
may be formed from Cole brook f/s account of them,* as well as from 

his description of the religious ceremonies of the Hindus.f 
probable that the Institutes of Meku, in a great measure, harmonise with 
the Vaidik Code. 

From these sources then it would seem, that some of the original 
rites are still preserved in the Iloma^ or fire offerings, and in such of the 
Sajiskdras, or purificatory ceremaniea, as are observed at the periods of 
birth, tonsure, investiture, marriage and cremation. Hven in these 
ceremonies, however, formula:, borrowed from the assume the 

place of the genuine texts, whilst on many occasions the observances of the 
Vedtts are wholly neglected. Nor is this inconsistent with the original 
system, which was devised for certain recognised classes into which 
tlie Hindu community was then divided, and of which three out of four 
parts no longer exist—the Hindus being now distinguished into Brahmans 
and mixed castes alone—and the former having almost universally deviated 
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from the duties and habits to which they were originally devoted. Nei¬ 
ther of these classes, therefore, can with propriety make use of the VaitUk 
ritual, and their manual of devotion must be taken from some other 
source. 

How far the preference of any individual Divinity, as an especial 
object of veneration, is authorised by the Vedas^ remains yet to be deter¬ 
mined ; but there is no reason to doubt that most of the forms to which 
homage is now paid are of modern canonization. At any rate such is the 
highest antiquity of the most celebrated Teachers and Founders of the 
popular sects; andBXsAVA in the Dek/iin, Vallabha SwXMf in Hindustan^ 
and Chaitanya in claim no earlier a date than the eleventh and 

sixteenth centuries. 

Consistent with the introduction of new objects of devotion, is the 
elevation of new races of individuals to the respect or reverence of the 
populace as their ministers and representatives. The Brahmans retain, it 
is true, a traditional sanctity; and when they cultivate pursuits suited to 
their character, as the Law and Literature of their sacred language, they 
receive occasional marks of attention, and periodical donations from the 
most opulent of their countrymen. But a very mistaken notion prevails 
generally amongst Europeans of the position of the Brahmans in Hindu 
society, founded on the tenns in which they are spoken of by .Menu, 
and the application of the expression ‘ Priesthood,’ to the Brahmanical 
Order, by Sir William Jo.n'es. In the strict sense of the phrase it never 
was applicable to the Brahmans, for although some amongst them acted 
in ancient times as family priests, and conducted the fixed or occasional 
ceremonials of household worship, yet even Menu holds the Brahman, 
who ministers to an idol, infamous during life, and condemned to the 
infernal regions after death, and the Sanscrit language abounds with 
synouimes for the priest of a temple, significant of his degraded condition 
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both in this world and the next. -Ministrant Priests in temples, there¬ 
fore the Brahmans, collectively speaking, never were —and although 
many amongst them act in that capacity, it is no more their appropr.ate 
province than any other lucrative occupation. In the present day how¬ 
ever they have ceased to be in a great measure the ghostly advisers 
of the people, cither individually or in their households. This ofticc is now 
filled by various persons, who pretend to superior sanctity, as Gomins. 
Vairi?is, and Many of these are Brahmans, but they are not 

necessarily so. and it is not as Brahmans that they receive the veneration 
of their lay followers. They derive it as we have seen from individual 
repute, or more frequently from their descent from the lounder of some 

particular division, as is the case with the GoMa„ha Gosain, and Jre 

of Bengal. The Brahmans as a caste exercise little real i - 
ence on the minds of the Hindus beyond what they o tain rom 
numbers, affluence and rank. As a hierarchy they are null, and as a ite- 
rary body they are few, and meet with but slender countenance from their 
countrymen or their foreign rulers. That they are stiU of great impor - 
ance in the social system of British India, is unquestionable, bu it s 
not as a priesthood. They bear a very large proportion to all the 
other tribes,-they are of more respectable birth, and in genera of 
better education -a prescriptive reverence for the order improves these 
advantages, and Brahmans are accordingly numerous amongst the mos 
affluent and distinguished members of every Hindu state It is only 
however, as far as they are identified with the G.rus of “•« 
secu. that they can be said to hold any other than secular consideration. 






Aware apparently of the inequality upon which those Gurus con¬ 
tended with the long established claims of the Brahmanical tribe, the new 
teachers of the people took care to invest themselves with still hig ler 
pretensions. The Ackiri/a or Guru of the three first classes, is no doubt 
described by Menu, ns entitled to the most profound respect from his pupi 
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durmg pupilage, but the Gtint of tlie preseatday exacts implicit devotion 
from bis disciples during life- It is unnecessary here to repeat what 
there has been previous occasion to uoLlco with respect to the extravagant 
obedience to be paid by some sectarians to the Guru^ whose favour is 
declared to be of mueb more importance than that of the god whom he 
represents* 

Another pecnliariLy in the modern systems which has been adverted to 
in the preceding pages, is the paramooiit value of faith—implicit 

reliance on the favour of the Deity worsbippod. This is a substitute for all 
religious or moral acts, and au expiation for every crime* Now, in the 
Vedas, two branches are distinctly marked, the practical and speculative. 
The former consists of prayers and rules for oblations to any or all of the 
gods—but especially to Inoua and Agxi, the ruler of the firmament and 
of fire, for positive worldly goods, health, posterity and afiluence* The lat¬ 
ter is the investigation of matter and spirit, leading to detaclnnerit from 
worldly feelings and interests, and final liberation from bodily existence* 
The first is intended for the bulk of mankind, the second for philosophers 
and ascetics* There is not a word of faith, of implicit belief or passionate 
devotion in all this, and they seem to have been as little essential to the 
primitive Hindu worship as they were to the religious systems of Greece 
and Rome* Jihakit is an invention, and apparently a modern one, of the 
Institutors of the existing sects, intended like that of the mystical holiness 
of the G uru, to extend their own authority. It has no doubt exercised a 
most mischievous influence upon the moral principles of the Hindus* 

Notwithstanding the provisions with which the sectarian Gurus 
fortified themselves, it is dear that they w-ere never able to enlist the whole 
of Hinduism under their banners, or to suppress all doubt and disbelief. 
It has been sbew'n in the introductory pages of this essay, that great 
latitude of speculation has always been allowed amongst the Brahmans 
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themselves, and it will have been seen from the notices of different sects, 
that scepticism is not unfrequent amonj^st the less privileged orders. The 
tendency of many widely diffused divisions is decidedly nionotheistical, 
and wc have seen that both in ancient and modem times, attempts have 
been made to inculcate the doctrines of utter unbelief. It is not bkely 
that these will ever extensively spread, but there can be little doubt that 
with the diffusion of education, independant enquiry into the merits of the 
prevailing systems and their professors, will become more universal, and be 
better directed. The germ is native to the soil i it has been kept alive for 
ages under tlie most unfavourable circumstances, and has been apparently 
more vigorous than ever during the last century. It only now requires 
prudent and patient fostering to grow into a stately tree, and yield goodly 
fruit. 
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M E M O I R 

OF A 

SURVEY OP ASAiM and the NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES, 

EXECUTED IX 1820-6-7-8. 


By lieutenant R. WILCOX. 


In the following Memoir 1 propose to give a detailed account of the 
progress of our Geographical Discoveries on the N. E. Frontier from the 
time w hen our armies advancing in that direction opened to us countries of 
which we bad till then a very imperfect knowledge. 

1 

Narratives of some of the journies have been already published, and 
much of the new information has been included in a paper in the 16 th 
V ol. of the Asiatic Researches: but the former are scattered in the News¬ 
papers or Periodicals w’ithoiit connection to enable the enquirer to collect 
the scattered gleams of information into one common focus, while the 
latter, including only the results obtained by one of the individuals engag¬ 
ed in that quarter, and applying also to statistic enquiries; gives neces¬ 
sarily an inadequate idea of our acquisitions in Geographical information 
properly so called, as it also stops short of the date at which our enquiries 
terminated. This appears to have been felt by the Society, who have 
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expressed a wish in a note attached to that paper by their Secretary, that 
some ta.sk similar to the one 1 propose to myself should be undertaken. 
. ^ The interest too excited by the question of the identity of the Sanpo and 

Brahumpatra. evidenced by the notice taken of the subject in Europe, 
seems to call for tlie execution of such a task: and I have therefore 
been induced to draw up the following Memoir. 


1 should have been well pleas^ to have seen the task fall into odier 
hands, and I have delayed undertaking it in the hope of some one better 
prepared anticipating me. yet I would not be understood to disqualify 
myself more than necessary. Having been on the spot from the begin¬ 
ning, at first an interested observer, and latterly employed in exploring 
myself much of the Terra incognita of that quarter. I consider that I 
ought to be able to give a connected view of the progressive steps made, 
as well as to supply many particulars necessary to the full comprehension 
of the subject, not yet generally adverted to. 


In October 18*24, several of the Officers employed in Revenue Sur¬ 
veys were taken from those duties, and placed (to continue during the 
^ar) under the supcrintendance of Major Schalch, in order that accompa¬ 
nying the several divisions of the army and receiving his instructions, 
they might derive advantage to the utmost practicable extent of the 
V opportunities so suddenly and unexpectedly opened of pushing our inves- 

h tigations beyond those barriers which the well or ill-founded jealousy of 

our Eastern neighbours had hitherto opposed to us, and which we had 
j jjj till then no immediate hope of surmounting. 

^ In the distribution I was appointed to act with Captain Bedford as 

his Assistant, and our province was Asam, Besides the instructions given 
^ generally to his corps by Major Schalch, (as conveyed in a circular letter) 

Captain Bedford was verbally directed to consider the Brahmaputra 
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as the chief object to which his attention should be directed. He was 
to endeavour to unravel the mystery in which was enveloped each notice 
or tradition respecting its fountain head by proceeding up its streams 
as far as the influence of the neighbouring force, or the safeguard of a 
detached escort might permit. 


M e arrived at Goalpara, on the frontier of Asam, in the latter end 
of January. J82o, immediately after the capitulation of the Surma force 
at naagpur, and we were then eager to join the Head-Quarters in full 
expectation of an" attempt being made to advance towards Amarapura. 
M'e were already making anxious enquiries respecting the source of the 
Brahmaputra, and we were given to understand that the Asamese per¬ 
sisted in a common declaration that it rises in the East beyond their terri- 
ries. M e were told of a cataract, which imagination perhaps, rather 
than report, founded on respectable information, long continued to 

magnify into a splendid fail of the whole river from the bordering ridge 
of mountains. 


-Mr. .Scott.* indefatigable and ardent in the cause of scientihc 

research, had in the meantime, on arriving at Itaugpur, caused Lieutenant 

Burltox to be detached, to survey the river beyond as far as practicable; 
but there no longer existed such extreme doubt about the direction and dis¬ 
tance of the navigable part of its course. The Natives knew well that 
the boau of Bengal could not pass more than one day’s journey beyond 
Sadipa; (in Lat. ‘27* 4«' Long. 95“ 40') they spoke confidently (and their 
information could no longer be doubted) of the Brahmahuml, the origin 
of the river, being situated in the East; and. indeed, they had presented 


.n.~ 1 •"J '■« Ie..o. ih. 

th. mcr/lL*nhlri..*"by the ""i*'"'■“"'•Iran bryond 

^ UifficulUc* bo Ubuuretl under ui bolding inicrcour»e wiib tlie 
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a Map drawn in their own incorrect style, sliewing the situation of the 
notable villages or districts, and exhibiting the various nalas feeding the 
Brahmaputra within their liraite. It was afterwards remarked that in this 
production, the Bihong and the Bihong were not distinguished from other 
tributary streams. 

The commission with which Lieutenant Burlton was charged was 
executed by him in a highly creditable manner. • With a surveying com¬ 
pass only, and unfurnished with any instrument for measuring distances, 
he surveyed the river to Sadiya and a short distance beyond, and subse¬ 
quent measurement has detected but little error in the Map he made. 

I 

In the Government Gazette of 9th May, 1825, appeared an extract 
from Lieutenant Burlton’s letter, giving an account of this expedition, it 
is dated On the river Burrampooter, N, Lat. 27® 5*4' E. Long. 95® 24' 
March 31st, 1825.”* He reports that he had that day got as high up the 
river, as it was navigable: its bed, he says, was a complete mass of rocks,t 
with only a depth of ihreeor four feet waterin the deepest part, the rapidity 
of the current was also so great, that no boat could track against it, put¬ 
ting the danger of striking on the rocks out of the question. He consi¬ 
ders it as about the size of the Kullong river, (one hundred and fifty yards 
acro>») and the extreme banks as being not more than six hundred yards 
apart. Lieutenant Borlton regrets that hecould not proceed further either 
by land or water. It was represented to be at least ten days’ journey to the 
Brahmakund, and he had but a few days provisions * left—what he had 
learnt respecting the course of the river above, was “ that it runs easterly 

* The true place wai about Lat. 27* 49' and Long. 95* 52^ 

f Not roclu in situ, but rounded atones and pebbles brought doim from tlie mountains in 
the rainjr aeaaon. R. W. 
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till it reaches the lowest range of mountains/ (Lieutenant Burlton 
could see the range, and supposed it to be about fifty miles distant,) 
where it falls from a perpendicular height of about one hundred and 
twenty feet, and forms a large bottomless bay, which is called the Brahma 
Ktind.'' Above the low range are^some high mountains, which are 
covered with snow, and from the narrowness of the water he imagined, 
that the source of the Brahmaputra must be there, as it seemed very 
improbable such a small body of water could run the distance it is repre¬ 
sented or supposed to do. 

From what the Natives said respecting the Slri Sirhit,^ or Irawadi, 
Lieutenant Burlton was inclined to think that that river rises at the 
same place. 

The impression made by the foregoing account is apparent in the 
remarks made upon it by the Bditor of the Government Gazette. Dis¬ 
cussing Rennell’s inference of the connexion of the Sanpn and Brahma¬ 
putra rivers, he says, “ The Sanpu where left by the Chinese is called 
a very large river,-and the name itself Sanpu, is said to imply the river par 
excellence. How happens it then upon entering Asam to have lost all 
claim to such a character, and to be little more than a hill torrent, with only 
three or four feet water in its greatest depth.’’ Had Lieutenant BuR^roN 
added an account of the discharge of the river, according to the sections 
he took below the Buri Bihong mouth, and near Sadiya, this idea of the 
character of the river could never have been formed. For the quantity of 
water discharged per second in the former place, was found to be 80,727 


• It it htrdly necettary to obierve, that Lieut. Burltoh meant from (ht Eati, or from the 
lowett range of mountain! teet/er/y. 

t It wat to printed, but Lieut. Burlton mutt have printed and probably wrote the Soerte 
I^U, or Sri LokiL 
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cubic feet per second, and of the sacred Brahmaputra^ or eastern branch 
passing Sadiya, 32,413 feet in the same time. It is however to be 
observed, that there had been a considerable rise before the latter 
measurement was made, and that divided as the river is in that 
part of its stream near Rangpnr into many channels, it is probable 
that the former did not embrace the w’hole river, or that some of the minor 
channels had been omitted, being inaccessible. 

The next notice that appeared is in the Government Gazette, 9th June, 
and it is important to notice it, if merely to show that attention was 
not yet directed to the navigation of the Dihongt though it is men- 
tioncil in these terms: “ The river (i. e. Brahmajmtra) washes SUdni 
Mukh or il/iir, so called from the numerous stones and fragments of 
rock washed down from the hills by the Dihong and Dibong rivers, 
which soon after empty themselves into the Lohil; these rise and 
flow from perceptible openings in the high chain of hills to the north¬ 
ward, and considerably contribute to the mass of the river, which after 
passing above their mouths, diminishes materially in bulk and im¬ 
portance.*’ The writer further says, “ But the object of greatest interest 
to topographical science is a clear and distinct opening in the lower lofty 
ranges bearing due east, behind which is pointed out by all ranks and 
classes, the Brahma Kundt or reservoir, w’hence flows the Brahmaputra^ 
and distant from hence not more than forty or fifty miles—six days’ jour¬ 
ney. The stream is described as taking its rise from a circular basin or 
well in the side of the mountain beneath the snowy region, while behind 
and above it are stupendous ranges of impracticable transit.” 

In the mean time Captain Bedford and myself had reached Bisha- 
nathy where directions were received in a letter from Colonel Richards, 
commanding the force, to survey the Burt LohUt or old channel of the 
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river, to the head of the Majholi ialand, and as both Officers might be 
profitably employed, wc were directed to separate, one of the two 
re-surveying in progress to Manipur, the or southern branch, • 

I may here endeavour to elucidate a point which I observe has caused 
considerable difficulty—1 have it on the authority of the present Bar 
Gohayn of corroborated by the evidence of other well-informed 

Asamese whom I had questioned, that before the remarkable flood from 
the DiJumg altered entirely the state of its channels, and the direction 
of the principal body of the river, the Bihing did not disembogue itself 
where it does now into the Brahmaputra^ but turning to the south-east 
received the and Bikho, the and Bisai river, and was dis¬ 

charged into the great river near Mahttm* A peninsula, or ratlier long 
neck of land tlien existed, and the channel of the Bihitig was then in the 
bed of that branch still retaining the name. The great river from near 
Sitdni Mur to Sist, flowed in a bed which Biill conliniies to fill in the 
rains, though it is of diminished size to the north of the present channel. 
It is called the Buri Suti, or Suti Lohit. The Bttri LohU, since this 
singular division of its former supply of water has become of so little 
consequence that above the junction of the Subanshtri^ it is barely navjga? 
ble in tlie dry season. The tlivision of the waters of the Bthing is an 
event of much later date. It is said that the passage tlirough the low 
land in the direction of Sadipa, was aided by some rivulet draining the 
jungles, that an accumulation of stones in the vicinity of the Ku$an hills, 
was the immediate cause, and that the opening now called the new Bihintr 
was very gradually enlarged by the influence of successive rains, causing 
an equivalent diminution to the ancient Diking, the old communication 
with which has no water in the cold season, and indeed, the name of 
Utiri Diking might fairly be dropped in favor of the A'omrap, from 
which it derives its present supply. Whether there existed a channel of 
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communication between tlie Diking and Lohit near the spot where the 
Btiri Diking now meets the latter» I never could satisfactorily learn. 

• 

But Co return from this digression, Captain BKi>FORn chose the 
Durt Lukili as it presented novelty, and left me to retrace Ensign 
Woon's steps towards Rangpifrt he completed Ills survey; but I met with 
an unfortunate accident In the progress of mine ^ about half way from 
DiskanAlkt my map and field book, with the greatest part of my pro¬ 
perty, were lost by the sinking of iny boat, CapCnin BEDFonn after¬ 
wards continued his route towards Stifli^df making a more accurate survey 
tiian Lieutenant Buulton had the means of doing; and before the expira¬ 
tion of the month of June, he had surveyed not only the whole distance 
on tire great river from to Ttnga P/init but having accompa¬ 

nied Captain Neufville on the expedition against the Singfo Chiefs, 
he also added a hasty survey of the Noti Diking^ 

Soon after my arrival at Dik/w 3 hlkk in April, Colonel Richards 
permitted me to accompany a party of the dOth Regiment, which was to 
proceed up the Dkang river to Borhdtky to protect the Asamese of the 
intermediate district in advance of Pang pur, from incursions of the 
tSingfos, who had lately, in considerable strength, made a very daring and 
successful incursion close in the neighbourhood of the force. 

After passing Bel B/m on the Dhmgr 1 found the hanks of Uie river 
clothed with an i in penetrable tree forest, and the distances I was com¬ 
pelled to estimate in time, guided by the experience I had of the progress of 
my boat at those places where it was practicable to use my perambulator. 
About five miles by the river below BorkAtk, we first encountered the 
shallow rapids formed by the accumulation of the pebbles brought down 
by the stream, and further progress in Bengali boats was impossible; 
but one of the guides olfered to conduct me to Borh&tk; aud after 

L 2 
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a roost laborious march through jungle, where no trace of a path was to 
be found, I reached the place. 

Near to Horkatk^ are several salt springs, whence a considerable 
quantity of salt used formerly to be obtained. Tbosc at present worked 
were too far removed within the N/iga hilis, for me to visit them ; the 
evaporation is carried on in green bamboos, and tbe salt presented was 
generally of a grey colour, extremely hard and compact, having the form 
of the bamboo in which it had been boiled, and possessing tbe radiated 
structure in perfection.* 

After passing eighteen rapids in au attempt to survey the river 
beyond Borh&th I desisted; the hills which I liad then an opportunity of 
examining, for they were generally covered with soil to some depth, were 
either of grey or yellow sandstone; tbe former of a close hard texture and 
the latter coarse, and when exposed to tbe action of the waters converted 
speedily into clay ; coal is found at no great distance. 

I w'as told that the produce of the Ndga hills is limited to ginger, 
black pepper, a few vegetables, iron and salt. 

AV ith tbe aid of an elephant and a party of coolies, I attempted to 
drag a canoe across to the old fort of «/yp«r, bat on my arrival there I 
found my boat so much injured by rough usage in tbe way through the 
close forest that it was no longer serviceable. An Asames^ captive had 
fortunately made bis escape that day from the hands of the Singfiys, 
and having robbed them of a canoe, in adiliiion to such trifles as he could 
conveniently seize and carry offin.it, he presented himself to our notice, 


not ih«e aajt tpringj bclang lo ilie bew jnenJ aAjjJatODC fojrmqdon ? 
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singtng' mast lustily und merrily the song of liberty, and he readily yielded 
his priise to me. In liis canoe I dropped down the Jiiirt to its 

mouth, Caking the bearings of its numerous reaches, and noting the time* 

1 mention this incident as a note of the mode in which the survey n as 
performed. The Bart UiVimg M-aiiders through a forest as dense as that 
of the parrelkd river and the coiiiitry between the two at that 

time was said to be an inhospitable tract of rank jungle* without a vestige 
of inhabitants. 

The fort of J^pur I found so much overgrown withiiigh grass Jungle, 
that I must have passed it unawarest had not my guide pointed It out. It 
is a square of three hundred and fifty yards, witli a dry ditch of six. feet 
deep, the earth from which is throw'n up in the form of a w'ail or bank six 
feet high. 

My next employment was a survey of the river Bikha, which was 
made under more favorable circumstances for arriving at accuracy, as the 
distance by ihc bund road both to K&n'urpattt and to G/uTgou"' was survey¬ 
ed, and hills determined in position from this base served to correct the 
Tcmainiug portion, but here as in the Bha»g, after arriving within a 
certain distance of the hills, I found it impossible to proceed : it is similar 
in character to the before named rivers. 

As my object is to give a connected view of the several steps of our 
discoveries, 1 must not omit to mention Lieutenant Josiiss Journal of his 
March from 2langpur with the detachment, which 1 found at Borhdth on 
my arrival there. 

The Journal was noticed in the Government Gazette of ’23d of June, 
and its contents though interesting, scarcely require repetition, as they 
chiefly describe the embarrassments of a party moving on bad roads 
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through a jungly and swampy tract intersected by swollen rivers. For 
the first fourteen miles, they encountered swamps, jheels, and tree jungle; 
then, after coming on a good broad road, and proceeding one mile along 
it, they found a fine stone bridge, of three arches, in good repair, over the 
Tezakhana nullah. Tlie broad road continued (occasionally broken) 
through a more open country with the N&ga hills on the right at no great 
distance. The Chipera river was crossed by the help of a parly of NAgas^ 
who are very expert in felling timber, and a raft w'as constructed for pass¬ 
ing the baggage over the 'I'sokakf which could not be forded by elephants. 

On the 20th of June, appeared some further information, derived 
from Lieutenant Neufville, M'ho, by means of some K/iangtis^ ( Khamtis) 
originally from the Bor Khangli country, had been enabled to add to his 
former account, that “ The Bor Khangli country, before remarked, lies 
in a direction from this spot a little to the south of east on the other side 
of the high snowy' hills of the Brahmakund. These ranges he now finds 
extend back to a far greater depth than he had at first supposed, and he 
is assured to a far higher altitude than any of those now' visible.* The 
Burrawpooter or Lohitf accessible only as far as the resen'oir of the Brah- 
wakuud, (unless perhaps to the hill Mee.shmees) takes its original rise very 
considerably to the eastward, issuing from the snow' at one of the loftiest 
of the ranges, thence it falls a mere mountain rivulet to the brim of the 
Brahmakund, which receives also the tribute of three streams from the 
Meesmee hills, called 'I'isseek and Bigaroo.'\, From the opposite 


• To the north eott of Sudit/a, there ire higher mountains than those risible from the station— 
but directijr towards the sources of the ffraftmaptOra, it docs not appear that there are any liigher. 

f The only stream (ailing into the Kund or near it, is the Deoptmi, a mountain rill. The 

Digaru foils into the Brohmaputra -miles west of the Kund, on the north bank the Miter is 

the nearest, falling in from the south about half mile beyond. 'The Titteek and Juhjung^ I do 
not recognise. 
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side of the same motinfain, which gives the primeval rise to the Bur- 
rampooter, the Khau^tk state (as liiey had before stated to Lieutenant 
Borlton.) ** that the Laimddtf takes its source running south, intersect¬ 
ing tlieir country and fiowing to the Jivfi empire. This theory of the sources 
of the streams is thought by far the most probable; and it agrees more 
with the general accounts and the geograpliical features of the country,” 
A little to the northward of east the opening of the Brahmukund is 
another less defined dip in the lofty line of the hills, through 

which Lieutenant Neu WILLS has received a route, accessible to the inonn- 
taineers, of twenty days to the country of the Lama* 

It would be unjust to omit in these details notice of a service 
rendered to geography by Lieutenant BEDi:JOFiELin when communi¬ 
cation was opened with the Bnnnas after the fall of Ran^-pur; from 
several compared accounts he compiled a map of the if end new river, 
from the latitude of Amarapura to its sources, which is no doubt 
very nearly correct in its general features and also in many particu 
lars* Subsequent accounts derived from Sing/os^ have enabled us to 
improve on Uie central part and add more topographical detail respect¬ 
ing the time of route of the Bunnas, nor ought I to omit au account 
of a journey into Bhalan, performed by a Persian^ under Mr, Scott s 
orders, and from which we learn principally that a route from G&/taii 
to M arsing gam, in a northerly direction, ora little inclining to east, crosses 
the BhunUi river, which falls into the Brahmaputra, opposite Kaltabar. 


• Given m ihe IGih voUpf Rfflcarcliet: the number of days I suppofc neojly cerreci, but 1 call'' 
not Twognise more ibao one of the nnmui of the atnEo*. i. c- Tiilfmg ^ot Tiditiff fiver, '■ which might 
be reached in one day ftisni iho KtatJ hy an nciiTe bill the first cane bridgo flcrosi the 

fiver i«, I think, above the cooflueDce of the Iwfinj, and in that caae the Tiding would tvoi Tiei|ulre 
ta be crossed in proceeding casnsard. Tlie route to the Lma country genemlEy used is ort the 
banks of the river, 

M "2 
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Mursintr ^aoH is situated on the left bank of the Bhuruli. The information 
collected by him from respectable Towang people, places that town three 
days farther north on the Bonash river, which joins the Brahmaputra at 
Goalpara. 

The possession of the M'hole of Asam^ by giving us access to so many 
points for eu({uiry on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, appearing now 
so much in favour of an attempt to solve the geographical problem of the 
connexion which tliis river has with the Sanpo, I was detached from 
the Asam force, by Colonel Blacker, and instructed to act under the 
guidance and support of Mr. Scott, in the prosecution of this most 
interesting imiuiry, and for the purpose of consulting with that gentleman, 
was directed to proceed to Goaipara. 

1 received Colonel Blacker^s instruction at Goalpara. Mr. Scott 
had, in the meantime, neglected no opportunity of gathering information, 
but tbe Asamese proved fully as incurious as our subjects of Hindustan, 
and we found that even in directing our attention to the points best titted 
for our first attempt, we should receive scarcely any aid from the best 
informed amongst them. As a specimen of the style of the few traditions on 
the subject which they w’cre found possessed of, I shall give an extract from 
one of their books furnished by Boca Damra Phokend,* who, we were 
told, is rich in the possession of such lore. 

Judging from this w’ild story as a specimen, it might be inferred, that 
the Asamese account of the singular rise of the Dihong in 1735 (?) is not 
well authenticated. Not only, however, have we the evidence of their his¬ 
tories for this fact, but sufficient proof exists in the great alterations in the 


• Boca Damra, white ctlf, a jocular name giren here by the common people ; lua real name 
1 do not recollect. 
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state of the rivers which then occurred, as I have’before noticed. The 
Ahors and Mins oug:ht to be in possession of all the facts relative to 
this occurrence, as they were the first observers of it, and the latter tribe 
having their villages on the east bank of the Dihon^ in the plains desolat¬ 
ed by it: but they deny all knowledge of these remarkable circumstances; 
and indeed the Abors, when questioned about the elephant trappings, (or 
shackles for binding elephants) as I believe the statement in history gives 
it, immediately accounted for the appearance (of the latter) by the resem¬ 
blance to some of their own implements.* The Ahors gave a reason for 
the rise of the Dihong; but they did not speak confidently ; they thought 
it was occasioned, by the river having suddenly penetrated, at a sharp 
turning, the earthy barrier opposed to it, or overturned a ledge of rocks. 
That this enormous body of water having so large a fall in that part of its 
course southward through the Abor mountains, must exert an extraordi¬ 
nary* force, cannot be doubted. 

After some delil>€ration as to the route I should attempt, Mr. Scott 
recommended that I should try the Subanshiri before proceeding further 
eastward, and 1 started with a liberal supply of red cloth, beads, and such 
other articles as Mere likely to please the mountaineers. Having arrived 
at its mouth on the 28th November. I commenced my survey on the follow¬ 
ing day; but I was disappointed to find my further progress impeded on 
the sixth day by rapids, occasioned by the accumidation of round stones 
brought do>vn from the hills, where, from its mouth, I had got but twenty- 
two miles latitude to the north. 

Some of the Chiefs of an Abor tribe had arrived at this time, to make 
their annual collections from the district north of the liuri Lohit. They 


* The ^Vriter io the 16th vol. Avatic Uetearcbes, appears to consider tliis tnulilloD as of some 
authority. 
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claim the whole of those plains as their domain, blit whether this claim is 
the origin of their cxactiotia, or whetlier the imbecile government of 
Asmn had allowed to grow into a confirmed custom, an evil which they 
could not counteract, does not appear; however, from the IfhUruIi to 
the hanks of the the whole of the htU tribes pretend to similar 

rights, and have never been interfered with, wdien, at the accustomed 
season, they have descended from their strong holds and peaceably taken 
their dues from each separate dw^elling. 

I had an interview with Taling Gasi, the most poiverful of these 
Abor Mins, and my presents of rum and cloth wrought so well w^ith 
him, that I entertained hopes of starting for his village in his company, 
and had arranged to move off in canoes, to have the advantage of water 
conveyance for my provisions the remaining naviguble portion of the 
river, which is said to be but three days. 

My enquiries had not elicited any infonuation to warrant the expec¬ 
tation of a successful result from this trip, as it appeared that the few 
articles of l^/tihetaji manufacture, found amongst this people, were acquired 
by traffic wilh tribes more to the eastward : they would not acknowledge 
any acquaintance with the countries to the north, hut described them as 
an uninhabited wild tract of hill and jungle. To their N* W,, however, 
ihey place the Onka 3Iirh, whose country, they say, is a level tnble land, 
and they are of opinion that these come in contact with the I 

thought that by gaining a footing in the first villages in the hills, 1 might 
either iuduce the people to throw off this reserve, if my suspicions of their 
concealing their knowledge were correct, or perhaps advance sufficiently 
far towards the north to make more ctfectual enquiries, 1 ^vas disappointed 
through the interference of the Asainesc of liie iSo/uii'i villages, who 
anticipated some unknoivn evil from our communication with their bill 
neighbours, and this friendly Chieftain positively refused to accompany 
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incj or to let any of his people guide me till he should have returned and 
consulted his people. 


Of the SuhansAiri^ they could only tell me that it is divided above into 
three branches. It is called by them Kamla, and the ptindpal branch 
rises in the N* orN, W, Snow, v^hich 1 had seen lying on the mountain 
in a northerly direction, they told me was fifteen days'journey from their 
villages, and added that in the north east, they could perceive it hanging 
on tile mountains, in great quantity, throughout the year. The 
bring down to exchange with the lowlanders, ginger, pepper, manjit, 
(madder} and wax. The Jthots of and IJoAut' I^oowars, more 

eastward, have also cop per vessels, straight swords and elephants* teeth. 

The Subaiishin river is scarcely inferior to the Ganges at AUaAabad 
in December. I found the discharge at its mouth 10,000 cubic feet 
per second, and up to the hills its tributary streams are few and of little 
consequence. 1 thiuk there Is no doubt of its being the Omc Ah of DuHalijk 
and Rexnell. Its low banks are covered with tree jungle and are subject to 
inundation ; there are very few villages visible from the river, but inland, 
on both sides, the country is better cultivated aqd more populous than 
other parts of upper with the exception of JurAdtA^nd CAdr Dwdr. 

It had been agreed witli Mr. Scott that in the event of my meeting 
with no success here, I should go on to the Dllumg and Dihon^^ and if 
Captain Bedpord had not already explored those rivers as far as praclt' 
cable, that 1 should make my attempt there. 

My own belief, founded on the reports of the Muis, now on the 
Subamhiri, who had emigrated from the banks of those rivers, was that 
neither would be found navigable, and I was prepared to move overland 
w herever 1 could find admittance* The BItns did not pretend 'to any 
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certain knowledge of the origin of the iJihong^ and they seetned to tiiink 
that the notions current amongst tbeir tribe and the as little 

worthy ray attention^ They informed me that a tradition prevails with 
the Ahors of the Subamhirit that their hunters once, travelling in quest of 
game, went much further towards the north than usual, and that they 
arrived at the banks of a noble and rapid river separating their wild hills 
from cultivated spreading plains, whence the lowing of oxen was distinctly 
audible. Another singular account they mentioned of the I>ihong Ahors^ 
that the lyikoug is an anastomosing branch of a river of great magnitude, 
called Sn Lo/at, wiiich also throws ofl' the ^rafnnapuirut anti passes into 
unknown regions to the eastward, Tlic Ahors are supposed to see this Sri 
Lohilj and on the opposite bank numbers of people, of a strange tribe, are 
perceived coming dawn to the ghaut to bathe, but it is too rapid and too broad 
to be crossed. Another tale is, that the Santiris not linding the sand equally 
productive as usual in their old w ashing hauuts, continued their way in a 
small canoe up the river, renewing their search for gold continually, but 
in vain, but that they suddenly arrived in a populous country, the man¬ 
ners and appearance of the inhabitants of which w-ere strange to them; 
that OQ mentioning what bad brought them so far from their houses, 
they were instantly rew'ardcd for their toil by a large gift of lUe precious 
ore, and sent back delighted. 

The are of opinion that the families of a Sor fJro/mjyn, who 

had been sent for under auspicious circumstances by the reigning Kaja, 
look refuge in the Kaiila country; but they seem to want authority for 
the opinion, and at all events it is extremely doubtful, whether any inter¬ 
course was kept up afterwards. 1 hesitate to express this opinion, 
because an opposite statement has been made. My grounds for it are 
that, when perusing the Asamese history, I did not meet wiili a saiisfuc- 
lory account of what became of them. My recollection ia, that the 
sons and family of the Goha^n fled up the and the present 
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very respectable Bof Go/ta^n of Asam coukl not give me better autlioriiy 
than mere traJiiion for the additional circumstances of their finding 
refuge in the Kulita country, and after intercourse vvitli their friends in 

On iny arrival at Sadi^a, I found that Captain Bedford had already 
proceeded up both the X)i7ii>/tg and as far as he was permitted by 

the mountaineers, and I had great reason to fear that the same obstacles 
which he had experienced, would also interfere with my progress; but 
being provided with abundance of cloth, salt, nud vurious articles in 
request amongst them, besides having the means of taking with me a 
suthclent guard to insure personal safety, an advantage which Captain 
Bedford wanted ; moreover, having letters addressed in the Asamese 
language to the given me by the Junior Commissioner, and 31m 

interpreters, %vho were accustomed to intercourse witli them, 1 did not 
hesitate to make the triah 

I. j. < ► j . 

As Captain Bedford's journey of this river was anterior to mine, 
so his account, extracts of wtiich were published in the Government 
Gazette of "Id February, deserves a preference, 1 shall therefore endeavour, 
from these extracts, to convey the best idea I can of this most interesting 
river. 

IBth November.-—On the first day after leaving the J3rnAnin;>M/ra, 
Captain Bedford was struck with the placid and mild character of the 
river, expecting as lie did from ail accounts of the utter impossibility 
of navigating it, to find it abounding in rocks and with a violent current. 
Sands were as frequent as in the lira/tmapuira^ and the Jungle similar, 
that is, grass covers the Islands and grounds formed by alluvial deposits, 
while the forests clothe the hauks of older date t deer were numerous in 
the grass jungles. 
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10th November*—The second day no material obstacle ^ras encountered, 
JiowCYcr stone beds were found to be taking place of sands, and several 
rapids were passed. The hills appeared near at haud» and in them a 
remarkable break, which was afterwards found to be, as conjectured, the 
channel of the river* 

20th November.'—The thiid day the rapids were more numerous, 
and more troublesome, but on the fourth, (£lst of November,) they 
obstructed progress materially. Wherever encountered, the people were 
obliged to get out of the canoes, both to lighten them and to assist with 
their strength in pushing them against the currents. The direction of 
the river hitherto, nearly N* and S., is suddenly from the N. W. Deer 
and buffaloes were seen in numbers, as well us the large water fowl, called 
Keeu'oree. Musk beetles were very annoying from ihe intolerable odour 
communicated by contact with them; the hills were now so near, that 
trees and the colors of the foliage were plainly distinguishable on the 

nearer ranges, as well as the patches cleared for cultivation, but no habi¬ 
tation was yet seen. 

2'2d November.--After tolerable progress. Cuptaia Bedi^ord arrived in 
the evening near Pasial, an AW village, which isholfn day’s jmimey inland 
from the river, on the right bank. This was the limit of bis excursion, 
as, on varioas preteaces, the Ahors of that place opposed his further pro¬ 
gress. One plea urged was, that auy one, having met them on friendly 
terms, would, no doubt, be very ill received by the Abors higher up, with 
whom they were at enmity. It was, therefore, necessary to return, after 
a stay of two days, and with such information as was to be obtained from 
the Natives, who, though obstinate on the score of a further advance, 
and troublesome, from their rude habits and childish curiosity, were, on 
the whole, amicable and communicative. 
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The hills on the right bank belong to the Postal and Ma^ong Abors, 
and those on the left to the Padoot Stboo and 3/eeAiWt and €Toliwar Abors. 

The Pasial Abors were armed respectably enough; every man Imd a 
bow and quiver of arrows, part of the latter of which w'ere poisoned.* 
They also carry light spears, or the sharp heavy sword (Da) of the.Sbi^- 
/as. The Abors are not particular in their diet, and eat the flesh of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, liog, buflaloe, kid, and deer, as well as ducks and 
fowls, but they expressed an abhorrence of feeders on beef. They exhi¬ 
bited also a marked predilection for brandy, although some of them 
pretended to give a preference to a fermented liquor prepared by them¬ 
selves. Salt, cloth, and tobacco were in great request amongst them. 

The dress of the Abors consists principally of a choonga (Asamese 
name for dhoti) made of the bark of the Uddul tree. 11 answers the dou¬ 
ble purpose of a carpet to sit upon, and of a covering. It is tied round the 
loins, and hangs down behind in loose strips, about fifteen inches long, like 
a white busby beard. It serves also as a pillow at night. The rest of their 
dress is, apparently, matter of individual taste; beads round the neck arc 
not uncommon ; some wore plain basket caps: some had the cane caps 
partly covered w'ith skins, and others wore them ornamented with stained 
hair, like our helmets, and resembling the head dresses of the Siugjus^li 
Almost every man iiad some article of woollen dress, varying from a rudely’ 
made blanket waistcoat to a comfortable and tolerably well shaped cloak. 


W. * They kill buSialocs wiili poisoned arrows ; ihey track the bean which they hare auccetsfuHy 
irotinilei], knotriiig that he will not move ^r be fore the fAial eifects <)f their JooJly puia{>a vrill 
become seiuible ; fvlUiin half an liour die noble beast staggers ond fails. 

f The beak of lUe Buceros (Nepalensii) is n ruvorite and striking ornaiDent of tbetr oips i this, 
on the top iu front, and the red chovrry tad flowing down behind, gives very much the appear&nco 
of n be] Diet. 
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One of these, of a figured pattern, was made with sleeves; it was said to 
come from the country of the Bor -Abors; the texture was good, though 
coarse, as was that of a red cloak worn by the Chief of the village. 

The Abors seem to have been in the habit of levying contributions on 
their low-land and less martial neighbours of Asam, and to have resented 
any irregularity in their payment, by predatory incursions, carrying ofl' 
the people prisoners; several Asamese captives were found amongst the 
Abors of Postal; some of whom Imd been so long amongst them, as to 
have become completely reconciled to''their condition. 

Captain Bedfuku’s account of his voyage up theiZ)iAoM», which fol¬ 
lowed, is the only one we have of that river, and as it was also the next 
excursion, in order of time, I continue the extracts from it, as published 
in the Appendix to Wilso.n’s History of the Burmese War. 

On the 4th of December, Captain 'Bedford entered the mouth of the 
Dibong; the water was beautifully clear/running in a bottom of sand and 
stones. On the 5th, a shallow, or bar, was crossed, above which the stream 
was much obstructed by the trunks of trees brought down by the current. 
The river continued deep, and although several rapids were encountered, 
they were passed without much trouble; numerous traces of buffaloes, 
deer, and leopards were observed, and also of elephants, which last had not 
been seen along the Dthong, nor on one of its feeders, the Lalee. Amongst 
the trees on the banks, were several, of which the wood is serviceable 
in the construction of houses and boats, as the Sou and Soleana, The 
'Bemuni yields a bark which is eaten by the Asamese with pawn. 

On the Oih, at 11 a. m., the most formidable rapid that had been 
met with, was passed with much difficulty; and on the following day a 
shallow, extending across the river, over which the boats were forced. 
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On the 8ih, the part of the river reached was wide, and separated 
into many narrow and rapid streams ; in the forenoon, the mouth of the 
JB/tanifa Nadt was passed, so named by the fishermen, from an idea that 
it is a branch of the Dibontr^ which forces its way through the forest; 
but, according to other information, dt is a distinct stream, flowing from 
the hills. It was not navigable even for canoes, but the mouth was one 
hundred and fifty yards broad, and, if it rises from a distinct source in 
the mountains, it must bring down a considerable body of water in the 
rainy season. 

The progress of the Survey was suspended, for the greater part of 
the 9th, by an accident to one of the canoes, which was split from stem 
to stern. It was repaired, however, by the fishermen, in a singular 
manner. Having collected some of the fresh bark of the Simul tree, 
about half an inch thick, and tolerably strong, they fastened this to the 
bottom of the dingee with bamboo pins, about an inch and a quarter 
long, and filled up the crevices wdth cloth, so as >to keep out the water, 
and this slight apparatus succeeded in rendering the dingee almost as 
serviceable as before. 

On tlie lOtli, the river, although much intersected with forest, conti¬ 
nued still to widen. It appears rather extraordinary', that a stream, the 
mouth of which is scarcely navigable, should have tlius continued to im¬ 
prove in practicability, and tliat it should have presented more than 
one branch larger than the undivided river at its debouche. The difficulty 
is to conceive what becomes of the surplus water, unless it be absorbed 
partly in the sandy soil over which it Rows, or stagnates in the hollows 
of the deepest portions of tlie bed. It seems not improbable, however, 
that in the rains, at least, it communicates, in the upper part of its 
course, with the Dihong, and that part of its water is carried off by that 
channel. On Captain Bedford’s voyage up that river, he noticed, eight 
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miles from its mouth, a wide opening in the forest on the left bank, 
through w hich a stream, in the rainy season, probably comes either from 
the hills or from the Dibon^, Along this day’s route a number of otters 
were observed; buffaloes, and deer, and wnld ducks were numerous ; the 
cry of the hooUoOf or small black long-armed ape, was constantly heard 
—and the print of a tiger's footsteps were noticed. Some of the people 
declared having seen the anima). 

On the following days, the division of the river into numerous chan¬ 
nels, and the occurrence of many shallows and rapids, rendered the 
advance very inconsiderable. On the afternoon of the 12ih, the river 
presented three branches, two of which w'ere found impracticable. In 
order to enter the third, which appeared to be the main stream, it was 
necessary to clear away a number of large blocks of stone, and employ 
all hands to force each boat singly over the rapids, by which means an 
advance of about half a mile was effected in about two hours. In the 
course of this day’s navigation, the action of mountain torrents on the forests 
skirting the banks w^as strikingly illustrated. Besides the numerous water 
courses tracked through the jungle, smalt clumps of trees w'ere observ¬ 
able, growing upon isolated masses of rock, which had been detached by 
the passage of a torrent from the circumjacent surface. The sub-division 
of a river near the bills, and consequent deslraction of the forest, seems 
the natural effect of the accumulation of the mountain debris, wblcli, 
choaking the beds of the torrents, forces them to seek new cliannels, and 
spreads them aimuaby in fresh directions through the woods. 

The progress of the i3th, was equally tedious and laborious, and two 
miles and a half only were made with the greatest exertions. About 
noon, direct advance was stopped by an impassible rapid, and the course 
diverged through a channel to the left, which led again to the stream 
above the fall, the banks of the river began here to contract, and the bills 
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were no great distance. Foot tracks of men and animals were seen, and 
smoke observed amongst the forests, but hitherto no human dwelJiog had 
been seen, and none but a few stragglers occasionally encountered. On 
the 14 th, the width of the river was reduced to between twenty and thirty 
yards, and ns it wus not above knee deep, it appeared not nnlikely to be 
near tbe head of this branch, but an advance, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the fact, was disappointed by the appearance of the Meeshme^s^ 
who showing themselves unfriendly to the further prosecution of the 
Survey, Captain BRDFoan thought it expedient to return. There are five 
villages of these jieoplc under the first range of hills, extendiug nearly 
soutli-w'Cst to W'a ids Pitsial on the lyihon^^ Lillee and Anundtea con- 
tainlng from thirty to forty families, Mnboom containing ten, Alonga 
twenty, and Chanda twelve, making a total of eighty families^ or about 
five hundred persons of all ages. They are at variance with the Ahors on 
the Uihong^ and also with the J/mAmres on the left bank of the 
A party of these people made their apperance on the evening of the 14:th, 
occupying the high bank which commanded the passage of tbe river, and 
upon opening a communication with them, it appeared that they were the 
precursors of the Gaam, or head man of ZUice, for whose arrival, as well 
as tliat of other Chiefs, it was found tieceasary to halt. The people 
evinced more appreheusiou than hostility, and suffered tbe land operations 
of the Survey to proceed without interruption. 

The people collected on this occasion were variously attired; some 
of them, like the A bars ^ were dressed in skins, but the most common 
dress was a coarse cotton cloth ; no woollen garments were seen ; inanv 
wore rings beiow' the knee. Their ears were pierced with pieces of metal 
or wood, and some of them wore semi-elrcidar caps, ribbed with cane. 
They were armed with d/ino.!, and bows and arrows, the latter are poisoned 
with the extract of some root. The Mteshmees and Ahors eat together, and 
acknowledge a common origin. They profess to worship at a different 
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shrine, which» the former assert, is at a considerable distance. The 
Dihon^ is said to be divided, on its issue from the hills, into four branches, 
but above them is a deep and even stream, occosionaliy intersected by 
rocks. The source is described to be remote, but none of tlie villagers 
could give any account of it, nor of the general course of the stream, from 
personal observation, as they seldom leave tlie immediate vicinage of their 
native villages. The nearest village to the river was ZiUee, about nine 
hours’ march, from which Mah&ifiix was half a day’s journey distance. 
The undivided course of the stream, above a small hill, a short way above 
the spot where Captain Be nvoRD had moored, and round which 
winds into the low country, was ascertained by actual observation. 

In reply to Captain Beuforu’s expressed wish to proceed, the 3/ccsA- 
wccj, who gradually increased in numbers, coming lii front the different 
villages, insisted on his w'aiting the arrival of the Gaum, or Chief of Al^>ng‘Q, 
to whom, the interpreter pretended, the others looked as their head ' while 
thus delayed, bees' wax, honey, rice and ginger were brought for barter; 
but it did not appear that the were sportsmen, iike the and 

no gome was procurable: according to their own assertions, the Mef^hmees 
of the left bank are much addicted to the chase, especially those of Hahha- 
jieeo ,* whom they describe also as a fterce race of cannibals. The ZiUec 
Me€shme€s sometimes kill elephants with poisoned arrows^, and after cut¬ 
ting out the wounded part, eat the iWh of the animal. 


On the afternoon of the 17th, the Gtmm of AniLtufem made his 
appearance, by far the most respectable looking of bis tribe ; those of 
Ziifee and a village called Ataoma, had previously arrived, in the confer¬ 
ence that ensued, the Chiefs endeavoured to dissuade a further advance, 
chiefly on the plea of danger from the rapids, and the unfriendly disposi¬ 
tion of other tribes; but they promised to offer no obstruction. On tlie 
following day, accordingly, tlie route was resumed, when a messenger 
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annouQced tiie arrival of the Gaums of Mahootu and Aion^a, for whom it 
was necessary to halt. In the interview with them^ fresh difficulties were 
started, and as there appeared to be some serious intention of detaining 
Captain Bedford where he w^as, as a hostage for some of the people 
carried off prisoners by the Sjttlfieeu GoftaifUf he tlmught it expedient to 
retrace hh steps* and accordingly set out on his return on the evening of 
the 1 Bill. The course down the stream was rapid and disastrous—-some 
of the boats being wrecked in the falls. Ou the moraing of the I9ih, a 
small stream was passed* called the Silang- AWi* which appears to be a 
diverging branch of the M/taitga Nadi, and the last point where that joins 
the Diiton^, On the afternoon* the mouth of the I}ikrong was reached, 
and a Survey of the lower part of its course commenced* It is a very 
winding stream* about fifty yards wide near its junction with the 
which is about eight miles above the mouth of the latter* It flows through 
a dense forest* and its water is thick and muddy. 

On the 20th, the voyage was prosecuted up the or Garm^ra, 

as it is termed by the Kkamiis, above Kamjan, on the left bank* half a 
day’s journey overland to MSuddei/a, The water ivas much more clear, and 
ran in a sandy bottom. The current and depth of water in these tribu¬ 
tary streams are much affected by the contents of the muju stream, the 
Surrampooier, and when that has received any considerable accession to 
its level* the banks of the smuller feeders are oversowed. The name 
Gamtura is more properly applied to a small stream that falls into the 
jyikrou^ from a jheel near Sudile^a*^ above this, the river is divided into 
two small branches by an island* near which are the remains of a village 
and bridge, and a pathway, opposite to tlie latter, leads to Sti/ibajeea. 

After passing the island on the 21st. the Dtkronif became too shallow 
for boats of any burtlien, and much obstructed with dead trees ; the direc¬ 
tion was northerly* and glimpses of the hills were occasionally gained* 
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A few inconsiderable falls occurred, and the current of the river was rather 
stronger than it had previously been found. The voyage was continued 
up the river till the afternoon of the ‘i2d, when it became too shallow for the 
canoes to proceed. Some further distance was explored in a slight tisher- 
nian*s boat, but the progress was inconsiderable, the water not being ankle 
deep. Captain Hcupobu therefore returned to the Dibonsr. The Dikrong 
contains several kind of fish of good quality, and in the forests, along its 
borders, are found yams, superior to most ol those cultivated, and several 
other esculent roots. The orange also grows wild, the fruit is acid, but 
not disagreeable, and the pulp is of a pale yellow, like that of the lime. 
Amongst the trees of the forest, is one called Laroo-bunda, of which the 
bark is used to dye cloth and nets of a brownish red tinge, the wood is 
also used for making canoes. Tiie Dikrong w as supposed to be connected 
with the Kootuliit which is not the case: gold dust has been also, it is said, 
found in the sand, w hich does not seem to have been the case in this 
voyage. 

The 24th and 2oth of December were spent in examining the eastern 
branches of the Dtboug^ as far as practicable, and early on the morning 
of the 2<ith the Survey was terminated at the mouth of that river.'* 

To Captain Bedford's account of the Dihong 1 can add little, but as 
the mode of travelling has not been clearly explained 1 should endeavour 
to descril>e it. I took with me ten Gurkhas of the Champaran Light 
Infantr)i' Corps, and embarked with fifteen days provisions, and my stock 
of presents in several canoes, each made of a single tree, and the largest 
capable of carrying ten men in smooth water. The more convenient size 
for easy management in the rapids is a canoe fit to carry six, which is 
perhaps a safer boat also than a larger. I did not adopt Captain Bedford's 
plan of making two fast together as a raft, and consequently, though 
through the awkwardness of the Sipahis^ aboat was occasionally overturned. 
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I did not experience any very inconvenient losses. All those who could 
not aid eifectually in managing the boats were made to ke^p the shore, but 
even then their help was called for when engagedin a rapid, as the exer¬ 
tions of the boatmen were hardly sufHcient to overcome the resistance of 
the stream. On these occasions, the smallest canoes, manned by two 
expert fishermen, are pushed through with very little delay, the larger 
boats drawn up into still water, and forces are joined for extricating one 
at a time. At a rapid, the form of the bottom is always a very gentle slope 
on one side, deepening gradually towards the other, where it would be 
impossible to stop the force of the current. The canoe is run aground on 
the shallow side, and is dragged up sometimes supported by the water, 
and sometimes its w’eight wholly resting on the boulders or rounded stones. 

I recollect but one exception where, for the space of four hundred or 
five hundred yards, the depth appears equal in the whole width, and here 
the major part of the river, collected in one stream, descends the declivity 
at the rate of at least ten miles an hour. 

It is in coming down the rapids that skill, on the part of the conductor, 
is requisite: his object is generally to bring his boat to that point suffici¬ 
ently remote from the shallower side, to secure a sufficient depth of water 
to avoid touching; but he is almost equally afraid of the violence of the 
current and of its agitated state on the other. 

It is a moment of intense interest, when silence prevailing in the 
boat, no exertion is made, but by the steersman and his principal coad¬ 
jutor at the head. They too sit almost motionless, yet forming their 
judgment w’hile they have a perfect command over her, in the calm smooth 
stream above, they carefully guide her to the shooting place. The wrater 
is clear as crystal, and the large round blocks at the bottom, above which 
she glides with the velocity of lightning, seemed removed but an inch or 

•2 Q 
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two from the sarface threatening our frail bark witli instant destruction. 
In the case of any accident happening, good swimming would avail but 
little. 

My shelter at night was such a small paul tent as could be stowed in 
the canoe, and the men either slept without or collected suthcient grass 
and reeds to build themselves a slight protection from the dew or rain. 


I did not note anything very remarkable in my passage up, unless it 
be the state of the left bank. About six miles below, where the river 
emerges from the hills, its direction is suddenly changed from E. to SS. 
W., and from that corner the forest marking the ancient bank recedes 
from the edge; whence, lower do\»Ti. it is seen at a considerable distance. 
It returns again to the bank of the river, ten miles below the bend. 
Within the extent thus marked by a semi-circle of trees, the ground 
is high—higher by several feet than the river now rises in the highest 
floods, but it is evidently an alluvial deposit, being almost entirely sand. 
Within it there is one insulated patch of tree forest. The Mins declare 
that the great flood left it in this state; their villages, which were utterly 
destroyed, were situated within this same space, and certainly the appear- 
ance 1 have described is highly corroborative of their assertion. I halted 
at Sfiigdru Ghat, opposite to Captain Bedford s old mooring place. 


The Menhu people had notice of my arrival, and I soon saw two or 
three of their Chiefs, accompanied by another, who was said to have rank 
among the Bor Abors^ They seemed to be averse to it, yet gave their 
consent to guide me to their villages, and I felt confident of being able to 


* ‘*‘*7 them»clve» Padam, A iignifie* privation, and bor the 
Y I *^*>"‘5* *o, or become tribuUry. Thua there ore yaga* and 

independent .Bor i. bar., great. ^ oga* 
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atart with them, when Uie Pasu Ahnrs made their appearance from the 
opposite bank, renevred the busioesa of banui^ing, and, after a long 
debate, turned the tables against me. My Menba and Por Ah&r friends 
now insisted that till we restored the to their former places, at the 

mouth of tlie Pibong^ they could not, and would not venture to introduce 
us among their trlhes. I was thoroughly convinced of the truth of my 
accounts of the impossibility of navigating the river more than one or two 
day’s journey within the hills, and thought it would be folly even to 
attempt this, with the small guard I had, against the wishes of the AhQT$; 
it might be the means of defeating all future attempts. 

I was now some lime inactive at iSadiya, doubtful whether it were not 
better to return to Subanshiri^ even with the poor prospect I had of success 
there. 


In the S. E. quarter, Captain Bedfoud was present, with the Hang^ 
pur Light Infantry, to pursue his researches w-lierever practicable. I had 
communicated with him, and found that he considered me as interfering 
in some degree with his researches, and as he expected to return imme¬ 
diately, I thought I was obliged to accede to his request that I would leave 
the eastern branch of the Lohii., the and the farTamed 

Kuml for his investigation. 

Amongst other visitors who were attracted to SatU^a by the good reports 
which began to be spread of the English character, was the Luri 
brother of the Stidi^a Chief. He had taken alarm on Lieutenant Burl- 
ton’s first visit, and tied from his flounshing villages, in the neighbourhood 
of to take refuge in the wdld jungles below the eastern hills, from 

the anticipnied ill treatment of the Europeans. 1 found this man more 
cominunicativc and better informed than tlie natives with whom I had 
had intercourse, and 1 soon arranged a plan with him for visiting his 
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village, with a view of learning from the neighbouring MUhmU something 
more definitive about the Lama country, or, in short, to extend the field 

of our knowledge, and turn to account any new opportunity that might 
offer. 

In this excursion I was accompanied by Lieutenant Burltos. He 
had, on a former trip, reached Sonpnra, about twelve miles east of Sadiya^ 
where he had found an effectual bar to his further progress in large boats 
in the shallow's and rapids. 

In the following passage, which appeared in an extract published in 
the Government Gazette of 21st September, 182(J, from Captain Bedford’s 
Journal of a Voyage up the Brahmaputra^ the Editor, and perhaps the 
Public, seem to have formed notions of this river not altogether correct. 
“ The Brahmaputra, although of considerable breadth and depth in some 
places, is hence constantly broken by rocks, separated into different 
small branches by islands of various extent, and traversed by abrupt 
and numerous falls.” The nearest hills to Sad/ya, by the course of the 
river, are upwards of forty miles distant, whether those near the Kund or 
those on the Digant, a principal tributary on the north bank, and in this 
extent the river does not intersect any rocky strata, but to the distance of 
thirty to Uiirty.five miles from the first ranges, the torrents of the rainy 
season bring down an immense and yearly accumulating collection of 
boulders and round pebbles of every size, w hich, blocking up the river, 
are the causes of its remarkable feature of separation into numerous and 
diverging channels, and of Uie difficulties of navigating it. Many of the 
stone beds have been so long permanent, that they are not only covered 
with grass jungle, but have a few trees growing on them. The extreme 
banks, both of the norUi and south, are clothed with a dense tree jungle, 
which 18 rendered almost impervious by rank underwood. The general 
direction of the stream is from E.N.E. to W.S.VV 
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The rapitis are very nrimerous; they are invariably situated where a 
large deposit of stones encroaches on the river. The most formidable one 
encountered by us was that at the mouth of the a branch which 

separates from the main river eight miles below the Kmul, forming an 
island of about fourteen miles in length. The fall at any single rapid 
seldom equals Hve feet, which is carried off in a distance^ of from lifty to 
two hundred yards; the violence of the current at the principal channel of’ 
the Suhatu Muk/i w as such that we could not attempt the direct passage, 
but passed by a circuitous route across the main rivers w ith the sacriffee 
of much time, to a small channel on the eastern side. 

The Karmn, np which our course lay, falls into the SMatu nearly 
four miles above its mouth. Here though very much disinclined to part 
with our boats, we were convinced of the necessity of leaving some of them, 
and even with* such of the smaller as we retained it proved difficult to 
advance up the minor stream. It w'as often found necessary to open a 
passage up a shallow by removing stones from the bottom. Our route, 
while the boats remained with ug, was generally through the jungles on 
the bank ; but such a survey as, under these circumstances, 1 could make, 
I did; estimating the distance according to time, and taking w hat bearings 
the closeness of the jungles permitted. A Perambulator would be battered 
to pieces, and the objection to a chain w'ould be the necessity of wading 
across every two or three hundred yards, and the want of open ground 
which frequently occurs. The only sign of population tliat wc saw' on our 
joiurney were parties of priests ( Kkamti) moving from one village in the 
jungles to another. We were obliged to relinquish our boats entirely w'here 
the Kiiram, being formed of two branches, has scarce any water in the dry 
season at places where it is choked by a collection of stones. We found 
the Luri (Johaitts village, of ten or tw'elve houses only, and their culti¬ 
vation scarcely equalling their need ; it was at the base of a low hill, which 
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is attaclicd to others rising in height. Those on the opposite bank of the 
river appeared not more than ten miies distant, and on the angle a little 
E* of N. we were assured that the Kutui was situated. All that we had 
added to our stock of knowledge, was tlie certainty of the Bra/imaputra 
leaving the bills, where its exit had been pointed out from a distance, 
and by passing to an easterly direction, south of the great line of snowy 
peaks, we had ascertained that there is no material break in them; but 
the weatlier would not permit the contemplation of the splendid scene 
which is opened in the cloudless skies of the winter months. 

We learned that the Latmi country, on the banks of the Bm/imaputra, 
was but fifteen days distant, and the upper part of the Irdtvadi (whence 
the A/iani/u emigrated to this side,) about the same, but our provisions 

were nearly exhausted, and we saw that we were not likely to procure any 
sopply here. 


We saw several Mh/imis, wild-looking but inofl'ensive (rather dirty) 
people. Thedress of the labouring men being as scanty as that occasionally 
used by Bengalee boat-men, and perliaps not quite so decent, scarcely 
deserves that name. Tlie richer have coats of Tkibelaa coarse woollens, 
generally stained of a deep red. and sometimes ornamented with white 
spots, which arc preserved from tiie action of the dye by tying. The 
most remarkable article of their equipment is the ear-ring, which is nearly 
an inch m diameter, made of thin silver plate, the lobes of the cars 
aving been gradually stretched and enlargcU from the age of childhood 
to receive this singular omaraciit. A pipe, either rudely made of bambu 
or furnished ivitb a brass bowl, imported from Cl.ina, through the inter¬ 
vention of the iemms, is never oat of their mouths, and women, and 
en of four or five years of age, are equal partakers of this luxury, 
The men are generally armed with a spear or straight sword. 
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On our return to Sadii/a^ I found Captain Bedfoud ready to depart 
on his visit to the Knnd. Affairs with the Aftars were precisely in statu 
quOj and the enmity between the Khaintis and northern Mhhmis rendered 
the iJibang unsafe. I resolved therefore to return to the Luri G<ihain*s 
village, and thence endeavour to push on towards the E. and S. and visit 
the IrdwadL 

On my second visit, and proposition, actually to set out in an adven¬ 
ture to the Bor K/iamli couniry» which had been talked of before, when 
we were at a loss for provisions, as perfectly feasible, the Luri Gohaitt 
and his people informed me of various obstacles which had not yet been 
alluded to* The snow on the high range of inouulains to be surmounted 
in the route, could not be passed before the month of April or May, (and 
there w'as truth in this objection,) the country was not prepared for such 
a trip—very great risk would be run by venturing amongst the 
who were removed from the sphere of our influence, or ratber from that 
proximity to our force w'liich should incline them to dread us. 

Tain Mts/nnts, from two days journey beyond the JCwnd, had arrived, 
and I considered my trouble as partly rew'arded by the information deriv¬ 
ed from them. Primson and Gkalum, the tw'O Chiefs, who afterwards 
% 

accompanied me in my excursion up the river, communicated freely what 
they knew, and the former enabled me to lay down the course of the river 
as far as the Lauttt country. I also undertook an excursion to the village 
of the latter. 

On setting out, we continued through the same heavy tree jungle as 
we had passed through from the Kuram, and skirting the base of the 
low hill ill a N. Ely. direction, we crossed the Liti/t under the foot of a 
higher range. A path can be traced, but is evidently little frequented. 
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Turning more east, ire aB4:rended a considerable keiglit up a verj" steep 
and rugged path, and arriving at a small patch of cleared ground, where 
the trees had been felled, and the underwood burnt preparatory to 
cultivation, we turned round on the most splendid view I had ever bebebb 
The BrahHoputra was Tisible at no great distance ou tlie right, emerging 
from a long narrow chasm in the hills. On its northern banks, the low 
hills, the tops of which had been visible from Chains were seen ninniog 
along its edge, thence stretcliing away to the right, and varying in size 
and cliaracter from the mere wooded ridge to the towering naked peak, 
resplendent in its ciotliing of snow, and glittering in the sun-beams, until 
they gave place to spreading plains. 

Our host for the night was die Chief of Thelhong, of which village we 
saw but two htiU, and imagination can scarce picture a situation more wild 
than they were placed in. The slope of the hill where they were built was 
full thirty degrees; tiie huts were of great length, and about twelve feet 
broad—tbe beams of the floor resting on one side on the hill's face, and 
on the other upon stakes driven into the ground below. The roof is of 
the lightest materials, in order that the smoke may have free egress, and 
it hangs down, projecting ou each side to near the floor, to give protwtion 
against the wind. Within, ou one side, rows of bamboos extend horiaon- 
tally, the entire length laden with the blackened skulls of all the animals 
on which the owner had, in the course of his life, feasted his friends; 
cross fences of bamboo mat, divide it into small apartments, in each 
of which are one or mote hearths glowing with burning faggots. Both 
house and inmates were black wltl. dirt and smoke. Outside the door, it 
18 but necessary to turn the back on the hut to suppose that wc arc far 
removed from the habitation of men. in the depths of some wild fere.st- 
80 little docs the immediate vicinity of the dwelling display any sort of 


care. 
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In the eveatng a storm of wind and rain came on, and the thunder 
rolled in awful peals, echoed by the surrounding walls of mountain. On 
the morrow heavy and continued showers Ibrbad exit from the house, 
and on tho third day we were, in the same way, involuntary prisoners, 
I was assured that it w'ould be necessary to w'ait some time after the 
cessation of these heavy rains before the rivulets between us and the 
'Tmn hills could possibly be crossed, and 1 was also reminded dial if 
they should continue, we should very soon dnd the Lath so swollen as not 
to admit of our fording it on our return, and as to procuring provisions, 
bow^ever hospitable our host seemed, I found that he watched his very 
slender store with great and jealous vigilance. The poor fellow, indeed, 
could have ill afforded to feed my people for one day, Uuder these circum¬ 
stances, I felt well pleased that some intermission of the weather permitted 
me to regain my more comfortable habitation at Chalt on the fourth day. 
Here again i was detained by the state of the Kwratn^ which could not be 
forded. 

I shall hereafter have occasion to allude to the opportunities 1 have 
had of actjuiring a knowledge of the rivers between Asaui and China. 1 
will therefore, in this place, merely mention that one of the higher class 
of Khamtis present, had been a resident at fora period of eight or 

nine years. He gave me an account of the stages, rivers, and cities, 
agreeing closely with the account given to Dr, Buchanan by the 
Governor, He did not go to Santafou —but leaving Mhaitma he went in 
three days to Mungwan on tho cast bank of the Namiun ; thence in hve 
days he reached a larger tow'n called Mungti, and thence, between that 
place and Mangmen-y* he crossed the Namkko^ which he describes as equal 


in tlie Sham, or Khamtis loewna cminLrj or town- 
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in size to the Irawadi river. The Namk/to, he says, divides a Sham 
province from China proper. 


These are most probably the same places with Bcchanan’s Moicun, 
Mainhty and Momieen ; however, either the Doctor's informant was mistaken 
in the Chines' names, or my friend had forgotten the positions of the towns 
relatively to the river (Nainkfut ). 1 would not venture to hint the possibility 
of tlie former (which, by the bye, may have occurred in copying), had not 
^Chinese from Yunan, who was some time with me, called Mun^iU Feng ye 
chou, which would make my friend the Sham perfectly correct. 1 must 
add, that till I came down to Calcutta 1 never had any opportunity of 
seeing anything of Dr. Buchanan’s information. Tlie Samkho, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, is evidently the Sou Kyang, I cannot quit the 
subject without expressing my admiration of Mr. Klaproth’s boldness in 
turning all the water of the Sampo into the lihammo river, concerning 
which we can so easily here consult sutheient authority. Mungyah, my 
liunnan attendant, instantly answered to my question about its size, 
that it is equal to the Dikho, one of the rivulets of Asam. 


My return by water was very rapid ; the tirst day 1 reached the 
Sukatu ; the second, starting after breakfast, and halting some time to 
take bearings at three places on the way, 1 reached Sadiya in the after¬ 
noon, having performed upwards of thirty miles that day. The only 
incident i have to mentiou, and that only interesting as conveying a further 
idea of the nature of the rapid, is luy descent of that at Suhatu Mnkh, 
where there are three separate channels. As the river had risen consi¬ 
derably, L expected to hnd the declivity in the principal channel, which 
is not interrupted by any shallow, less than when 1 passed up, and my 
boatmen readily consented to shoot it. Its agitated appearance, however, 
when we arrived near the brink, induced them to change their course for 
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the middle channel, which is interrupted arid crooked. The first time we 
struck, I perceived a crack in the bottom, under my feet, at least a cubit 
long, and this visibly opened every shock we received, and indeed the 
whole descent was a succession of such shocks, so that with the water 
received by the leak, and that by the waves washing over, we were obliged 
to stop some time to bail out and lighten our canoe. 

Captain Bedford's account of his voyage w'as noticed in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette of September 21, 1823, and the extract then given has 
been reprinted in Wilson’s “ J3ocuments illustrative of the Burmese 
War,” to which I refer for a very interesting narrative. 1 propose to give 
here an abstract of the Geographical results. 

“ On the 10th March, tlie course pursued left the main stream, and 
proceeded up the Su/tatu^ a detached branch on the “ left" bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and, like that, intersected by rapids, and endlessly subdi¬ 
vided by islets “ formed of accumulations of boulders.” No signs ol life 
were ob.ser^’able in this part of the journey, and although the banks were 
covered with thick forests, few birds or beasts disturbed their solitude. 
The Suhatu forms, with the Brahmaputra or Bor L.ohit, an extensive island, 
the greater part of which is impenetrable forest; but there is one village 
in it of some extent, named Chata, inhabited by Mishmis, who are of more 
peaceable habits than the mountain tribe (on the Dibong) of the same 
appellation. After a tedious voyage of eighteen days, during which nearly 
forty rapids were passed, the course returned, on the 28th of March,' to 
the Bor Lohit or Brahmaputra, The Suhatu opens above a rapid in the 
main stream, which is pronounced by the Natives impracticable, and 
it has every appearance of being so. .\tid at this point, the river, now 
confined to a single branch, takes a northerly direction and passes under 
the first range of hills. It runs in one part closer below a perpendicular 
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djft of this ranee from sixty lo eighty yards high, and covered from base 
to summit with soil and foiest. The current at this point is strong, and 
Its volume considerable; large rocks {atones; project, from four to six 
feet above the current, which have evidently been rolled down from a 
distance, as the hills near at hand, from two hundred and fifty to four 
hundred feet high, are composed of earth and small stones. The banks 
are every where clothed with forest, in which the DAak or Kinsuka 
iButea ProHdosa,) is conspicuous. The left bank of the river, below 
where it issues from the hills, is composed of loose granite blocks, occa¬ 
sionally resting on a partially decomposed rock ; the strata are in some 
places horizontal, but in others they are much broken, as if undermined 
and fallen into the stream. In a dry stone bed was observed a large 
detached block, twenty-five feet long, eighteen high, and nearly the 
same breadth. It is difficult to conceive by what means so ponderous a 
body could have been precipitated into its present position. There ate 
several other large rocks immediately below where the Lo&it issues from 
the hills, by which it is separated into several .small channels; hut at 
(above) the point where these unite, its general breadth is two hundred 
feet, and It flows with great force and volume; the course of the river 
behind the fimt range is concealed fmm view by a projecting rock jntting 
into the river, beneath which it rushes, as from a fall, with much foam 
and noise. Behind this, U.e river is said to be free from rapids, and to 
flow more quietly ; the river is also said to change its course behind the 
m range, and to flow from the south-east under some small hills, behind 
which a higher range appears with the snowy mountains in the distance.” 

head" fir to the sup,msed 

head of the river, the Z)eo or ifrudiuo AW. the divine water, or 

well of Brah.„. which it was known was not remote, and after some . 

nsuccess u efforts to reach the viUages, the smoke of which was 
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perceptible on the ncighbourins: hills, a' communication was at last effected 
with the MUhmts of Dilltf a village of about a day’s journey from the left 
bank, as well as with the fir'am, or chief of the village near the Brahma 
Kutid, in whose company a visit was paid to the reser^'oir on the 4th of 
April. This celebrated reservoir is on the left bank of the river; it is 
formed by a projecting rock, which runs up the river nearly parallel to 
the bank, and forms a good sized pool, that receives two or three small 
rills from the hills immediately above it. Wiien seen from the land side, 
by which it is approached, the rock has much the appearance of an old 
gothic ruin, and a chasm about half way up, which resembles a carved 
window, assists the similitude. At the foot of the rock is a rude stone 
seat: the ascent is narrow, and choked with jungle; half way up is another 
kind of seat, in a niche or tissure, where offerings are made ; still higher 
up, from a tabular ledge of the rock, a fine view is obtained of the Kand, 
the river, and the neighbouring hills ; access to the summit,’!’ which rcsem* 
bles gothic pinnacles and spires, is utterly impracticable ; the summit is 
called the Deo Biiri, or dwelling of the Deity. From the rock the descent 
leads across a kind of glen, in the bottom of which is the large reservoir, 
to the opposite main land, in the ascent of which is a small reservoir, 
about three feet in diameter, which is fed by a rill of beautifully clear 
water, and then pours its surplus into its more extensive neighlmur below. 
The large Kund is about seventy feet long by thirty wide. Besides 
Brahma Kund and Deopdnt, the place is also termed ‘Prabhu Kuthar^ in 


* Dilting, or DHong, it the only name resembling Dilli among the neighbouring villages, but 
it It a hard day’s journey from the Kund, and when I enquired there they did not know of the visit 
of Captain U.'a people. They tiiought it might be TheiAortg. Captain Baorojio places DiUf, 
however, near my DiUing. 

t Though inaccessible from below, a patli above crosses the Deo Pant, which 1 have twice 
passed; it might be very difficult to clamber down ; but upwards, from where I crossed it, it 
appeared easy to get up the mountaio, even to the head of the rill. 
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ailusian to the legend of Pahasurama having opened n passage for the 
Bralmuipuira through the hills, with a blow of his knth&r, or axe. 

Want of supplies prevented a stay at this point, and rendered a 
prompt return to Sadiya indispensable, which was effected by the 11th of 
April.” 

The Asamese distinguish the Pmbhu Kulkdr (the Kand now visited) 
from the holy Kundf in which the river has its origin ; hut they have no 
clear idea of the situation of the latter, and they universally declare it to 
be utterly inaccessible to man. 

It is much to be wished that some one adequate to the task would 
follow up Colonel Wilforo's enquiry, now that we are possessed of much, 
more accurate information. At present there appear so many djsere[fan- 
cies between the legends, and facts, that we are quite at a loss : 

however. Colonel Wilford also recognises the famous chasm or pass of 
Prabhu Kutkdr as totally difierent from the Kimda, The pass, he informs 
us, is, according to the Ksketra Sctitids^j sixteen yoJftHs or sixty-four kos 
to the eastward of Goda^am, or Gorganh, (it is, in fact, about one hun* 
dred and fifty miles distant,) and from the pass to the Kunda is a journey 
of eight days. The continuation of Colonel W/a diacussion contains a 
singular mixture of what closely resembles the truth, with other matter 
which we cannot reconcile with what we know to be fact. 

* The Asamese have no notion liiat a pilgrimage was ever made beyond 
the Prahhti KuMr; but if it ever were, I know, from the difficulties of 


P' the lo Cumla, the j.urnfy U per- 

m J*y*i becauBfi trwclkrs maai keep logctlicr, on pfcount of the mhqbUatiiit, nlio are 

MvaijGs, grcai ercB, And very cruel. There aru fijieU and regular atagtu, wiili icveral hut< of the 
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the way, that it ivouUL be absolutely impossible to luttrch nine or ten kos 
adaVf or indeed more thauone-iburth of that dietaitca, through those rugged, 
hills. The account of the entire distance to the river’s fountain lieach 
however, may not differ materially from the truth, and the Jlii’Amif are 
not ill described. Tigers, however, are not to he found in their hills, and 
it is highly improbable that troops were ever scut into so difficult a country 
to chastise people who, in their own haunts, have so great an advantage. 

Correct as Ida information proves of the situations of the Prabhu 
Kui/idta and KuTida^ Colonel Wjlford quite surprises ua further on by 
telling us that (p, 455) the Kuf*da of Bsxhma is acknowledged to be the 
lake MuHAartyvara. Again, considering the state of our Geographical 
knowledge when be wTOte, the description of the lesser and greater LohilUj 
the former being known as the Bonash or Afanrtso, and the latter also called 
Stinuif evidently to bo recognised in tiie inclines us to believe that 

reliance maybe placed on the authorities quoted by him, although we cannot 
overcome the difficulty of making the Pmhhu JCutftdr pass subservient to 
the passage of the lira/miapulra into from the Mctiistir(ft!ara lake. 

On my return to Sadi^a 1 found, amongst the numerous visitors there, all 
the Siti^o GatJis, acknowledging our sovereignty* and likewise Ambassa¬ 
dors from the tract beyond the Iraivadi, in latitude twenty-five to twenty- 
six ; Burmaus and Shams were present—the latter from 3lun^khatt^f west 
of the Imwa€li^ in latitude twenty-five—the former from various parts of 
their own empire, and from the source of the Irawadi we had many Khamiia 
among the population of the place. From Yumifi we had two Chhicsej who 


natives. The Kin^ ot Asam are socn^tlni'ea obliged to «:1aaiiise them, hut in gei>er»l they contrive 
to secure the fricndttbip and pratcctipn of their Chieb, by trifling preficatj. The country U covered 
with exteoftive furetu, witli a few dpule cleared up, with very Jittlc bduitry und akill. Tigera we 
very ELUmeroiu, and very buld.*^ 
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were taken prisoners witli Uie Hunnaiis st Majufpitrf but they were not 
present with tlie Ambassadors,, having been detained by some aecident on 
the river,* 

It may be supposed that I did not neglect to take advantage of these 
opportunities to investigate as fully as I was able the probability of any 
connexion of the Jraivadt with the but though the existence of a 

large eastern braiicli of the former river, hitherto unknown, was proved, 
there appeared every reason to conclude, both from the infonnation of 
these various tribes, and from the want of magnitude of any of the branches 
of the Irawadtt that the Sunpit could not possibly have its exit to Uie 
ocean by this ciianncl. 

The {xutiit with the Siagjos from constructed several 

maps for me of that valley, and the route to it from Sadipu ; and some 
of them who had traveled to the sources of the confirmed the 

accounts previously received from the Luri GoAam, of the route to the 
Khointi settlement on the Ir/iwadi. 

The season was too far advanced now for an expedition to the jl/wA- 
mi hills to the eastward, as the frequent rains made the slate of the rivu¬ 
lets so uncertain. My scheme of crossing to tlie fratuadi was considered 
too hazardous in tlie present state of our relations with tlie Sin^/os. It 
remained then only to wait patiently at Sadipa, for the return of the cold 
season, and ui the mean time to undertake what little was practicable in 
the way of survey in the neighbourhood. But tlie rivers could aflbrd the 
only means of seeing the interior of the country, the dense jungles being 


1. V.- * **.*ring tho Jretr, who were m the 

puiini; t Q ronrier, were AequQinteii with ibe langUDge, and dwek witliio tlie baundfviei 
o\ YMitan, u they wtc exliibiicd in our inAfa, 
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impassable, and of the rivers, the Tcmra alone claimed interest; a survey 
of the Dibiint, sufficient for practical purposes, having been recently 
^ made by a Native surveyor of Mr. Scott’s, from whose field books I 

protracted a map. 

The Teuga Pani^ like all the rivers in this quarter, winds through a 
dense tree jungle: its breadth at the entrance is oneshundred yards, dimi¬ 
nishing soon after to eighty, the first three and a half miles the water is 
perfectly smooth and the current moderate ; beyond this the rapids are 
numerous, and it is no longer possible to proceed in any other boats but 
canoes. 

Latao^ a Singfo village, of six or eight houses, is the only inhabited 
spot we saw: it stands at the angle of a deep bend, and may be seen from 
the distance of half a mile: it was surprised by Captain Neufville’s party 
in 1825, and now, deprived of his slaves, I found the Chief, (a fine old 
man, of a very communicative disposition,) reduced to the necessity of 
guiding the plough wdth his own hands. Many of the Singfo villages 
m had suffered equally with this, and but for the trifling supplies which we 

were able to afford from our stores at Sadiya, a great number of the 
scanty population would probably have been compelled to emigrate to 
lIukuHg, 

Fish abound in the rapids of the Tenga; and river turtle, of a very 
large size, are occasionally found and eaten by the Singfos^ with great 
relish. 1 witnessed the capture of one of these creatures of the largest 
size—it was seen entering a little creek formed by a fallen tree, and a 
canoe manned by three Stngfos^ was instantly planted across the opening. 
One of them watching his opportunity, suddenly leaped on the back of 
the animal which had descended to the bottom of the pool, and a knife 
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being handed to him, he dipped his head and arms under water, and cut 
two large notches iu its hinder part and made fast to it a green pliant 
cane, with which it was easily pulled on shore ; but cased in a coat of mail 
and armed with sharp teeth, at least half an inch long, the turtle was not 
yet mastered, and advantage was taken of its attempts at self-defence to 
secure its mouth by presenting a large bamboo, which it constantly 
snapped at. A man sitting on it, next Imred the paws, which being bound 
on the back with cane, reduced the poor turtle to a helpless condition, 
and he was put on board the boat. 

The early settlements of the Khamtis, when 6fty or sixty years ago 
they first crossed the mountainous barrier at the head of the 
and procured the permission of the Asatttese Raja to reside within his 
territories, were here upon the Tengn Pdtu; but there now remains 
no vestige of tlie former populous state of its banks : an uninterrupted 
tree jungle continued as far as 1 could explore it. We passed the 
Berenfr, which is a narrow rivulet, branching off from the Karam: 
the Marhttr we also passed, on which are one or'two small villages 
of the Khamti Chiefs, who, having been coucerned with the Singfos in a 
plundering incursion, fled from Sadiya on tlie approach of our force, and 
latterly, we found the river so much reduced in breadth, and so choaked 
with fallen trees, that further progress, even in the smallest canoe, was 
impracticable. 

Bearings on the survey peaks to the north afforded means, together 
with latitudes, for correcting this survey, in which, from the nature of the 
banks, no measurement could possibly be attempted. 

1 have omitted in die proper order of time to notice Lieutenant Jones's 
survey from Rungpur to Bisa^ where the troops received orders to 
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a<lvance towardjg the frontier. Lieuteniuit Jones whs placed in charge of 
the cattle, with directions to march to Borkath, and thence eitlier tlirough 
the Bengmora district to Sadiya, or along the BoA BlMng to BUa^ 
whichever should he found practicable, and, though harrassed by the 
nature of his charge, he surveyed the route very successfully, 

I huve now come to the close of tlte proceedings of tins season, Tu 
the raius, preparation was made for what appeared to be the most feasible 
proposition for the next, w^hich was to penetrate to the Lama country on 
the heads of the Brahniapiiira, where, from the Lanuis, w^e might at least 
learn something deduite respecting the course of the Sanpo^ whether 
eastward of Lkassa it bends to the south, or whether it continues 
eastward, and passes round the sources of the Brahmapitira and 
Irawadi. 

Maps were prepared from the information received from various 
sources. One, of the route to tlje Btma country and to the sources of the 
Itnwatii; and the other, of the Hkkung valley nud route of the BunHtins 
from Mtittgkhuitg to Asam ; the former has been fouiid as correct as a 
document conipiled from similar data could be expected \ aud since 1 had 
greater facLlitLea in preparing the other, in being able to compare, the 
accounts of so many people, I feel confidence in its general accuracy also, 
I shall now pause awhile before proceeding with an account of my 
adventures of this season, and endeavour to give such a description of the 
tract about StuH^a, as will enable those who have not the opportunity of 
referring to my large Map, to form some idea of the peculiar features of 
the country and its scenery, ^ 

The teimiuation of the valley of Asum is a spacious level plaits of a 
quadrangular form, in the midst of w’hich is the lowm or village of 
situated on the Kundil nullah, two miles inland from the ^/«Airtci;mtra, 
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and thirteen miles east from the point of confluence of this stream with 
tlie great 

* 

Tlie plain is intersected by many rivets, the principal of which are 
the Brahmaputra, issuing from the pass of the Prabhu. Kuik&r. which is 
about forty-two miles distant in a direction a little north of east: the 
Aon Diking, which emerges from the hills at A'lunM, about forty miles 
distant in a south-easterly direction, and joins the Brahmapulra about 
seven miles beyond Sadiya: the /A*™- intersecting the higher angle of 
the quadrangle, which immediately north o{ Sadiya, reaches the latitude of 
28« 15', and the Dihong pouring its copious supplies from a conspicuous 
break in the range which skirts the plain ninning from the same angle 
to the south-west. The Kh.,ram miA Tonga PAni, with numerous other 
petty rivulets, hnve their rise in the mountains south of the Prabhu Knlbir 
and they run nearly parallel with and near the Brahmaputra, the former 
falling mto tlie Suhatu. nearly opposite to where the Digaru, from tlte 
northern mountains, descends in a torrent to tlie northern branch, and 
the latter having its mouth near that of the \oa Diking, South of the 
plain, the Bori Diking separates it from the Naga hills, running nearly 
wwlward. The quantity of cultivation within tliis space is very small. 
The villages of Sadiya do not extend more than six miles between the po.t 
and tbc Dikrang rfyer. Beyond Sadiya, on the north side of the river the 
t^t ,s an uninterrupted jungle to the foot of the hills, and on its south 
SI o the little village of that on tlie SH/iatu island, of the 7V»o 

fiohnin, and a Khaku village near the form mere specks in the 

" *deJy spread wilderness* 

t 

The mountain scenery of Sadiya would form a noble subject for a 
panorama, though the distance of the hills is rather too great for the 
larger features required in a detached pictare. To the south, the high 
- «?« hills bordering Asain, beyond the Bori Diking, lift their heads 
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above the tree jungle of the opposite hook of the Brahmapuita; to 
the W, and S. W, the ranges are too distant to be visible ; but in 
■j ' the N.W. they rise to a considerable height where the mountain 
Regin^ of the Aitors towers above the Pa$i village; thence there is a 
sudden falh and in the opening of the Di/mng the hills dimmish to a 
comparatively small siKe^over which, hoiveverT a cluster of remarkable 
peakst clothed in heavy snow, are occasionally to be seen in the very clear 
weather of the winter months, bearing about 310*, or nearly north-west; 
they are evidently south of the l>i7io»g, in its course from to E., and 
are very distant. On the opposite side of (he bank rises a conical moun^ 
tain (which at the mouth of the Bi/wngt and in that river, forms a most 
conspicuous object): the Abors call it Megam, and declare that it is the 
residence of a sylvan deity. The range continues round to the north over¬ 
topped near Regain by a high-peaked ridge of six or seven thousand feet 
high, retaining its snoivy covering only during the colder months. Nearly 
north, the tops are someiimes to he dislmguished of a range at'a consi¬ 
derable distance, which, from more favorable points of view, is seen to be 
a continued line of heaii^y snow ; the opening of the Dtbang is marked by 
a corresponding fall of the hills intEnediatcly to tlie north. Turning to 
the N. E., a more iiiterestiog group presents itself; the first and highest in 
the horizon is the turret-form, to which we have given the name of Sadiifa 
Peak^ its base extends to tlie Pibong on the left, and to the right it 
covers a considerable extent, allowing a more distant class*of mountains 
to peep above its sloping sides. The next is the huge three-peaked 
mountain called TkigrUhv^a by the Mishiinut a magnificent object from lire 
singular outline ; it is succeeded by a wall always streaked with tlie pure 
white of its beautiful mantle, after one or two minor yet interesting peaks. 
7^kitthuthei/a, a high round-backed ridge, rises high above the ranges ' 
near tlie Kitnd, or Prabha Kitlhav ; there is then a fall, but the gap is 
filled with mountains low in appearance, because they are distant, and 
the channel of the river is not there as has been supposed, though that 
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ts ihe place of its issue to the plains^ but m fact winds round the ^oupe 

situated iu this pjap and running first to the N. W* till it washes the base 

to Thathiithe^a: it then traverses back to the southward. Immediately to 

the east, the ranges at the distance of forty^five miles are high, and snow 

* 

is seen on some of them throughout the cold season, but tbe last peak in 
that direction is the loftiest to be seen (of those whose heights have been 
ascertained^) and so remarkable and magpliiceut a tower It is^ that it has 
been ever known amongst us by the name of Beacon, and it has been 
seen* at the distance of one hundred and thirty miles, Tarrel Peak is 
also remarkable near to Tftathulhc^a in. the horizon, but distant, that it 
ought not to be forgotten. Beyond Beacon, or Bapha Mkdm, os it is 
called by the Singfo^^ the lofty mountains suddenly retrograde to a cousi- 
derablo distance, and form a deep basin, the southern and eastern sides 
of which are alone visible; through the centre of this basin, the Biking 
winds, having its sources in the most distant point. 

On the 8th of October, the river had fallen considerably, and fair 
weather had apparently set in when I started. I took with me ten young 
Khamth from SaditfU, armed with niuskebs* and fifteen to curry my provi¬ 
sions* my sextant, and a few clothes, and, to save the labor of building n 
shed for protection from the heavy evening dews, .1 took as far as the 
Z,Ki-t Gohnins village, a small tent. Lieutenant BuRLTo?f had been 
appointed to join roe, but I was not informed of this till I had advanced five 
or six days journey, and he was still at Bishenath. Bveii so small an 
accession of strength to our party as his company w'onld have given me, 
might have given my labors a successful termination ; for with one staunch 
friend who knew how to use a double-barrelled gun, 1 should have been 
very iH inclined to anffer rayself to be bullied by the barbarian Mishms: 


By LtEutetiAnt Qedikofeu?. 
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as it was, I felt confidence only in one point, which was, that in a case 
of emerc;ency. 1 should stand the best chance of being deserted by my 
Khamti followers. 

I took one Ilimhishini to prepare my food, and one Hurman Uy supply 
his place in case of liis inability to proceed with me. One of the Chineset 
wbom 1 have before mentioned as taken prisoner at iian^pur^ was readily 
induced to accompany me, by the prospect of reaching Ytman from that 
part of Thibi^t which we expected to enter, where, as 1 had already ascer¬ 
tained, some of his countrymen are always to be found. 

The Z.tfri ^Gohain Ijad left his village, at the foot of the hills, to the 
care of some of his people, and had resided with us at Sadiya^ from the 
commencement of the rainy season. He now accompanied me, and to his 
arrangement and good management I looked for success, as Im had more 
communication with the Mishuvs^ and possessed more influence with them 
than any of his brethren. A fine young Asamesic noble had often 
expressed bis wish to take advantage of my escort to pay a visit to the 
holy Jirahmtikxmil^ and he had ioduced the good old Bor Gohain, to con¬ 
sent also to join us. They, with their Brutimutit^ who was to olfictate at 
the pujot for the proper performance of which the Paranas had been 
consulted, and with ilieir followers considerably augmented my party, and 
alforded much entertainment by the ditficuUles into which they were 
Uirown on the journey, (particularly when they encountered leeches in the 
jungles,) and the w^onder they exhibited at the novelties of the rapids. 
The scenery improved greatly as we advanced eastward, and received the - 
happiest efleci from the delightful clearness of the atmosphere, and the 


• I ilrang^jr eiiap«ct that Cd|itBiii BtovoAD wag mistaken ]□ suppnsing that ihe Mishmi Chiefs 
near the iTitrit/, huve attyihipg niflre to tay or do with Uw ccremoiiy, tkm taking poBwssiott of tlie 
oiftrjEtgm. 
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brightness of an unclouded sk)". Proceeding a few miles beyond Sa^i^a, 
it is soon perceived that the Sadii/a peak is not a single tower rising high 
into the skies^ but has that appearance from its being the end of a wall* 
like ridge running eastward^ and indeed, when seen from the Sn/uitu Miik/it 
its lofty peak is no longer to be distinguished with certainty in the long 
wall, which reaches nearly to three-peaked T’/rigrf/Aeyo. That mountain is 
now finely developed, and the ruggedness of its outline, seen from this near 
point of view, increases its improving effect. From hence. Coo, the heavy 
snows before alluded to, north of Sadt^a^ w hich are scarce seen from the 
station,overtopping the nearer ranges, are beheld stretching far to the east 
audw'cst, filling up the low gap near the issue of the Dibong to the plains, 
and the direction from the opening of the Dihong affording an uninter¬ 
rupted view up it to the NAV, affords a fine prospect of its faint and distant 
groupc of snOw^-clad peaks. But the proximity of the northern mass of 
mountains does not permit us to form any accurate idea of the disposition 
of the further ranges, or of the nature of the country between us and 
'Thibet, *■ 


Wlien we reached the AVjorom, we found that the floods of the rainy 
^season had re-opened a chaniie] which had been long dry, and known as 
tJie Mori, or dead river, by which expression they designate those 
branches which, by the constant changes going on in these violent moun¬ 
tain streams, have either dried up or lost their consequence. When within 
the K/uiram, the changes in tlie grouping of the peaks brings forward a 
noble augar-loaf peak, and those ranges near Uie Kujid, now grown so 
much nearer, look more wild and bold, A small telescope enabled me, at 
Chalht, to distinguish clearly a solitary pine here and there, stretching its 
black area forth in tlie midst of the white field* 

4 

The bark of tlie great deer, and the shrill cry of the fishing eagle alone 
disturb the silence of these wilds. And a large insect, their inhabitant, 
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makes o. reiterated whizzing like the sound of some Tuat fly-wheel buflel- 
tiog the air at erery revolution. Tigers are nutaerous. 

The further preparations necessary at ChalUt were to give intimation 
of our intended visit to the friendly Tuui tribe beyond the Kmd, to prepare 
baskets for carrying within the hills, and to get ready for the journey 
the Gam of the MMmis of the village, and two or three of his people, who 
were to go with us as interpreters—I had observations for latitude which 
gave for my house, in the centre of the village, 27 4d. 

From the Tians we received an answer, expressing their pleasure 
at our approach, and by tlm 19th October, we were ready to set out, hav- 
ing completed for each man a small basket, made flat to fit the back, with 
a small supporter of wood for the shoulders, and we had a stock of twelve 
days' provisions. The only instruments that I carried were, a sextant and 
false horizon, a good compass, a Woollaston a thermometric barometer, 
and a barometer of the common kind; tl»e former of these two I found 
had its thread divided, by inverting it in carriage, and consequently it 
would not give the difference of height from and, though 1 after¬ 

wards enjoined the utmost care to the man whose business it was to 
carry it, invariably found on my arrival at a new station, that some 
unlucky inversion, in tlie course of the journey, had similarly deranged 
it, nor can this be wondered at, seeing that all a maii*s care was employed 
in preserving his own limbs from injury by a fall fmm the rugged precipices 
we occasionaUy clambered over. The tube of the other barometer lasted 
a very few days. 

The first night we halted in the bed of the ImU rivulet, of litUc 
breadtb| yet violent enough to bring down stones of enormous bulk. 
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The next morning, when we passed the Kutui on the side of the liill 
above it, we were entering on novel ground. The J}or GoAaia's party 
had returned previously. I had sufficient curiosity to wi.sh to nccompany 

them, hut was unwilling to tire myself and party by an unnecessary 
expedition. 


Such was the nature of our slippery and rugged path, that, although 
we passed the holjr p&ol about nine o'clock, it was twelve when we arrived 
at the mouth of the Miec rivulet, one thousand yards beyond it: the next 
reach was in the direction N. 22 E., but after a debate on our ability 
to proceed by the dangerous path of the river side, it was resolved that 
we should avoid it. and cross the hills instead; a little MMmf boy led the 
way clambering up the face of a perpendicular rock, assisted by a hanging 
cane, made fast for tiic convenience of passengers to some tree above : 
all that I could surmise of our direction was, that we were travelling 
towards the east, but whether north-east or south-east it was impossi¬ 
ble to say, and oiving to the sharpness of the ascent, the distance got 
over was equally uncertain : in the evening, the TAailmtAc^a moun¬ 
tain defined the Jmiit of our movement towards the east by the 
help of a bearing on it, but instead of having a ridge-like form, It 
as now a high sugar-loafed peak, and the name only enabled mo to 
recognise it. We had crossed one ridge, and to our north, at the base of the 
hill, could bear the BraAmfipulra roUing along. TJie view was limited 
to the extremities of two sharp bends of the river, the lulls, clothed in black 
, rose above us on each side, and T’Anihuthe^a above overlooked 
them. Although we had advanced but a few miles beyond the Kundf 
yet It was nearly dark before baited, not a bit of level ground, large 


WiLtciRn dUi' ^ “Ppropriflto ia the term duum or pw, by which Colonel 

« iLtoRD dJiiinguisJicj the Prabhtt 
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enough to spread a blanket, could be found, and with great labor and 
perseverance my people scraped away a part of the hilTs face, w'here the 
trunk of a large tree, acting as a support to the ground behind it, favored 
the operation, and over my bed-place, as the sky looked theatening, I 
had a few branches placed as a shelter. 

A new scene opened on us when we surmounted the next ridge. AVe 
gained a much more extensive view, but much of its grandeur was lost on 
the hill side by the clouds enveloping the mountains, depriving us of a 
sight of their summits. On our east we w'cre glad to see low green hills, 
with patches of cultivation, and here and there an assembly of three or 
four houses; beyond a deep wide dell sunk, of which the- bottom was 
hidden, but on its opposite side a large mountain rose from an extended 
base and hid its head in the canopy of dense vapours. The chasm of the 
lira/tmaputra could be seen extending to the north-east, but its crooked¬ 
ness limited the view and closed it abruptly. 

On the side of Amm, the bird’s-eye view was extremely beautiful. 
The mountains beyond the w'ere distinctly visible, yet distant as 

they were, the undefined horizon rose far above their level, intersecting the 
plain—the silver river here and there exhibited its bright white light, and 
on the right the bases of the high northern mass were seen one beyond 
another projecting out into the level surface of the wide plain: hovering 
betw een us and the depth below, were white curled clouds in innumerable 
little patches. 

While standing on the ridge,'the clouds which had looked threatening 
began to annoy us with a shower, which soon encreased to a heavy fall of 
rain ; and anxious as we were to move on, or at least obtain good shelter, 
we were compelled to take refuge in a small field hut, built for the accom- 
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modation of iaboarers, who come some distance from their homes to culti¬ 
vate the more favored spots. The thermometer in the middle of the day; 
in the plains, had latterly stood at 83* or 84®; at twelve o’clock to-day, it was 
,at 61®, and we found it excessively cold. The effect of a sudden change 
of temperature to the amount of 20® is felt much more than would be 
imagined, or has often been noticed by travellers. 

The rain continued and confined us to our hut, but we were visit¬ 
ed by a party of women who had been out with their long conical 
baskets on their backs to bring in a store of grain and roots from a distant 
field, and they promised us assistance from ‘the village in the few trifles 

we required. In the coldest weather, they are very scantily clothed_a 

coarse thick petticoat of blue cotton, wove by themselves, is their common 
dress; it reaches to the knee, and has merely a slit in it to admit the 
head through. They are excessively dirty, and at all times and seasons 

have a short pipe in their mouths. 

/ 

We couW perceive one or two large houses at the distance of but 
half a mile on the face of the next hill, and were informed by our visitors 
that we might there shelter our whole party as they were empty. The 
next day, the rain sUll conUnued to fall heavily; but we took advantage 
of a slight intermission to go round the hollow to the opposite side, and 
were well pleased to make the exchange for a large house well sheltered 
from the boisterous wind. At intervals of a few feet, the Mishmis cut a 
square hole in their bamboo floors, and form a hearth there of earth, 
supported by cross beams below. These, to the number of eight or ten. 
»ere quickly covered with burning faggots by my. shivering people, and 
smoke having no exit through the wetted roof, soon became an almost 
un arable nuisance. I have remarked that a great number of the JUis/mis 
e their brows habitually contracted, from the custom of half shutting 
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their eyes against the penetratmi^ arism^ from their wood tires. The 
house we were in tjad been deserted on account of two or three deaths of 
members of the Gam's fatuity having happened in it» 

The of Diiliu^t ’w ith bis daughter, a young damsel, the calf of 
whose leg would have measured more in circumference than botli mine, 
came to see the white man : though dignified with rank, their appearance 
was no better than that of commoners. The lady W’as highly pleased 
with a string of red glass beads, and not only gave me a fowl in return, 
but by informing her acquaintance of the beauty of my wares, procured 

I 

me other ofiers of barter. 

Three days we remained coufinOd to this hovel, and on the fourth, the 
2otli October, were well pleased at the prospect of a change; heavy 
masses of white clouds rolled along the dells below and rising up the hills* 
fuce, enabled ns to see that on the peaks to tlie north, snow hud fallen in 
consideraUie quantity. The 3tin*s induence helped to dissipate the mists, 
and discovered to us onr situation. On the west, we had a narrow glimpse 
of Asam; to the north, we saw the limfirnttpufra deep in its narrow 
chasm and white with foam—tlio majestic peak TItaiftulkef/a closed the 
view' 111 that direction, and on the east, we were separated only by the 
deep ravine of the JJmt rivulet from the large mountain T/tcmaihe^a. 
Snow gathers on the summits of both these in the colder months, but on 
TUemaihfija it does not remain long. We deaceuded to the bed of the J^hu^ 
by a very rugged path, admitting but of slow progress, and traversing 
tlie base of TViciwa/Afiyu, we approached the Hrahmapuira in a northerly 
direction—several waterTalls were passed, and amongst them, one of 
singular beauty, though the stream is small; it first shoots clear over the 
brink ot a high rock, which is nearly perpendicular and quite smooth, 
and then dividing into mist, almost disappears from sight till caught 
again near the bottom. * 
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bar palli was jjenerally througb Uie jungle, with now and then an 
interniission of grass in spots whidi had formerly been cleared for culti- 
Tation with vast labour. We came out suddenly on the Brahmaputra, and 
saw it foaming at the foot of the precipice below ns, and shortly afterwards 
we descended to the bed, and halted on a small patch of sand. The rocks 
in the bed are of such enormous size that it is difhcult to believe the river 
can bring them down, even in the rainy season; but they are evidently 
not in situ, such a variety of species are found, Syenitic granite— 
garnet rock, in which the garnets are found seven-tenths of an inch in 
diameter—serpeutine, of a Rinty hardness, and primitive limestone, are in 
larger quantity. The base of T/iemathepa^ on nur right, is of the same 
grey carbonate of lime, and perhaps the w'hole mountain. We had hitherto 
passed only granite gueis and mica slate* 

The river is here but forty to sixty yards wide. I got meridian alti¬ 
tudes of two stars, w'hich gave the latitude 27* 54' 52, 4", the 

point of departure, is fixed by a bearing on the bend of the river below 
the Kund, and others on I'hama and ^htiihutkc^as; and the observations 
for latitude, both excellent, limit the distance made in out day^s journey^ 
which deviates little in direction from north to south, but a few miles. 

The commencement of our march, the following day, was over a sin¬ 
gularly difficult place, where the river rushes, with great violence, under the 
face of a perpendicular cliff, There is no path, and ii Is a perfect clamber, 
in which safety would be completely endangered by any other mode of 
carriage than that adopted, which leaves the hands free. We continued 
along the left hank of the river, to the mouth of the Lw'/ig, where we 
found OjiALfiM, who had parted from us six day’s before to have a bridge 
built; and for this mark of attention we were heartily obliged, when we 
saw stretched between two opposite trees the cane suspension bridge, by 
which we must otherwise have crossed. Tlie direction of our route was 
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still north, and left the river where it bends from tlie ]iorth*we3t, 
round the base of a hill we were to ascend—that surmounted, we 
again enjoyed the sight of our resting-place, which had been visible 
from Dilling; hut though Gti alum's house was now near, in horizontal 
distance, a most fatiguing part of the journey remained to be performed 
in deseending down the body of the Oo river, and ascending the opposite 
height. It was five o'clock in the evening when, at last, onr fatigues of 
the day ceased. While at Ghal^m's, I had three good observations for 
latitude, two of northern stars, and one of the sun, which gave 27® 

33/' 2. Of the direction from lyifitHg-, I could now he quiet sure, as I not 
only had hearings from thence on Ghal^Im's house, bat could now recognise 
a low peak very near our halting-place at DiUin^, Making every allow¬ 
ance for the difficulties of the path, it would appear scarcely credible, 
without this best of evidence, that we had been employed the entire day 
in advancing less than two miles. After leaving the Srafirnnpuim, we 
passed several of the open spots formerly cultivated, and also through 
some fields belonging to TAaren, a village on our left. The scenery was 
more confined, the view being limited to the hills immediately bordering 
on the river, which do not rise here to a great height. 

We were most heartily welcomed by our rude friends, particularly 
by old GHALdM, who seemed delighted with our visit, and we were (or 
rather I was) surrounded by the inmates of his house, and a few of the 
neighbours, the whole evening, all anxious to satisfy their innocent curi¬ 
osity, excited by the odd fasinon of my apparel, and tho magic art of the 
invisible musician of my snutf box. 

The next day at day light, there was a great bustle without, with 
much noise, which 1 found was caused by the pursuit of one of their hill 
cattle called Miffyuu, which w'as to be slain for a feast in honor of our 
arrival. Company began to arrive at an early hour from the neighbouring 
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viRages, and Tvhen Uie feast was ready^ \te had a very numerous assembly, 
A large quantity of the meat was minced attd mixed with flour of the 
Mai^a, tlten made op into cylinders of leares into which it was press* 
ed and cooked t these were handed about in trays of plaited bamboos, 
witli plenty of mad/t, or fermented liquor, prepared abo from the A/arwu; 
but tliey presented me with an entire hind leg, to cook after my own 
fasliion, aud to the better KItamtfs of my party, they also presented 
separate portions. The L.tiri (Jofmm alone forbore to eat of it, think* 
ing that it too nearly resembled beef, which not from the maxims of iiis 
own religion, but from a wish to cultivate the good opinion of Hindus, 
he had long discontinued to taste of. 1 was constantly thronged, and 
made to exhibit my curiosities, as my gun, pistols aud musical snuff box, 
which last was kept in constant requisition. 

The lower classes of the Mishmis are as rude looking as can well be 
imagined. Their ordinary clothing consists of a single strip of cloth, 
which is as narrow as its purpose possibly permits, and they wear, oa occa* 
sioiia of ceremony, the jacket which I have already described as fashioned 
with so little art—it comes half-way down the thigh, and is made of a 
straight piece of blue and red striped cloth, doubled in the middle, the two 
aides sewn together like a sack, leaving space for the exit of the arms at 
the top, and a slit in the middle, formed in the w-eaving, admits in like 
manner the passage of the head^ The hair is turned up and tied in a 
small knot on the crown, and this custom serves to distinguish them from 
the Dibon^ whom they always designate “ crop haired” _ a nar¬ 

row belt of skin over the right shoulder sustains a large heavy knife with 
its sheath. The knife serves for all purposes of agriculture and domestic 
economy, it is applied in the same way with the Ua, to open a 

passage through jungle; the other apparatus appertaiulug to dress, con¬ 
sists of a broader belt, worn across the left shoulder, carrying both before 
aud behind plates of brass, which may be termed back and breast-plates— 
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they tLTC of four or five inches diameter, and beaten into a carved or spheri¬ 
cal form, but they appear to be rather ornamental than usefut \ a pouch 
of monkey's skin at the girdle is also suspended to a belt containing 
tobacco, the small pipe, and the case for dint and tinder,armed on one side 
with a strong steel. Both this and the pipe are commonly of Ckittese manu¬ 
facture, and are frequently engraved with letters. The C/iinese of 
readily interpreted the characters upon one, to signify “ made at the shop 

of”-- “ should it prove bad please to bring it back to the maker, who 

will exchange it.” A spear is constantly carried in the hand, tlie head of 
which is manufactured by themselves, of soft iron, procured from the 
Siitsfos, the shaft is of a porous and brittle w'ood, and it Las little 
resemblance of a weapon fitted for war. Their swords are C/tinese made, 
very long and perfectly straight, and of equal hreadth, ornatnented 
sometimes wdtb a kind of red hair* They have excellent cross how's. 

Tfie Chiefs arc seen wrapped in long cloaks of w^oollens, or 

in handsome jackets of the same, generally dyed red or striped with many 
colours. Tiie head dress is not remarkable t in the fields, it is merely a 
hemispherically^shaped cap of split cane, and in their homes they prefer to 
w'eara redstripof muslin, encircling the head as a turban; their ear-rings 
difier according to their Avealih ; those most esteemed (and when the lobe of 
the ears has been sufficiently extended) arc formed of a cylinder of thin 
plate silver, tapering in diameter to the center ; the latter being often one 
inch, ami the former one inch and a half* 

The wives of the Chiefs are habited in petticoats, brought from the 
plains; tliey wear a profusion of beads, frequently a dozen strings, and 
w'hen they are of a sort of white porcelain, their equipment must 
Aveigh at least ten pounds; oilier necklaces are of colorless glass, mixed 
with oblong pieces of coarse cornelian, and all of ^/iibatan or Chinese 
manufacture* The ornament for the head is a plate of silver, as thin as 
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paper* gore-shaped, and long euougli to crossover the forehead ;one sort of 
ear-ring had a remarkable appearance : it is a brass-wire ring* three or four 
inches In diameter, put througJt the top of the ear, and having suspended 
to it a triangular plate of silver, which remains in the directiou of the 
shoulders. 


T 


Polygamy is allowed — the limit is only llie inability or disinjclination 
of the Chief to exchange more LjU cattle for new wives. My host, 
GhalIm, had then ten, two or three in the house; and the remain¬ 
der* to avoid domestic quarrels, have separate houses assigned them at 
some little distance, or live witli their relations. As has already appeared, 
they suffer no sort of restraint, but young and old mix with the men in 
the performance of every kind of labor, except hunting. 

GnALtyM's riches were evident tn the emhellishments of one wall of the 
interior of his dwelling; there* on bamboos* extending the whole length, 
were rows of the blackened skulls of MUitua^, cows, and those of 

the plains, some hogs, and a few hears, deers, and monkeys. The estima¬ 
tion of wealth is to he guided by the number of the skulls of the MUhiOis 
and cattle of the Lamas^ wliich are of the greatest value. X was, in the 
course of my journey, in the house of one man who is accused of the 
shabby trick of retaining on his w'olls the skulls of Ids father’s time, 
thereby imposing on all but those of the neighbourhood. I understood 
tiiat they were generally piled within a little paliStide, which marks the 
spot w'here the Chief lies buried. Of their religion, I only learned that 
they sacrifice fowls or pigs to their sylvan deities, whenever illness or 
misfortune of any kind visits them, and on these occasions a sprig of a 
plant is placed at the door to inform strangers that the house is under a 
ban for the time, that it must uoL be enterted, ^GuALftai’s house is about 
one hundred and thirty feet long and eleven wide, raised ou posts sufii- 
ciently high to give plenty of room below to the hogs. 


V. 
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The moruing after the feast, a iiutuber of visitors still remamecl, 
curious to see what I should produce as presents, and anxious themselves 
to share, though without pretensions. It had been at first intended that we 
should depend on Krisong, the elder brotlier of the three Tain CJiiefs, 
for arrangements in furtheranee of my scheme. He is esteemed as being 
llie more martial and decided character, and his influence in his own tribe, 
and with the Mizhus also, is consequently greater; but he was absent with 
a party of men, to assist the CHinoxo Gam against an incursion of the 
Dibun^ Miskmis^ at the village of the former, distant tw’o days journey in 
a northerly direction. Had this man been present, and had he entered into 
our views, success would have been more probable, from the operation of 
fear with the MlzMs. 

In his absence, it only remained to engage the services of his brothers, 
GnALt^M and Khosha. I presented them with jackets of scarlet broad 
cloth, large silver ear-rings, and red handkerchiefs, with a few other tri* 
lies, and did not omit to send to KafsoNG^s house a similar present, 
though of less value. Immediately after the distribution, 1 observed a 
number of the visitors quit the house with a rather discontented air. 
Those who had received gifts were long busy in admiring them, and while 
discussing their merits, I perceived great deference was paid to the judg¬ 
ment of Rodis^g, a Chief of the Mizhu tribe, whose intercourse with 
the Lamas is frequent, and who laid down the law on this occasion with all 
the dignity and authority becoming so experienced and enlightened a 
traveller. 

The MhhmU differ with the other hill tribes in their habit of trafEck- 
ing—every man among them is a petty merchant. They did not seem to 
comprehend why I should be unwilling to part wdth any of my stores for 
an equivalent, and I was amused at their exhibition of cunning in attempt¬ 
ing to draw me into making a bargain. 
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In the mean time, a good deal of discussion had taken place between 
theZun Gohain and MUhmt Chiefs about our journey, in which R6dino 
had joined, and he soon became very anxious to have the sole merit of 
guiding me, laying great stress on his rank amongst the Mizhu tribe, and 
his great intiuence with the Lamas, I had observed him pretty closely, 
and felt inclined to hold no very favorable opinion of him. His house is 
so far removed from the side of Asam that he would not have much to 
apprehend from our anger, and the only hold upon him resulted from his 
connexion with the TainSy by marriage with a daughter of Khosua. But 
he was very urgent in representing that tlie presence of any of the Taim 
with me would not be at all advantageous. 

Ghal6m was very willing to set out with me, but w’as unluckily lame 
from some slight hurt; and Khosua w'as engaged in the momentous occupa¬ 
tion of building a new house, and would not, on any account, desist from 
his personal superintendance. 

My detention here for four days had caused an nwkw'ard diminution of 
my stock of provisions, and this was an additional reason to move onward, 
more especially as Gual6.\i had not the means of supplying me : it was 
therefore resolved to remove to Khosuas, whose fields had yielded him a 
more plentiful crop. On the 31st October, w'C set out and retraced our 
steps down the descent to the Zu, and up the opposite ridge, from thence we 
turned to the east, and passed the summit of a hill, and then moved through 
ultimate cultivation and grass jungle on the face of the hill, in an easterly 
direction, to Kuosha's, and found it an easy march. The direction of 
our route was afterwards more accurately ascertained by ascending 
a neighbouring hill, whence Gh alum’s was plainly distinguished, and 
also the two mountains, to one of which, Thcmalheya, w'e had now 
approached very closely; again two altitudes were observed here for 
latitude. A view in another direction was now opened to us, but was 
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not extensive enough to be very interesting; we overlooked the Luii 
river in its south-easterly bend behind T/mmat&e^a, and in the same direc¬ 
tion could perceive a little snow laying on the peaks north of the 


As we seemed now, though contrary to my wish, to remain dependant 
upon Riding, I had a conference wdth him, and admonished him of the 
degree of responsibility in the office he was about to undertake ; on the 
other haud, I warned the T^uhts also against assuring me too Jightly of 
their belief of R^ding^s good fuith. The next day Khosha made good 
. his promise in a manner more handsome than 1 expected, and, for a few 
seers of salt, procured me six days’ provisions, with which I instantly set 
lorward, with Kfiosha and his son in company ; tlje latter was to proceed 
Milb us» Our march was in an easterly direction, on the southern face of 
some high bills ; first through some cultivation, and then down a very 
steep descent through tree jungle, to the dell of the Iwhd rivulet* The 
ascent , on the opposite hank, was very steep and difficult, and after nearly 
tJiree hours fatiguing march, we were still in sight of Khosii.a’s house, 
hearings on which with T/iamat/ietfa give the distance and direction of the 
days journey* AVe halted with a Chief named Naebba, who, according 
to the custom of these hospitable people, killed us a hog, I gave him in 
return a pair of large silver ear-rings. His house h a ruinous hovel, and 
his consequence can be hut small; hut he was very officious in offering his 
services for my journey, and asserted that he and Rt^nixo couid ensure 
me against all difficulties with the Mizhu tribe. The rock appeared to he 
the same white talc slate, and lower down in tlie hollow, mica slate* 

III the morning K.HOS 11 A returned, and took his son with him, promis¬ 
ing, however, to follow me to RttoiNoX should GhalAm remain unable 
to proceed. He went early, without informing me of his intentions* Thus 
defeated in my purpose of having the security of the presence of a Chief 

A 
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of his tribe, I a^eed with the Gohain, that further delay was to be prefer¬ 
red, if we could contrive some more certain arrangement. 

I left our provisions under the care of a few men, and returned to 
Khosha s, who now seemed really concerned, and promised that if Gba- 
c6m’s lameness should continue to disable bim, he would himself go with 
us in his place. We found that Ghal^m bad actually set out, and had 
proceeded to join us by way of the Lun. There now appeared a pros¬ 
pect of starting in earnest, and on the 4th 1 was delighted to advance in 
the field of discovery. The party was divided, first returning by Rod¬ 
ino’s, to bring on the things left there, and the other ivlih me proceeding 
by a much better path down to the Luii's banks, where we awaited the 
arrival of the others. It was now evident that our going to Naeera s 
had been contrived only to give liim an opportunity of begging, under the 
pretext of presenting his hog. 

On tile banks of the LurU we marched at a good pace through 
bamboo jungle on a narrow level strip of ground. Ihe MUHmU informed 
us that, advantageous as the level was for rice cultivation, they were obliged 
to relinquish it from sutfering in health in the low grounds, W e halted 
in the bed of the lAri on a stone lied, and posted the sentries as if an 
attack had been expected. The next day we continued to advance up the 
sometimes over the large boulders on its banks, and sometimes 
through fields and grass jungle, a little elevated above the river on the 
hill s side. From the mouth of the Thn-mi, where it joins the Lh t from 
tlie north, we commenced the ascent of a hill by a very difficult path almost 
blocked up with tree jungle, we afterward passed througli several fields, 
and observed that the crests of the hills opposite were spotted with cuki- 
vationt We halted at the house of a Mizhk Chief named Mosha, who, a 
few months before, had led an expedition to plunder the Luyi Oohuiu s 
village, hut he failed in his attempt, the accidental firing of a gun in the 
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course of the evening giving rise to the supposition that an alarm had 
been given. The party had been lying in wait for the approach of night, 
and their cowardice is apparent from the circumstance of their actually 
leaving on the ground some of their weapons, when first struck with the 
idea that the village was alarmed, they commenced a hasty flight. Their 
use of poisoned arrows is in character with their treacherous and dastardly 
mode of warfare. ^ 

The boulders in the Luri are generally of sienitic granite—on the 
ascent of the mountain we found gneiss passing to mica slate. 

^losHA, as usual, killed a hog, and was rewarded in return with a 
suitable present: he expressed his readiness to accompany me if I were 
pleased, and of course he was invited, as 1 considered it advantageous to 
throw some responsibility on a 3fizAu, residing near the T(uns, The 
great length of his house, and the number of skulls ornamenting it, 
bespeak him a rich man. 

We were joined, very much to my satisfaction, hy GhalAm and my 
Bnnnany who had been lame and obliged to halt, by marching over so 
much rock. 

We started early the next morning, understanding that we had a most 
laborious march before us to the next place, where water could be found— 
our course was still east, but we had left the Liiri, which is from the 
south-eastern mountains. The ascent of the next mountain we found very 
difficult and fatiguing for some hours, very steep through, having forest; 
latterly, it was more in steppes where a sudden ascent is followed by 
a long gentle slope or nearly even ridge; at the summit of our high ridge, 
1 got a very good observation of the sun s meridian altitude, and once or 
twice in the way up, we enjoyed partial view's of the tract behind us. 
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Our approach to the summit was marked by treater steepness and 
difficulty, and at last by the absence of all larger trees, which gave place 
to those of very stunted growth or to low bushes, indicating by their 
appearance, what was asserted by our guides, that snow remains here. It 
may be supposed what interest was excited as each new gain on the 
mountain’s steep face brought me nearer to that height whence I expected 
to overlook the unknown regions through which the Brahmapnlra has its 
hidden course, but I suffered disappointment. Another mountain rose 
close to this one on its east, and where the capricious clouds permitted, 
through their casual openings, a passing glimpse of the rugged country 
beyond, all I could perceive was fir-clad mountain or a patch of snow. 
To the south-east the LM was agiin perceived, and the snowy peaks 
were partially visible, where it has its source-it was evident that the 
extreme of that valley or glen was not far distant. To the north this 
peak IS connected with others of greater altitude, and I was sorry to find 
that heavy clouds, in that direcUon, completely obstructed the view. 

• 

We bad been refreshed, while lialling on the top, with numerous berries 
of a peculiar kind, growing in luxurious branches like currants. TJiey are 
without stonesand juicy: when unripe, they are of a pure or greenish white, 
and when ripened, of a beautiful azure blue. We had not descended very 
far before we found water trickling down the rock, our path then led alonr. 
the little rill, which, having frequent contributions in its progress towards 
e base, had become, near our halting place, a considerable stream. It 
wild spot, a complete chasm between two high mountains, w’here we 
uilt our little huts for the night, of such poor materials as the more 
leafy branches of fir trees. 

We resumed our descent early the next day, and continued on the 
ank of the glen, first w inding to the east, and gradually more to the 
north, mthe worst of paths; the only support to which is often tlie root of 
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some large tree, and in some places this even cannot be found, but the 
passage in front of some projecting rock is aided by trees bound together 
with cane, and their extremities either buried in the soil or fastened to the 
trunks of other trees. 

About one o’clock we found the chasm widening, and soon after we 
came upon fields. The entire mountain crossed is of granite, in which the 
mica is not abundant. At the field I found that a green stone and sienite bad 
taken the place of the former granite, and saw several masses of pure horn- 
blend rock. From the fields we descended to the So, the source of which 
we had seen in the trickling water near the summit of the mountain it was 
now a large rivulet, and no longer fordable. We next climbed up a very 
steep rock, which could not be surmounted but by the help of the canes 
which arc left tied there, and about three o’clock we once more found 
ourselves near the lirahmapulra, and we overlooked its course from the 
east to the distance of ten or twelve miles. 

The scene has now an entirely new character : the river washes the 
bases of the mountains, which on both banks rise so high as to have their 
tops clothed in snow: they are very steep, but near their bottoms the 
declivity is easy, and has the appearance, when viewed from a height, of 
an undulating plain. This, the Brahmaputra intersects, running at the 
bottom of a deep channel or chasm, which has much the appearance of 
having been gradually deepened by the action of the water. The outline 
of the hills is varied and beautiful, and they have no longer the inhospita¬ 
ble look given by the uniform black jungles on those left behind, but 
are covered with alternate patches of grass and forest, with extensive 
intermixture of cultivated fields reaching to near their summits. A longer 
mountain immediately over the river appears to be of granite—on this bank 
the great number of large black blocks ofhornbleud rock and greenstone 
Indicate that these constitute tlie strata. 
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In iis onward course Uic riTer stretches to the N. \V. between steep 
mountains, and is soon lost to the view. On our Diarchy we had occa¬ 
sionally |)erceived through the clouds very heavy snow lying *on. the 
peaks to the north, one of which I conjectured, from iu shape» to be the 
turret peak of Sadi^a. Descending froin the rock we reached extensive 
tields belonging to village, and travelling some distance llxrough 

tliem, with the river two or three hundred yards ofi; on our right, we passed 
several bouses built singly, but all ornamented with a small grove of plain* 
tain trees, and about four o clock we, at lust, arrived at II*djng'8. 

Much of this man's asperity of manner wore off, now that w'e hud 
become bis guests, and he was active in doing w-hatever be could for our 
comfort: a pig was killed as a matter of course. We found waiting our 
arrival, my old acquaintance Primsoko, who bad supplied us witb the 
earliest intelligence relative t6 the route to the Lamas territory, 

^ext day, W'ben 1 talked of moving on without loss of time, dlRiculties 
w'ere started, and tJie Mts/tmU declared that we must Jioi think of proceed¬ 
ing till proper notice should have been given to the Chiefs of the next vil- 
l*^gOr particularly to one Dingsha, whom they regarded as the person of 
greatest inlluence on our route—for ttiis purpose they proposed tliat 

Frimsono and C»ual<Jm & nephew should advance, and receive their report 
on the road. 


1 remarked that our arrival here did not cause the like commotidn and 
assemblage of people, that it did at Ghal^m's. We made our purchases 
of rice at a dear rate, and were materially assisted in this by the JLun 
Gn/iaiii and other Khamti Chiefs, wlio are all skilful workmen in silver, 
and who readily employed themselves in fashioning ear-rings at Rt)niNc's 
forge, for the purpose of barter—the workmanship giving a double value 
to the sil\er$ A couple of hammers and a few punches are all the tools 
requisito, which they carry with them in their travelling bag. The silver 
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is melted and poured out in the hollow of a. bit ofbaraboo^ then beaten, 
with great patience and perseverance, and repeated heating, into plates 
almost as thin as paper: by management of the hammer, Umy make it 
spread in the required direction till long enough to bend luto a cyliuder, the 
edges are then cut even with a sort of scissors, and the parts to be soldered 
are notched in a castellated form, the aJternate projections inserted, and 
a little borax, with a very thin bit of plate laid over the joint, which the 
application of a little heat readily unites ; a curve is then given to the sides 
of the cylinder, when the top is only required to iinish it. The topis, of course, 
a circle, and when beat thin enough it in laid on abed of lac softened by 
heat, and with blunt punches, an embossed pattern is then given, both the 
silver and the lac being repeatedly heated, to prevent the lormer from 
becoming brittle, and to soften the latter sufficiently to cause it to assume 
readily the indentations of the punch : in this way, with the aid of sharper 
punches, and some of small sue, a very pretty pattern is given, but it is not 
pierced. All the Chiefs have a forge, at which they make their 

own spear heads, and mend tlic implements used in tilling. 

1 was very anxious to proceed the next morning, bulwaa foiled again 
by the lazy they wished to watt for the return of our emissaries, 

or at^Teast to allow them one whole day for a parley with the Chiefs: 
with rice to eat and a house to sleep in, they could not conceive that any 
motive need occasion haste. 

In the course of the day we learned that we are threatened by one 
Chief, who declares that if we come near Iris passes, he will roll down stones 
on us. I begged that be might be invited to see me, but they seemed too 
certain of his hostility to make the attempt, 

Rt^DiNo began to talk of his present, and to hint that when he under¬ 
took to conduct us, he expected to be well paid, and he wished to know 
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what I would offer him^ I doubted liis power to give any material assistance^ 
and wished to bargain with him condilionaily on his snccess» but of this 
he would not hear, and in return proposed to give back my present if 
unsuccessful, but in the meantime he must receive in pledge whatever he 
was to have, and I found that his demands would nearly exhaust my 
store* The obvious inference to be drawn from his uncompromising and 
unreasonable demands was, that conscious of his inabiUty^ be was endea¬ 
vouring to rob me of all he could, and I was very little inclined to yield. 
However, early the 'next morning, I selected a larger present than I had 
yet given to any Chief, and exhihiting it to him, desired that he would 
decide at once whether or not to receive it, and give us the benetit of his 
services, t reminded him, that if 1 should fail in attempting to go with¬ 
out him, and return in consequence, he would not benefit at all by my visit. 
But he had a stronger hold upon me than 1 then imagined* It alarmed 
the Tmns and all the Mishmis of my party, who were very unwilling to 
move without the security of his safe guidance. 

On his declining to receive my present, I ordered a march and started, 
intending to see the Chiefs to whom my messengers had been sent, when 
I should know better with w honi it was necessary to treat; but we had not 
proceeded a mile w hen GnAi,<rM informed me, that be and his friends 
could not go on witlmuC a better understanding w'ith the jI/iWiks, or the 
presence of Hiding ; they, in fact, seemed very much alarmed. GnAi-fiM, 
at his Own request, sent back, to offer the coat given to him in addition to 
my present, and after keeping us a considerable time waiting, Rfiniso 
at last rejoined us, and consented to follow us on the morrow, upon the 
conditions offered. 

We crossed the jSIj by a rude wooden bridge, and traversed the hilFs 
face a few hundred feet above the lirahmaputra^ by a very bad path, Tlie 
direction of the march was towards the south-east, the irregularities were 
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only in the unevenness nnd rockiness of ihe path: tlie deviaLtons from a 
nglit line were not considerable, neither the ascents or descents, and we 
made good way over the ground* Several cane suspension bridges were 
passed, and we had an opportunity, for the firet time to-day, of seeing the 
passage made by one of them where we sat to rest, white several itien 
passed to and fro. Accustomed as these men are from their infancy to this 
mode of crossing rivers, and confident as they must be of the stability of 
their safety,! observed thAt enchinau took every possible precaution before 
aubmiUing himself to the awful situation of ‘‘ dangling midway between 
heaven and earth,” suspended on three light canes high above a rapid 
river eighty yards broad* 

A stage is erected at a considerable height above the water on either 
bunk, and well secured with large stones and tancs made fast to the neigh* 
bouring trees, the three canes composing the suspending rope pass over 
well secured supports ou the stages at either end, and are separately 
fastened to trees, so that were one of them to prove not trustworthy, two still 
remain* Before the stages, a number of loops bang ready for use—they are 
made of a long caire coiled like a roll of wire. The passenger inserts his 
hands and shoulders through two or tliree of these and brings them under the 
small of his back; he then, or some one for him, secures the loop with great 
care to a kumurhund contrived for the purpose on the instant, and generally 
the spear put through the knot helps the security of the fastening, then 
throwing his heels over tlie cane, he launches forth ou his adventurous pas¬ 
sage, The weight of Uie body altering the natural curve w hich so large a 
cane must necessarily have, however well stretched, causes him to descend 
ut first with some rapidity, in which tlie hands are rather used to arrest the 
progress ; towards the middle he is master of his pace, and w'hen hanging 
there the cane is considerably bent from the horizontal line \ now the 
liands are used to drag ihe body gradually up the iuclincd rope ,, progress 
grows slower as he advances, and when near the goal he appears so 
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fatigued, that between each tii^ he makes a long^ pause ; accidents are sel¬ 
dom known, and 1 understand that they take care to renew the canes at 
least every three years. 

Latterly, we descended to the edge of the river, and passed along its 
enormous boulders, rather by leaps than steps. The great mountain from 
opposite Riding's, still continued with us, on the opposite banks ; but 
from our halting place it receded where the Ilali river separates it from 
a new succession of hills of u dilferent character, and the part of the great 
inountam we saw was completely clothed, towards the top, in firs. The 
green grass-covered hills now succeeding, have many firs growing singly 
even near the level of the water, and tltey are striped sometimes, from tlie 
summit to the base, with fir forest. On the rather w^tde stony sand bed 
where wa halted, we found drafted pines, and enjoyed the fine odour of 
tlje fresh turpentine. The river, for one or tw'o hundred yards above the 
Jltdij is so calm, that 1 w'as induced to bathe in it, and the consequence 
was, that my teeth chattered for two hours, in spite of the bright blazing 
fires of our fine pine faggots. The rock was almost inclined enough forward 
from the perpendicular, to save the necessity of building, and our huts were, 
consequently, very soon erected. In the evening, immediately after cooking, 
all the Khamtis were most busily employed in piling up conical heaps of 
sand for altars, round each of which a little trench was made. The Luri 
Ga/tain acting as high priest, advanced before the highest, and muttered a 
long prajf erf or our success on die journey, and concluded by placing a bunch 
of fiowers in the apex of the cone, and strewing the trench with offerings 
from his ready-cooked meal. There was not the appearance of a village 
on either side of us. \Ve seemed to be quite solitary, but during the 
evening several labourers passed us, w^ho told ns their houses were near 

on the cliffs above. All the rock on our route was bornblend and 
greenstone. 
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The direction the mxt day was still the same, or a little more south, 
and we passed over more level ground ^ several open spots were met with, 
which admitted of our travelling at a brisk pace. At the deepest part of 
this bend, to tlje south, we came on thesteep mountain's face again, audhere 
the path was bad in the extreme. About one o'clock we left the lirahma- 
putra to proceed in an easterly direction over the hills, round which the 
river winds. They were here rather low and spreading out into a more 
even yet undulating surface ^ the extent of the open tract was from eight 
hundred yards to near a mile, and a great part of it was cultivated : in seve¬ 
ral directions houses were seen, some of them close to our path. As we 
advanced over this new ground, an evident improvement was observed, 
the houses were built on more commodious spots, each had its grove of 
plaintains* Mithnna and chowr-tailed cows were grazing in numbers, and 
the men who appeared lazily standing near our path to view the strangers, 
were ^v^apped in long warm cloaks with sleeves i there were even rude walls, 
built of stones witliout cement, to keep the cattle out. Atone house* GhaliJm 
was recognized and invited in i he promised to hear the news and not 
detain ns a minute, but bis favorite Mctd/* being offered him, he was easily 
detained, and repeatedly I sent in vain to remind him that we were wailing 
his leisure in the rain* I wished to enter the house, but was given to 
understand that I should be a most unwelcome visitor. Presently we 
met PanrsoNG and our messengers, who begged, in Jixgsh a's name, 
that w'e would halt for the night where we were, or in a spot to be 
pointed out, and that arrangements would be made for onr better recep¬ 
tion on the morrow, he being tinablc to invite us to his house on 
account of a sacrifice having been offered for his sick brotber. We 
were accordingly led to the hiil's side near the vjllas;e of one GtfxsKONO, 
who appeared and stared at us, with many more Chiefs* but none of them 
appeared at all inclined to shew the ordinary hospitality, but rather they 
looked at and examined us to keep aloof from further intercourse. The 
spot pointed out for our balting-placc was closely surrounded with jungle, 
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and little to my liking, as a surprise, if any mischief were intended us, could 
scarcely have been guarded against. I found it necessary however to halt 
here, as the people would not show us another place. 

I ordered the people next morning to prepare for marching, and when 
ready, I was informed that Ji.nosha would not be ready to receive us till 
the morrow, and that he particularly requested we would remain that day 
also where we were. 1 sent to say that 1 intended to move nearer to him, 
and intimated my wish, that if he had not yet linished the house which was 
said to be building for us, he would order a place to be pointed out where we 
might halt, in the vicinity of his dwelling. We set out and crossed the deep 
ravine of the Danh rivulet, and passed more of the open ground already 
described, but were soon met by Jingsha's people, who came in haste to 
warn us not to approach nearer to the house, and shortly after we encoun¬ 
tered other messengers, who told us authoritatively to halt at once, or to 
return. I selected a convenient open spot on the top of a round liill where ' 
the jungle was twenty to thirty yards distant on every side, and tliere, in 
accordance with their wishes, caused our huts to be built. We were now 
told that the Chiefs of the next village could not consent to our advancing 
till some of the influential men of the neighbourhood should be assembled, 
to debate on so momentous an affair as admitting strangers to pass 
through their country, but they ho[>ed that all would concur in a favorable 
opinion. This appeared reasonable, and though very anxious to proceed, 

I thought it better to allow time for a meeting of all the principal 
men, when I could meet them, and clearly understand with whom I hail 
to treat. Amongst other arrivals at the village, that of La mat Thao was 
announced from a distance of two days journey, in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion. This Chief is in the habit of trading with the Khamii country on the 
and being perfectly acquainted wiUi the 67mm or language. 

I hoped much from the advantage of communicating so readily with him 
through the Luri Gouain ; but as my '|>cople were afraid to go across to 
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the village, I had no means of seoding to him, but through RfiDiS'O, whose 
interested motives perhaps prevented him from delivering my message: 
Jiowever this was, I only got for answer that Lam at Thao would not come* 
The K/iftmtis shuddered at the idea of his being so near us, for some years 
ago, he treacherously murdered several families wlio attempted to cross 
the mountains to visit the Laimi country. It is said that lie received the 
travellers into his house with demonstrations of hospitality and friend^ 
ship, and supplied them with intoxicating Jii^uor, so that tliey fell at night 
ail easy prey to his hand of remorselessassassims. W ben 1 heard this tale, 

1 expressed roy w'onder that hia visits should be still tolerated by the 
Kh<tm(t\ and tliat they had not retaliated ; but was informed that a present 
of the whole of the muskets of the murdered party had restored him to 
favor with the Khamii Rajah. 

At twelve o’clock, 1 got a good observation of the sun, which gave the 
latitude 53' 00"; this large difterence from Rt^nixo’s, with the facility of 
taking bearings along the open river, now afiorded the means of proving 
iny scale of rates of progress, without which proof I should have been very 
ill satisfied with my data for a map. 

Opposite, on the hill on the north bank, is the village of Samkh^ the 
eighth stage on Primsong’s route given me in march. Snow was seen on 
several peaks a Ibtle removed from the river to onr north. On the south, 
the tops of the nearest mountains were all partially covered with mow, 
forming a Strong contrast with the black fir forests on them. )n the 
south east, was the liollow of the La Thi, and nearly east, the wide 
opening of the G/iaiuni between which tw'O' rivers the mountains 

rose high enough to have their more remote peaks capped with snow. 
North of the GkaUim, successive snowy peaks were seen stretching 
away to the east, and forming a high ridge. The view was not very 
extensive in any direction. We were then in the deepest part of Uie bend 
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of the river. To the south, about four miles from us, just before it receives 
the above named rivers, it winds round the I.ase ot Samleh hill. I made 
PaiMsoso and others point out the direction of its course from the Lama 
country, and was informed by them that it runs from north-east to south¬ 
west without any material bend, and that the course of tlie Taluka, through 
the Lama country, is in the same direction. We could see that the gap to 
the north-east extends uninterruptedly a considerable distance. The 
mountains are covered with grass, and have on them large patches of Hr 
forest, extending sometimes in ravines from summit to base. 


The day passed away without our seeing any thing of the Chiefs, 
and we had not the usual concourse of curious visitors: my people 
also seeking trifles at some houses at no great distance, found them 
empty, as if the inhabitants were under alarm. This strange bcha-. 
viour of the Mish,ni,. so diflerent to what I have hitherto experien- 
ced, convinced me that a hostile feeling existed; but 1 still fully 
expected to see the Chiefs, who were said to be nssembled and a.s.scm- 
bhng, and I did not doubt my ability to talk them into perfect good 
humour. The next morning, however, seeing that another day was 
wearing away without bringing any signs of their approach, I dispatched 
atsisojio to them, to request that they would pay me a visit, and under¬ 
stand from myself what my purpose was. 1 instructed him to inform 
them, that I had no wish to pass through their country without their con- 
currence. but 1 particularly begged that Utey would come and confer openly 
with me on the subject, and freely state their objections if they had any. 
‘aiMsoso returned in great alann at the rough reception he had met with • 
though personally known to, and on previous good terms with them all. they 
threatened him as the cause of our introduction. He reported, that there 
were almut two hundred men assembled at J.nosha’s, all furnished with 
amts, and holding a stormy debate, and he feared that the question 
was rea y decided against us. Neither he nor any other of the party 
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would venture again, and it appeared necessary that I should make the 
attempt myself; however, the difficulty of the want of an interpreter, and 
the admonition of my friends as to the risk I should run, deterred me. 

I have since regretted that I did not go amongst them, either alone or with 
my whole party, as I think I might have been successful. RtJniNo was 
often to and fro; he told us that a great number were hostile to us, but that 
he could, and would do every thing if he received his present. In the 
evening he came again, making a loud clamour, like a vexed school boy, for 
his present. My present! he said, in reply to all questions. My MUhmU 
were anxious that I should give it to him, convinced by his assertions 
that he had the power yet to produce a revolution in our favor. I, at 
last, consented to put the present, precisely the same as had been selected 
for him in the morning, into their hands to give conditionally, that if he 
w'cre not successful he should return it. R<^ding was now' highly delight¬ 
ed and moved off, informing me that all would be right immediately; but 
he took care previously to come over and examine each article of my gifts: 
when parting, he called his brother-in-law aside (Khoshasson) and told 
him he would act wisely in returning to his home >vithout delay. 
Naebra and Mosha, the two Mizhu Chiefs resident near the Tain 
villages, who had received my presents, seized an opportunity of passing 
through our camp, and told us that they had not been admitted to the 
council, because they were not thought trustworthy, but that they strongly 
suspected, from what they had observed, that treachery was intended, and 
they advised us strongly neither to accept a proftered invitation, nor ven¬ 
ture to sleep that night—this much they hastily told us, and then hurried 
away. Rt^niNo returned immediately with an invitation to Jinosha: ho 
proclaimed that all was well, a hog had been slain for us, and w’e w’ere 
to take up our quarters in the house that night, and in the morning pro¬ 
ceed to houses. I excusetl myself from moving at that late hour, and 
Rt^DiNG did not press the invitation. He again called his brother-in-law 
to the edge of the jungle, and threw out some dark hints. He wound up, 
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however, with telling him, tliat it w'ould be mtidness in him to remain there 
after his warnings^ GkaliJm, and the rest, were now so decidedly alarmed, 
that they insisted on immediate flight; but I should mention that they had 
observed many suspicious circumstances which have not been stated. I 
considered that I ought to be guided by die intimate knowledge which they 
must necessarily have of the habits of their neighbonrs, and as they were 
convinced of the inutility of our remaining, unless we were prepared to 
proceed in hostile form, I consented to take advantage of the night for 
a retrograde movement. I proposed to start after midnight, when the 
moon would seive to guide us over the good ground to the banks of the 
river, when wc should have daylight for the difficult patli over the rocks. 

The people all cooked, in order that they might not be delayed in their 
flight on the tnorrowi, 

1 lay down to rest early after posting my sentries, but I was not per¬ 
mitted to enjoy quiet long, die fears of Giiti-f'M and tlie other Mtshmh 
being so great, llmt they earnestly begged I would not delay our flight. 
At half-past ten the party was arranged in marching order, and enjoined 
to be very careful in avoiding noise when passing die house which 
lay close to our path. The CAinCM prepared, in admirable style, a 
train of woud to go on burning through the night in die midst of our 
eucarapiug gwund, and then, after seeing the guides and coolees take the 
lead. Ibid adieu, with a Jteavy heart, to the opening mountain scenery 
w hicb, three days before, I had bailed as the road to new and most interest¬ 
ing discovery. I found that my people, though generally so awkward, needed 
no liiuts in managing a retreat; we passed all the houses unobserved and 
without noise, excepting that which could not possibly be subdued arising 
from the heavy tread of so many men. AVe arrived at the rock.s on the 
B^h«u,putm, with no other accident than the fall of a poor coolie, wlio 
missed his hold while clambering down the perpendicular precipice of a 
ravine, whose hands and feet were required with careful use of both. lie 
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fell full ten feet^ but be alighted on some bushes, and escaped unhurt. On 
the bad path we found the want of full light, and indeed, after proceeding 
some time with imminent hazard of broken legs, and finding little progress 
could be made, {the moon was hidden from us by the hill above) we threw 
ourselves on the ground and were ail quite enough fatigued to enjoy sound 
sleep. At day-bght we resumed our retreat, and at an early hour arrived 
at our former halting place opposite the Hidt: here the men rested to 
eat their ready-cooked meal. 

About twelve o’clock there was an alarm from tlie rear, of a pursuit, 
and the musketeers were assembled together. On our arrival at one of 
the difficult precipices, the alarm was seconded by the appearance of large 
heaps of stones, ready at the top, for rolling down on unfortunate assail¬ 
ants, bat it was agreed at the time that the heaps had been recently 
made, 1 believe that they had been prepared long before our coming. Wlien 
we came out on an open spot in the fields, I called a halt, that we might 
know what sort of enemy we had to deal with, for they must inevitably 
come up with us sooner or later* and there came one solitary man. He 
was son: the information he gave us was, that an hour or two 

before day-light in tlie morning, the assembled warriors had invested our 
position* and concealing themselves in the jungle while advancing from all 
sides* they at last rushed upon our hats, and to theLr infinite disappoint¬ 
ment* found them empty, I do not vouch for the truth of this story, nor 
even my belief in it, for 1 found that RfiniNG^s game was now to demand 
a reward for his interference to preserve our party from utter destruction. 
We could not collect more on the subject, than that it had been the 
intention to attempt a surprise by night* if we had accepted Jijfn sha’ s 
invitation to his house* or had that failed, to wait the opportunity of the 
division of our party, at the crossing place of the great river- We heard 
also, that the multitude were inclined to retaliate on HfiniNO when 
enraged at the discovery of our departure* and we now found that even 
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before our arrival at Rtfo.NG’s, these hostile preparations were making, 
and that this was the reason of our finding his village so thinly inhabited. 
We took possession of his house for the night. 

Principally to avoid the tedious ascent of the great mountain, crossed 
in marching from Khosha's, >ve adhered, on our return, to the hanks of the 
rher, and the remaining part of my journey was onlyi n teres ting as it 
discovered the intermediate line of direction of the river to Thathouthe^a 
mountain, and to the KmitL 

I was very anxious to retrace my steps up the JlraAumputra, with a 
sufficient force, to overawe the MhAns from attempting any similar 
treachery to tliat they had prepared for.us. I proposed to take twenty 
musketeers, and then, with the'acquisition of Lieutenant Bublton to our 
parly, I did not anticipate any further shew of opposition. 

Though reasoning on the advantage of doing that which has been 
left undone,, may be something foreign to the purpose of tills memoir, 

I think it due to myself to mention the objections and difficulties which 
have prevented my labors coming to a successful tennination, us an 
tiDswer. a priori, to those who . might suppose the facilities of pursuing 
this investigation greater than they really were or are. 

Captain ^ eufville, whom 1 found returned to Sadiya, in a political 
capacity, had brought up with iiiin, by Mr. Scott’s direction, a large party 
of (he 3tUms. «ith tlielr Chief, whose emigration from the mouth of the 
DiAou^ and from SUA.I Mor, had caused such great dissatisfaction to 
the ^bors. It was proposed to endeavour to re-settle these men at their 
old haunts, which measure the yibers had assured us would produce a 
complete revolution in their feeling towards us. The JUUhmis were, of 
course, to be protected against any retaliatory practices of the Abors, 
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My opinion was, that merely to shew the Mishmis, and to promise to 
tlie Abors that they sliould stay, would not satisfy these shrewd people, 
who would have required some better proof of the intention of the former 
to remain. 1 had completed preparations for my return towards tlie 
sources of the Brahmaputra, and it was with great regret* that 1 deferred the 
completion of my plans in that quarter, but 1 yielded partly to the opinion 
of Captain Neufville, the Political Agent, and w*hat also greatly influen¬ 
ced me in my detenniuation to attempt again to advance from the Bihong 
side, was the belief that as the were aw are of the presence of the 

M'tshtnis at Sadipa, they might now be better inclined towards us,‘and that 
at least so good an opportunity might not occur again for some years. I 
w as to be assisted also by having to present to the Abors a similar present 
to what, it is said, was occasionally given by tlie Asamesc Government in 
former times. Another reason for a greater probability of success now 
than before was, that 1 had received an invitation from the Abors of 
Mcmbu, to pay them a visit. During the rains 1 had dispatched to tliem 
my active Agent, the Gohain, to talk on the subject of their conduct 
towards Captain Bedford and myself, and to explain our motives for so 
anxiously renewing enquiries respecting the course of their river, in a 
favorable light: they, in reply, sent me a round stone as an emblem of 
the stability of their friendly inclination towards me : “ until,** they said, 
“ that stone crumbles into dust, shall our friendship last, and firm as its 
texture, so finn is our present resolution.” 

Having had some experience, however, of their uncouth manners, 
and of their susceptibility of being suddenly influenced by the strange 
harangues of their native orators, 1 requested to have with me a small party 


* I have regretted it ever since, as of all my plans it appeared the best calculated to ensure 
success: certain knowledge would at least have been obtained from the Lamas, whether the Sampo 

contioues beyond the source of the Brahmaputra, 
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of regular troops ,wlio might keep the villagers in some awe. while guarding 
our boats and eOfects at the Ghat; I had also tifteen musketeers of the 
Khamlis, to accompany us if we should be able to advance. 

We arrived (Lieutenant Burlton was now with me) at Singaru 
Ghat, without any remarkable occurrence on the way. and immediately 
sentAoAKONG (a iY/u/ii/n Chief, resident on the Dihong) to the Ithmbu 
village, to show the before-mentioned stone, and remind them of their 
invitation. He brought back one of the two influential men of the 
place, with information that we were expected at the village, and 
that they should be happy to see us. In the mean time, people had been 
with us from Padu village, to express the wishes of the Gam and com¬ 
monalty of that place, that we would remain on the sand-bank where we 
were, and there receive their visits, and hold a grand conference, which 
the Abors seemed to understand as the only reasonable purpose of our 

coming, or. at any rate, as the only admissable mode of communicating 
our intentions. 

We held to our first resolution, but before we could set out the next 
day, more messengers arrired from Membu to inform us. that they were 
aware of the endeavour made by the Padu people to detain us, and 
begging that we would pay no attention to them. This manoeuvring exhi- 
biu the difficulty of treating with people who do not acknowledge one 
common head; but, on the contrary, are all jealous of one another, and 
imited only in cases of general application to the common welfare. 

We started, and marched two hours through a dense tree jungle by 
a path admitting, as usual, but one man at a time: we then came out 
upon a fine patch of culUvation. extending four or five miles, and passing 
through a part of it, we entered a path eight or ten feet wide, and per¬ 
fectly even, which continues in a direction nearly north to the SAiJai. 
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Near this rivulet, we found a slight rise in the ground which terminated 
on the river s bank in a perpendicular conglomerate. We were quite 
astonished at the skill and labor shown in the construction of the cane 
and suspension bridge thrown over at this point; it was such, as would do 
no discredit to the department for similar works in Calcutta. Groups of 
trees, at either end, are so conveniently situated for making fast the canes, 
that the idea occurs of their having been planted for the purpose—the canes 
are passed over pegs in the supporting posts, and separately stretched 
and fastened to the different trees. There are two good main suspenders, 
and on these hang elliptical coils of cane at intervals of a few yards, 
supporting at the bottoms of them the footway, which is not more than 
twelve or fourteen inches wide; the elliptics are further connected by canes, 
running along the sides, protecting the passenger from the fear of falling; 
but, though considerable stability is thus given to the whole structure by 
connecting its several parts, there is still a very unpleasant swinging and 
waving during the passage. The span between the points of suspension 
is full one hundred and twenty feet. 

The road from the bridge to Metnhu village ascends a low hill, and is 
stony. In one place, where the natural form of the rock with some artificial 
defences narrow the path, we found a door-way recently built of green 
boughs, intended, as we understood, to keep out those evil spirits who 
might chance to travel in our company. 

On both banks of the Shiku are cliffs of conglomerate, the faces 
fresh from recent slips, caused, perhaps, by the undermining of the river 
in the rains (as the quantity of rubbish at the base is triding.) The 
peaks of this ^conglomerate ridge are remarkable for their sharpness. 
Approaching tlie village, we first passed a great number of granaries, 
built apart for security against fire. The village may consist of one hun¬ 
dred houses, built near each other in the midst of a stony slope of easy 
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ascent. In the middJe is the “ Moraagt^ a large bntlding wUtch serves 
as a hall of audience and debater as a place of reception for strangerSr and 
as a house for the bachelors of the village generally, who, by their lawst 
are not entitled to the aid of the community for tiie construction of a 
separate dwelling. It was intended that we should lodge here, but the 
effect upon our olfactory nerves of certain appendages of convenience, 
was so appalling, tJrat we iniide good a very hasty retreat from it, and we 
had luckily received hints from the L6ai Gouain on this subject, which 
had induced us to bring our small tent. 

The houses are not of that great length which I have described as a 
peculiarity in those of the MUhmi country. The first evening there was 
no great crowds and we observed the women and the people retnrning at 
a late hour from their occupation in the fields, but there were enough 
present to give us no little annoyance from their uaceremotiioua manners 
of satisfying their curiosity, which, however, we endured patiently. One 
fellow sat down suddenly and proceeded to pluck off toy shoe, the stocking 
excited his astonishment, but finding it not so easy to get that off, he satisfi* 
ed hiniselfby touch that it was absolutely the fact, and then proclaimed to 
the wondering crowd that 1 had positively five toes shut up in the narrow 
space of my shoe. At night, we were surrounded and much plagued by men, 
w'omen and children, whom we only got rid of by promising them that, the 
next day, they should indulge their curiosity to the full; indeed the next day 
appeared, when it came,* to be an allotted holiday for this special purpose, 
and our situation was worse than that of unfortunate wild beasts at a fair, 
in as much as that we had not the advantage of cages and bars to keep 
our annoyers at ana's length ; our people were all suffering and complain’- 
iug, for they could not command that slight portion of respect which was 


• Tht Tillagp boya, Bt iho fint dawn of day, are made to go the round of the plac^p, waroing 
eleepy folicB, that n ib time for labor? to comoKnee. 
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paid to us, and but for their extreme good nature and forbearance^ blows 
must have ensued from the impertinence of these unclviliJicd vagabonds^ 
Though i had nothing to communicate^ and did not expect to be much 
editied by what I should hear, I acceded to their request, and went into the 
“ 3forans',^’ where the Chiefs had assembled, together ivith those of Sildk 
also, (a neighbouring village). They seem wonderfully fond of holding 
these palavers, at which their orators arc heard with the utmost patience, 
and witfi the most decorous avoidance of interference. Three or four 
pronounced very loud aud vehement orations, pressing for the return of 
the Sfiflitfa Mis/iviis, whom they were assured we retained for the sake of 
profiting ill revenue. I could only return general answers, and refer them to 
Captain NEurviLtr;, the Political Agent. On other subjects, as the motives 
of our wish to go through their country, they said less than I expected* 
They speak in a remarkably emphatic style, dwelling upon each w^ord and 
syllable, in the midst of their political discussions, to which i thought there 
would be no end. One old Chief, when it came to his turn, uttered a long 
emphatic speech, with great gravity, and made me fearsome new dilemma 
from an unanswerable question—‘but it was interpreted in very few words, 
to be a simple query, how we came from our own. country, and w^hat sort of 
a country that is I 1 informed them that 1 was the bearer of presents, to be 
divided, according to their own custom, amongst the Abort villages, and 1 
requested that they would take charge of them, and gii?e notice to the Bor 
Abors, that the concurrence of that more powerful tribe might be had for 
an equitable division. They declined the office, and in return begged that 
1 would make my own division, i had been given to understand, that 
the influential men would not dare to accept any thing for themseli^es 
in public, but 1 felt the difficulty of satisfymg each in private, not 
only from the numbers, but from my ignorance of the relative claims 
of each to consideration; it was therefore by open dealing, and by 
the magnitude of the present oflered to the whole, that I hoped to 
succeed. 
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It suffices now to that our visit was not attended with any 
advantageous result; they would not consent to our proceeding further by 
landr nnd they assured us of the utter impossibiltty of our going on by 
water, 

I seized a moment during the conference^ when ail appeared in 
perfect good humour, to put questions about the course of the 
and could only learn that it comes from the west or north-west, but 
the Altars of this place are evidently unacquainted with it beyond a very 
short distance, since their country, or rather that of tlte Abarst whicli 
they visit, lies away from the banks of the river in a northerly direc^ 
tion. Beyond the Ifor AborSt on the opposite bank of tlie yVfmioii river, 
are the tribe, from whom the former receive the Lama goods. 

The Reiga tribe are on the western side of the great river, beyond the 
i^a« and Mhotig- tribes. Some of those present were of opinion, from 
what they bad understood, that both licgas and Simonas have but a short 
distance to go to reach the Lttma country. All agreed in affirming, that 
the Dihong is not navigable, and that it would be absolutely impossible 
to proceed along the banks. 

TJie Memha people promised to inform the Ror Abors of our arrival. 
A hog was voted us by the council, and also a supply of rice, but 
neither was given with that hospitable feeling, which marks the friendly 
tribes of the MUhmU. It seemed as if they voted their gifts in the 
necessary observance of a custom, and afterwards gave them with great 
reluctance. These singular people acknowledge no other authority but 
that of the “ ^ or people generally, who make laws at the councils, 

assembled tn the morning, where every one has an equal vote—but 


• The aimilfcnty of iliia word to Rajah, reoderi it very liable to be mistaken. Capiolix BedfoiU} 
meiUienB their Rt^ah, 
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though not ncknowtedgeU by them, it m evident that some few, either 
through their superior wealth, hereditary esteem, or real ability, exert a 
very strong influence on the rest, and can readily sway them to any measure* 
It would be supposed that this would greatly facilitate the gaining of any 
point at issue with the Abors, but the extreme jeaiousyof the " and 

vigilant watchfulness to preserve their democratical rights, render it a 
matter very difficult to manage to bribe these influential men, and my want 
of success amongst them I attribute entirely to my insufficient knowledge 
of their habits, and, consequently* of the proper mode of Intriguing with 
them. It is singular to observe in them such different shades of extreme 
rudeness and civilized observance of laivs, coacted and allowed by them 
to be necessary for the good of the community, TJie purpose of the 
primary article of their clothing (which consists of a triangular piece of 
coarse cloth* six inches long and four or live broad at the end* by which it 
is suspended to a string tied round the loins) is vitiated every time they 
sit down* but of this they seem perfectly careless* indeed* as we discovered 
in the evening* when prompted by curiosity to enter the Moran^ again* the 
bachelors are in the habit of basking by the side of their wood fires 
without any covering at all* and during the day, I had remarked that in 
the midst of a crowd of both sides the men did, indeed* avoid wetting their 
next neighbour s leg* but observed no other of the ordinary precautions 
of decency* However, while many others of the mountain tribes seem 
superior to them in some points, 1 have not elsewhere seen them equally 
ready for a labor like that of constructing the cane suspension bridge* 
There is more order than usual also* in the regular mode of building their 
granaries* They have equitable laws to make public burthens (such as 
tlie presentation of a bog voted us that day* or erecting a new house for 
any member* when assistance is required*) fall equally on all* Of their 
religion, I learned no more than that* like the MisfmjSt they occasionally 
sacrifice to a deity supposed to reside in the woods and mountains* The 
conical mountain, called Regam, they believe to be the abode of a rather 
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malignant demon: for they assert that any one who should attempt to 
pry into the secrets of his dwelling on the summit, would sureJy die, 
as tliey know from experience. 

It was not a little remarkable, that though the Abois are said to be the 
source whence the strange tribes of the Sri LohH are derived, we heard 
notliing about it from them; on tite contrarj-,' their geographical ideas are 
reasonable enough ; they declare the Dibo«g to come from a very great- 
distance, and that it can no where be crossed but by boats or rafts, being 
alnn^s too wide for a cane bridge. The Ximiia country, with which they 
have intercourse, is situated on the right bank of the river, evidently, 
because after crossing it from E. to N. to reach the Reega tribe, they 
entirely lose sight of it in their progress to the N.W, 

While on the subject^ it may be as well to allude at once to informa¬ 
tion derived from other sources, particularly from another tribe more to 
the westward. It is said that one route to the country is by the 

Rdlapam (or black river), which falls in beyond it is followed np 

to Its source, and then some snowy mountains are crossed to the inhabited 
countrj. Cbokis are there placed, and they cannot visit the interior; 
but the town where they exchange commodities, is situated on the south 
bank of a very large piece of water, which, as they speak of a feature 
ery remarkable to them, of its “ having no current,” must be a 
ke. The Governor of the town is named Gexoo, and he wears a shirt 
of mad, and rides a horse-so they say. Tliey insist that the Dibong 
has nothing to do with the lake, and they conclude it to be distant from it. 

Here we iiave, apparently, the origin of the strange reports current in 
Asam, to wliich allusion has been made, of the large and magnificent 
river, or whnt is quite as likely In my estimation is, that we derive our 
story from those tribes who are in contact with the Bbotigas on the west. 
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and that the allude to the Teritable Sampo passing their country 

to the nortli. All the more wealthy Abors have cloaks of 7^/tibsian wool¬ 
lens ; indeed, scarce a man Is seen amongst them without some article of 
the manufacture of T^/iitfcL They wear large necklaces of blue beads, which 
they esteem very highly, and they profess that they are not procurable 
now; they look exactly tike turquoises, and have the same hue of greenish 
blue^—but a close examinalton discovers In them minute bubbles, marking 
the agency of fire; they are extremely bard, hut the only one 1 could get 
possession of, I broke with a hammer, and it had exactly the fracture of fine 
C/tiuese porcelain. 

The very rude tribes, of the existence of which the Asatnese have an 
idea, and mention by the names of Mibors and Barkans, and mentioned 
by the Subanshiri Atfors, under the latter name, as residing to their north, 
may, perhaps, be the Sbo-ptra of Father Georg itis,* whose account of it 
need any concurrent testimony, is completely corroborated by a singular 
note in Persian on a map from Nepal, which I have recently seen; they 
were to the south of Tnkpo, w liere the Capuchins had an establishment. 

After our return to our station at S/ti£(ftrtt Ghat, w'e resolved to try 
how far w e could get up the banks of the DtAowg, and ascertain the truth 
or falsehood of the Abor reports. The first evening we halted at the mouth 
of the Shiko, in latitude 28" 05^ at the end of a long easterly reach of 
the river, beyond the Pad villages, and witlun sight of Padu, wiiich is 
to the north, upon a round hill. The next day w*e found that the Past 
people had taken the alarm, and we had moved but a few hundred yards 


• Qit&J pA|>t)]i 111 ^[E'ryi(■^ale« hbJa gergitt inciua Stia-kthii-pti '4 tnctnturi SIw enhn 
diem, KIw ot, and ptr« inclsium dceignint. la clwici>ibiu inrumdunt calorea vano#, rtitn'um, fla- 
Tutn, cccruleuin, olioo^uc. itm Parentes imJelcbiti YoriclAto CDaiAnitn tCDclIult lobia infaii- 

iJuui, ut cum odolcveriDt urc eemper picti, Ac variegaij appareaiU. 
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when we were met by one of their Chiefs, who came to enquire our pur¬ 
pose. Our conference with him ended by our resolving to visit his village, 
in hopes that we might thence advance to Bor and w'hich indeed 

he led us to expect we might do. We found the Pa^l village a consider¬ 
able distance inland, in a south-easterly direction, situated on the top of 
a small hill, and defended partially by closing up the narrow pass leading 
to it. It is not so large as Memhu, but there are about it similar proofs that 
the people unite for the coinraon good. Very tine clumps of bamboos are 
seen carefullj^ railed round, for their protection and preservation, for the 
purposes of building—there is no river of suiHcient magnitude to require a 
costly bridge, but there is a very substantial one of trunks of trees thrown 
over the Shiko. 

Our conference with the men of Puj* produced little good. We 
fouud them willing enough to promise, provided it were but prospectively, 
but they would do nothing, not even dispatch messengers to the Mcjfotig 
tribe, though their reason for refusing to guide us in their direction was, 
that they could not possibly do so without permission. They gave an 
admirable answer to our threat of proceeding without their assistance, by 
leading Lieutenant Buslton and myself to the top of a more commanding 
hill, and asking us bow we liked the look of the country which we pro¬ 
posed to march through without guides—we saw that they were right. 
They behaved towards us here with much greater respect than at 
insisting that we must gratify the Commoners by becoming lions for an 
hour or two, but restraining these in their familiarities. 

We returned to prosecute onr discoveries on the banks of the 
but were accompanied by two or three of the Chiefs, w ho seemed very 
anxious to vratch our proceedings. We soon experienced a marked 
instance of their jealousy, for arriving at the end of that reach of the 
river which is nearly north of Paji, and doubling back towards the 
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east^ (after round tbe base of the low bill intervening,) we found 

that the north ' face of that hill is a perpendicular rock, rifting from 
the water’s edge, and a smile might he observed on the countenances of 
our friends, as they watched the effect upon us of the sight of this im¬ 
pediment, for they had no intention of showing ns the commodious path 
which we afterwards discovered on our return ! Determined not to be 
deterred bo early in our career, I led the way througii the brambles up the 
rock, and in spite of the opposition of dense underwood, we continued to 
advance, and we got over the difficulty^ — ^but a difficulty It really was, and 
our people came up very late* In the mean time we missed our friends 
of Pasi. We encamped on a small sand bank, which is to the west of 
the Padu village, on the opposite bank—small bills filled the space to the 
river left by the direct continuation of tbe high Regin^ range. There is 
generally a small bed of stones under tbe base of the hills, found alternate¬ 
ly on either bank, which would add one hundred to two hundred yards 
to the breadth when the river is full. At present the breadth of water 
was two hundred yards* 

The opening of the hills now showed the direction of the river from a 
considerable distance to be from W* N. W*^ I went forward to have a 
better view of tbe next reach, and a little in advance I found a welb 
beaten path continuing along the edge* 

At dusk, we were surprised by a rather numerous body of armed men 
suddenly tiling down from the hill to our east* We took no notice of 
them, and they drew up and seated themselves in a circle at forty or 
fifty yards distance from us, and found that not only the Chiefs but several 
of the Commoners of Past were here mixed with the Padu. people—whom 
it seems the former bad alarmed with the views of our advance. They 
remained perfectly quiet, and built their huts for the evening. Finding 
them not likely to open the communication, I sent to know the intention 
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of ibcir coming “ in sudi a questionable shape," and received for answer 
siinplj, that they were there to oppose our progress tbwards the lior 
Abor Villnges-the vengeance of tlie tribe would fall on them, they said, if 
they dared to permit our advance, 

I do not suppose that they intended to fight; the alarm of the first 
musket allot would, at all events, have been sufficient to clear the field- 
however. it would not do to provoke actual partial! ty. I therefore inform- 
c them that we would not advance to the country of the 7?or 
.thou, havmg previously conferred with that tribe, and that our 
ten,ton was only proceed along-the banks of the river as far as 
we should fmd It practicable, and without interfering with any on'e. or 

wlZTf 7/"' -f»™«tion 

® 8'''“' “s- with so many protestations of its truth, should 
be found correct by ns. they had nothing to fe.vr, as we must necessarily 

or ‘o ^ Jvance. hut we begged 

hills7 I "rr 7'“ P"‘ 

otirnrD ‘ 7 *^^ ^'*”'"*** =*"‘1 Pitting confidence in 

our promises, they withdrew in the morning, leaving two guides according 
lo our request, ® 


aton-r .t 7 oarly hour, to near one o’clock, 

on, he left hank, interrupted only by the unevenness of the path, 

hell It passed over enormous blocks of stone on the very base of the hill. 

soli Jr rT 7 The 

orthe l?, , 7 loud solemn tones 

a qnai’ Jd 7 "" """ >*-8 

acquainted w.ffi its note, were almost assured that some solimry beinir 

... „.rL“ 
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the alarm of ou^ approach ; fto exactly does the note lesetnbie that of a 
deep-toned bell; 


We passed the moutli of a small riFulet named Shiboit and observed 
tijat the beaten path there leaves the great river out guides soon after 
informed ns, that we had arrived at the condusion of our journey, aud we 
found, in fact, that the steepness of the mountains much increased since 
M-e bad left behind us those lower bills nearer the issue of the river to the 
plains, was now grown very great, and a smooth perpendicular rock soon 
presented itself to notice, fairly obstructing further progress. There was 
not the slightest appearance of more favourable ground in advance, and if 
we did move on by land, it must be by cutting our way through the 
thickest cane jungles and underwood, in a place infinitely the more difficult 
from its situation, or the steep acclivity of the face of the mountain. 

The breadth of the river was reduced at this point to one hundred 
yards, and it was still mild and tranquil,* but the form of the bills gives 
rise to the expectation of immense depth. 

We had brought with us a small canoe, thinking it might enable ua 
to get past any verj' difficult place, and now we got on board and set out 
to see wliether the dillicultles by water were equal to those presented by 
tire land. The river partook of the same kind of features as we proceeded, 
the water^s edge was bounded by smooth perpendicular rock, under wHich 


• Tti'^ question immedlatety oecurt notfi why we dTJ not take a aecllon (Jf tht fiver . wc lisd 
not ihe mentiK, unJ the uliUtj of pravidirg them was not m obvious thin. But we Imd labeo Note 
of every petty Tirulet pining the Dihaity from its mouth, h few roJj, and were perfectly aware 
lliot none of them cofiirihulCil very Mosibly to ibe quaniily of water. SVbateTer the discharge of 
the Dihong or it» mouth, we hod here the aattie <fiBiitity nearly—the entire river^a very wraple 
calcuJaliun shows ui lliat—for the uadUnlnldicd dUcliarge of fifty ihouiwia cubic feet per aecoijtl, 
and a supposed velocity of only three miles, tlie depth THjurrtil h only’tliirty-sevcfl feel. Mf, 
Klaihotu^s ohicctlq^ to tbe size of the riter, appenre then oot well huiudcd. 
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we adranccd by poling against the small projections and crevices, but 
after getting over a distance of two or three miles, the foam of a rapid 
became visible as we turned a comer, and here we soon found our labors 
were at an end. A stone bed projected from the east bank, few of the 
rounded blocks of which were less than two or three feet in diameter, and 
many were of much larger size. The rapid could never be passed on the 
descent, even were it possible to get the boat up it, and as to carrying the 
canoe, that was impracticable over blocks of stone of such size. We 
advanced as far as it was possible on the stone bed, and from iu further end 
climbed up the rock to overlook the river. The next reach was from the 
west, and the water quite smooth to a considerable distance, the hills 
high, and equally steep to the water’s edge. 

Wo had the curiosity to examine the path leading inwards from the 
^Shiboi M mouth, and after entering the jungle on the hill up which it wound, 
found it narrow, but still well beaten. 

After our return to Shigaru Ghat, we halted to allow time for the 
arri\al of the lior Abors. From the neighbouring villages we had con¬ 
stantly visitors, who come to exchange their yams or fowls for salt. 

The Duku Chief had been down during our absence, and he now 
made his appearance again, a fine looking well-dressed fellow, with very 
good manners, and a number of followers. When he stopped in front of 
eur tent, he saluted us with a shrill whoop, more like the crowing of a 
cock than any other sound I can think of, and wiUiout appearing to take 
notice of us, he continued along speech, during which he exalted his 
voice, ns if calling to people at a distance, and never ceased beating his 
riuht foot on the ground, but every now and then the extraordinary 
whoop was renewed. M hen this was over, he good-naturedly informed 
us that he had given us a specimen of the ceremony of meeting at 
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councils amongst the Ahor tribes. We were very much pleased with this 
man, but could not get any thing from him either in the way of informa¬ 
tion or assistance in our project. He refused to take us to his village, 
on the plea that his autliority would prove insuRlcient to protect us from 
the unpleasant familiarities of his people. He presented some rock salt 
from Thibet, in the shape of large crystals. I think that their possessing 
this article at so short a distance from our side, is a collateral proof 
that they cannot have to travel very far for it. 

We had little more success with the Hot Abort when they arrived, 
though tliey seemed equally well inclined towards us with the I>uh\i 
party. They assured us-that they could not venture to take us to their 
^ villages without having prepared- the people for our reception, as a very 
hostile feeling existed, owing to our supposed detention of the Miris, 
They promised, however, to exert their influence, and did not doubt but 
they should be able shortly to send us down an invitation. They appear¬ 
ed to me to be sincere in professing their inability to answer our inquiries 
about the they remarked that they were no travellers, and had 

little curiosity almut remote countries. Whereas we, on the contrary, 
seemed very inquisitive in such matters—and it would therefore be infi¬ 
nitely better that we should travel and gain, from actual observation, the 
information we sought, as it could be but imperfectly acquired from those 
who did not understand our purposes. They could only hold out hopes 
of our being able to visit their own villages; they assured us that they 
had no influence with the next tribes, and that we should certainly expe¬ 
rience much difficulty in treating with them, and should we gain a foot¬ 
ing amongst the Sanongt or Regas, it would be but one step of inoWng 
towards the accomplishment of our wishes. 

While the Bor Abort remained,'we had a specimen of their skill in 
shooting with the bow, which was not particularly creditable to them; 
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ihe object was a trunk of a tree, at the distance of one hundred 5 'ards, 
which they always shot Tcry near to without hitting. Lieutenant BuanTON 
then indulged and astonished them by firing at a mark, placed at the 
extreme distance to which their arrows would range. 

From that time to the present, we have had no communication of 
importance with the A&ors^ TASijt^aT a Chief of a tribe, removed a few 
miles more west, gave some hopes of preparing the way for us to a 
certain distance, but he himself was oF opinion that we should not 
succeed in penetrating far enough for our purpose. However, had 1 been 
able to remain at Sadi^a, I should not have failed to make the attempt. 

I have always thought that, in the absence of ocular demonstration, 
the most valuable information respecting the ultimate course of the 
Sanpoj or rather the knowledge of ihe exact spot where it leaves T'Aihett 
whether about the ninety-fifth meridian of longitude, or beyond the 
sources of the Brahmftpulrn, in the ninety-eighth degree, was most easily 
to bo obtained from the Lamas inhabiting the narrow valley, on the 
banks of the latter river, who must know, beyond all doubt, whether 
their territory is or is not separated from T/ttAcl by a large river, and 
must also bo iuXonned of the route of the Lassa Officers, who come down 
to them yearly to receive a tribute. 

ii 

1 have now to present the information derived from the Lainas by 
MdLi, a Chief of the Z>i 6 owo-, with whom I had long been acquainted 

by name, as the most influential man of the Difjotig mountains. He says. 
Lama told him that the Lamas call the Dihunz* Lassa Chombo^ 
(Tsoji^^, he also pronounced it) There are two branches, one from or 
passing Lassa, and the other, the smaller of the two, rising near the beads 
of the Brakniaputra, Below I^ssa is a town called Kongbong^f* and the 


* Conc-pou-y a( t]ie Maji pccvmpftnyioig Dv Haluv ? 
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river also goes by that name. The Keasa Debars country is at the 
source of the above-mentioned eastern branch. The Lassa people^ in their 
way to the Lama valley, go np the lesser Difton^, and cross over snowy 
mountains from its sources to those of the Brahmaputra. They occupy 
one month from Lassa. They do not mention any other large river nearer 
than three months^ journey. 

Between the Dibong and the lesser Dihon^ is a high range of snowy 
mountains, which prevents the 3Iishmis from knowing of the existence of 
the lesser excepting from reports. I must add, that this infor¬ 

mation tvas 7 ioi given in answ'er to leading questions. 

This gives a clue which w^as wanting to the story of an old Aiameset 
now resident at Sist^ who was sold by the 31kfinm as a slave to the Lamas 
w'heu young, and had contrived to make his escape by the route of the 
Brahmajmlrar hiding in the jungles by day and travelling by night. As 
evidence of the truth of his general statement, we have the notoriety of 
his captivity which led to bis being brought to Mr. Scott, his acquaint¬ 
ance with the Thibetan, shown by his knowledge of words which we 
drew- from a vocabulary, and his offer to accompany me as interpreter. 

I twice saw this old man at an interval of eight or ten months, aud 
having presen-^ed in writing the names of all the places mentioned by him, 
had a satisfactory proof of his sincerity, by comparing the last with his 
former statement. His recollection, however, was not sufficiently clear 
to enable me to lay down any new positions. 

He says, he resided with a Lama* and his wife, at the village Aprawa^ 
at the sources of the Brahmaputra, in the east, beyond the Mishm country. 


In ilte Asamae —R miui of the Lama ccuQtfy, ooi a prieEt. 
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He haiJ repeatedly been on trading excursions to the Khaxa Deba's 
countly, distant ten days' journey over snowy mountains the whole way, 
there, ho says, on descending from the height, the sources of two rivers 
are found, one running to the west, which he was informed is the Dihong, 
and the other to the south. The Kiiana Deba’s village is called Powa. 

The old man always persisted that he travelled eastwards over the 
snowy mountains; if, however, be were mistaken—and that, in fact, he 
went nearly north, there would remain no difficulty in reconciling this with 
the former statement, 

1 now prepared to accomplish my long projected expedition to the 
Khitmit country, on the Iraufadi, and looked with anxiety at tlte snow 
on the mountains whenever a fair day permitted a view of them, waiting 
till tlie ciuaniity should be so far reduced that they might be pronounced 
practicable. It must be recollected that the time of rapid thaw is not 
that for crossing in safety, and that ffie scanty clothing and naked feet 
of the natives of the plains, make them very unfit people to encounter the 
hardships of a passage through very heavy or extensive snows; both these 
reasons probably influenced my K.humti and Singfo acquaintances to urge 
my putting off the trip to the proper season, 

had left it to the Gohais" to make such arrangements as 

appeared to him necessary to insure success, and he considering it only 
proper to have with ns some JatdkxL(Sitigfo,) Chiefs of responsibility, 
who might become our guarantees in case we should move through 
any part of the independent territory of tliat tribe, fixed on the son of 
the Oam of iotem, and a relation of the same family, named Ta^san^ 
tong, as both well fitted for it, and willing to undertake the office. These 
two, with their followers, were to add about fourteen to our number: tlie 
Tao Go hats, and one or two more Khamih of rank from Sadi}faj with 
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Uieir followers^ numbered a? many morCf and for a guard we had ten 
fusileera of the Khamti militia. But strong as was our party with ibis 
accession. Lieutenant Burlton and myself derived little advantage from 
it in our personal comfort. We had hut sixteen, coolies to carry both 
our own Ught equipment of necessaries, and several bundles of presents, 
besides the few iustniments I took. 

We embarked our stock of rice and onr own followers on the loth 
April, in canoes covered over with a thin bamboo mat z the temperaturo 
at this time varied from sixty-nine degrees at sun^rise, to eighty-seven 
degrees at four o’clock, and in the sun it was as high occasionally as one 
hundred and seventeen degrees. The navigation of the which 

we entered on the second day, proved very tedious z we were subjected 
both to delay and inconvenience by the frequent occurrence of storms. 
Some mention has already been made of the Di/tingj (Noa DihingX 
and an account given of the gradual formation of this river by the 
natural enlargement of previously existing streamlets, in consequence 
of the ancient channel having become choked with stones. It is nar¬ 
row, being seldom more than one hundred yards broad, and its course 
is tortuous, as might be expected from the equal level of the plains 
which it intersects. Above Styowg, wiicre tiie rapids commence, its 
character resembles that of the Hrahmapuira, beyond Sadi^a, in simi¬ 
lar sub-divisions into small channels. The entire difference of level 
from Sadiya to Kasan^ (which may be said to be at the extreme limit of 
the navigable part of its course) is four hundred and nineteen feet, 
of which upwards of four hundred feet are due to the twenty miles between 
Kasan and Se^ong^ and of this again, the last eight miles below KasaA 
must claim a large proportion; without the aid of a party of Sitagfo^ 
from this place, we could scarcely have dragged the canoes up the vio¬ 
lent rapids, immediately below it where the river, just before throwing 

oflf the Boyi Dihing branch, washes the base of a perpendicular cliff* 
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and is cooped in The latitude of Kasan. at our halting place, 

■nliere the Pen rivulet falls into the Dihingr is Between 

Kfisan and Lugo, which was our Erst stage of land route—the Bihing 


winds in several channels in a stony plain, occasionally meeting the 
base of the low hills on either side. On the north bank two or three 
rivulets fall in, the principal of which is the Pakan. The bills on that 
side are low near the rivers, and are spotted with patches of cleared 
grounds; on tlie south side they are at first two hundred feet, and gra¬ 
dually rise till opposite Lugo they are five or six hundred feet high, and 
arc ail clothed iu heavy tree jungle; We passed the river twice by fording, 
though with difticuUy, and opposite the little village of Oak/iea we had 
to cross from the south to the north bank in a canoe, and tliere being but 
one, we were much delayed. We next ascended to the top of a cliff over¬ 
hanging the river, and passed through a few fields and much jungle to 
Lugo, a village of five or six houses, and thence w e descended from the 
cliff to the mouth of the Tmgou Topuu rivulet. At this point the plain 
terminates, and tl»e river is seen to issue from a narrow opening in the 
north-east. 


Trom JLw^o there are two routes, one over the Insoug hill, directly 
east, which, by disuse, is said to have become nearly iu)passable; and ano¬ 
ther w'hich w’Os recommended to us, though not so direct, leading over a 
lower part of the hills, a litlle more north. The banks of the Bihntg 
are said to be impracticable, AVe went up the Paugon, which is one 
continued rapid, and after proceeding some distance northward, turned 
to the east, where tlie hill is nearly flat, and covered with heavy bamboo 
jungle. To the north w”e saw a very high wall of hill connected with 

a 

J}apha J3httm* 


W'e passed close to the village of Pts&U and were inclined to halt there 
where some sort of hut might he had for shelter, but a jealous feeling 
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prompting the Singfos of the place to deny that we could get water 
near at hand, we were obliged to follow their advice and move on to the 
Tmn^Jtixd rivQbt. M^here tlie jungle was so thick that it waa necessary to 
clear a space for our encatupiog ground. We found by the barometer^ 
that we had ascended considerably during the day, as we were now one 
thousand and seventy-one feet above JCasanf (one thousand nine-hundred 
and eleven feet above the sea.) 

The path led through much jungle as before, and the ascents and 
descents were inconsiderable, till we arrived at the brow of the ridge 
overlooking the The height commands an extensive view, but 

heavy clouds hung low in the atmosphere and hid the summits of the 
hills. There was a very steep descent, followed by steppes of narrow 
plains, where the tie Ids are of the Dttpha villages- We halted at Kumku^ 
a village of eight or tea large houses, one of which we were permitted 
to occupy. The hills crossed appeared to be sandstone. We passed 
during the day. one of those beds of white mud of which there are 
several of frerpient occurrence in this neighbourhood, resorted to by 
cattle and wild beasts of all kinds, which eagerly devour it- The most 
remarkable one is at Supkott^^j on the Son Sifting'j where there is a bed 
of coal in the middle of the river, and the jungles are full of an odor of petro¬ 
leum. I went to see it. There were two beds, one at a little higher level 
than the other, hut both on the plains, filled with liquid mud of various 
degrees of consistence. One was twenty or thirty feet across, and the 
other larger. In the middle, where bubbles of air are seen constantly 
rising to the surface, the mud is nearly white, and is there in a more liquid 
state—on the edges green petroleum is seen floating, but it is not put 
to any use by tlie Sittgjos — -neither is the coal. 

Heavy rain compelled us to halt the next day, and we received 
a supply of rice, amounting to twenty or thirty seers, which the 
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• Gams of the neiglibonring villages saiJ was all that could possibly be 
coUected. ^ 


It now appeared that we were in an awkward dilemma, for the Ltfai 
Gohaik and his friends, who were to have been instrumental in 
procuring supplies for us, now depended on roe to be furnished with 
a sufficiency for the journey. I offered triple payment, in kind, at Saetya 
or a large price in money, but they seemed really unable to supply me for 

ffieirpoverty would haveinclined them toacceptmyoffer. though amoiigs 

theS.^os.a would be considered barbarous inhospitality to sutler a 
traveller to pay for his food. 


In t^e mean time the Dap/.a was beginning to rise, and we were 
a vised that ,t would soon become unfordable (as it actually did), but we 
ad dupatched a large party of the AVimiirir to a distance to seek for rice 
and while uneertaiuof the result of their search, we could not venture to' 


he barometer gave the altitude of A«„U-,}. above the level of the 

between A^ fa" of the river 

It rained a^ain on the mV*’ ^‘e‘'‘y-"'^oe feet. 

".e A-Aosit; had ^ ' .V 

met with unhoped-for success, we set out forthwith. 

«o the junction 0/^^^"’ '*** '*'*** mountains, 

abalfmile VeXV . T <>- 

-dstone, twoVr three hlndZrhT*’ 

rallcl with the river w'.i atraigbt and pa- 

‘ generally a perpendicular face. On the west 
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side there are also steppes, but the rise is gentle and the direction is 
not so straight. The extent of this valley appeared to be six miles in 
length, but as the river winds round a.hill from the eastward, I did 
not see the nature of the bed beyond this distance. The whole of 
it is a stony inclined plain, not very uneven; and vegetation has 
made but little progress in covering the nakedness of the large round 
boulders of which it is composed. The immense force of the current has 
worn for the river rather a deep bed, and it is reported, that the suspen¬ 
sion bridge, which is nearly equi-distant (half a mile) from each bank, is 
not liable to be carried away by the floods of the rains, yet it would 
appear, that in its various changes in the course of time, the river must 
have alternately washed the base of the perpendicular cliffs on its east, 
and traversed over to the foot of the easy slopes on the west—how, other¬ 
wise, is the existence of so large a stone bed to be accounted for. The 
idea on first beholding it is, that it must have been caused by some extra¬ 
ordinary convulsion, and the destructive and overwhelming rush of a 
torrent of waters. The Dt^arti falling into tlie Brahmaputra^ opposite 
Suhatu A/mA'/i, presents another instance of similar remarkable feature, 
excepting that the wide part of its bed is not through hills. The extent 
of its open stone bed is represented in Captain Bedford's Map as twelve 
miles long, and it has a breadth of nearly one mile, the sides nearly 
straight, as if the current in its rush from the mountains admitted of no 
impediment or delay. Indeed, I was informed by the natives, that both 
these rivers are notable for their sudden and violent floods. 

I may be excused dwelling on this subject a little longer to mention 
a singular occurrence: while the fleet, under Captain Neufville, was 
moored opposite to the mouth of the iVoa Diking in 18*25, the party 
mention that they were startled one evening by a gust of cold wind from 
the eastward, which was immediately follow'ed by a violent commotion in 
the water and sudden swell. Its effects were not severely felt, excepting 
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irv the very last boat of the fleet, which hapi>ened to be a Sauffor row¬ 
boat, mounted with a carronade, which was whirlefl round and sunk 
instantaneously, while an immense portion of the bank was as suddenly 
cut away* This appeared to be a flood from the jVoa Dthin^^ the im¬ 
mense force of which was not exhausted in crosmig through the volume of 
water of the BrohrmpHtra^ upwards of one mile, at an anfrle of forty*five 
degrees, with the current of the latter* The gun-boat w'as never recovered* 

The common bridge for foot passengers, which is re-built yearly, 
bad been broken up in the night by the rise of water, and, though 
with some diRlcuLty the elephant forded at a favourable place, the current 
was found too strong for our ponies, which we had brought thus far. 
The suspension bridge, or Sakit, consists of two strong canes, stretched 
between stages of bamboci, which are secured in piles^of the largest 
portable stones heaped up around them. Wltencvcr the passengers were 
few, and a cheap bridge were needed, this would answer admirably* A 
cradle, or long basket, in which n man may sit or lie, is hung on tiie canes 
by two loops, and the exertions of two or three men easily pull it across 
when loaded* The " rushing^" of the arrowy*’ river below, with its loud 
roar, cause not perhaps the most pleasing sensations to the novice—but it 
is perfectly safe* The distance between the points of suspension is eighty 
yards* The view from the bridsTe is fine : its features are grand, the moun¬ 
tains are very lofty and hold—their sumn^its w^cre all hiddea in dense clouds, 
hut we could see some of the snow, and with tlie telescope the little 
threads of bright water trickling down from it iii the ravines and chasms. 
There is a large gap, where the Ink^ falls in from the north between 
mountains, which we distinguished by the names of * needle peak/ and 
* brown hill/ The gap is filled in the rear by a snow-capped ridge. We 
had gone some distance up the river to the bridge. We now returned to 
within half a mile of the Diking, and ascended the sand-stone hills to the 
village of Pasila, on one of the steppes. It is a new village, of six or 
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eip^bt houses. There is excellent ground for rice cultivation on the per¬ 
fect flats of the steppes, and for grain requiring a drier soilrthey have clear¬ 
ed a part of the hill where the slope is fall thy-ty degrees* A very good 
observation gave the latitude of Pas'iia twenty-seven degrees. 

We continued our march the next day, proceeding over the hill east¬ 
ward* with the Di/ting' on our right. We descended in the same dircctioa 
and came again upon the banks of that river, where the little 7/iA'i falls in* 
Here, on the north bank, a narrow strip of plain stretches along under the 
low hills to J^ujong village* We halted a while to beg for a supply 
of rice, which was given, and then entered the jangle where the 
river winds at the bottom of contiguous hills, and does not admit 
of passage along its edge. Opposite to the Phok&ng rivulet, we found 
a perpendicular cliff of saiifUtone, and were obliged to cross on rafts of 
bamboo. On the south hank we passed Imbong Kttsar^ situated in the 
midst of a dne little cultivated plain, and proceeded to Pumong Pikrangr 
where a miserable hut was pointed out for us remote from the village* 

We found that a certain degree of enmity existing between the 
Khamtis and made the latter a little shy, but having made good 

onr entrance into the Ga^i's house, we experienced afterwards a very 
kind reception and much attention. He promised a sufficient supply of 
rice to enable us to go on, and he fultilled his promise the next morning, 
most handsomely giving us a small surplus, and men to carry it two stages* 

i 

We were now to take leave of the inhabited district, and enter a wild 
region, where no paths exist, but those made by the constant passage 
through the jungles, of elephants, rhinoceroses, and buffalos* 

For the last two years none had traversed the wilderness, excepting 
the two ^Ushmis, who were no w our guides, and their only means of flnding 
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their w^y through it was to hunt for the notches left on the trees by them^ 
selves Inst, and bv occasional travellers of old before tliein. Our coolies 
had each of them to carry twelve seers of rice for their own use, besides 
their shallow cooking pot and clothing * what they coultT carry in addition, 
for us, was a mere trifle each man. The elephant was sent back, as no 
longer useful- The perambulator had been left at the Daphii with the 
Hurmein who wheeled it, wlio had already fallen ilU 1 had offered in 
vain a handsome reward to any one who would undertake to convey it on, 
and afterwards found that it could not possibly have been used- 

TJie next march was entirely along the banks of the I}iliing, the 
plains terminating a short distance beyond tlie village, where a hoat con¬ 
veyed the party across to the north bank- In the plains* the river is 
occasionally fordable, but never so up here- We kept upon the edge* 
making very slow progress over large blocks of tolled rock. Lieutenant 
Bchlton discovered a sycamore tree amongst the jungle* and ive observed 
ibin strata of coal alternating wiih blue clay in the saLLdslone rock- 
About half way to our journey’s end, we encountered every now and then 
a perpendicularcbflf, which we were obliged to clamber over with much loss 
of lime. The rapids here frequently deserve the name of cataract- 

We halted on a small stone bed- The thermometer stood low for that 
season of the year, (3d May) much lower than at Saditfa at the same time- 
At sunrise it was sixty-two and a half, and seventv-four and a half 
at five in the evening* when the state of the barometej was noted. 
\\ e \\ ere then one thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine feet above the 
level of die sea* and two hundred and thirty-six feot above ICuinku. 

A midge* called Dam D«wi* common to the hills, began now to trou¬ 
ble us* It flies on a noiseless wing, and has no hum like the muskito to 
announce its treacherous attack, neither is the bite immediately felt, 
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but a little blister is soon after seen, filled with e5:travasaled bloody and 
the itching becomes so intolerable that it defies the utmost exertion of 
patience. Our friends, with the bottomless bteeks,” were infinitely 
worse off than we were, whose hands and feet only were exposed, and 
indeed those of the plains w'ere, in a few days, almost disabled, by the 
inveterate sores caused by these ahominahlc pests. I had seen them before 
in the Mishmi lulls, but it was then cold weather, and the annoyance wtis 
not to he compared wdth what we now found it. 

On the 4th May we left the Diking entirely, ascending: the hill 
immediately on starting. Our guides trusting too much to themselves, on 
first entering the jungle, soon betrayed signs of doubt, and informed us 
that they had missed the way and must search back for their notches. 
In this search they were occupied two good hours, and a most unpleasant 
anticipation it gave us of w'bat we might expect when fairly advanced 
Into the wilderness, hut our guides received the occurrence as a lesson, 
and in\^riably afterwards proceeded with the utmost caution. We had 
either tree or bamboo jungle the whole way, in which the leeches are 
innumerable, every ten minutes a cluster of eight or ten might be knocked 
off from each ancle. The direction was nearly north-east, and we were 
proceeding obliquely across spurs of a high range, the summit of which 
lay to our north: we were for ever ascending or descending, and at oar 
baiting place the harometer indicated an elevation gained in the course 
of the day, above the level of the Diking^ of two thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-one feet. 

The temperature, at sunrise the next morning, was much lower, 
being only fifty-seven degrees. The men lent us from Tumong Tikrang to 
carry rice, now look their leave. We could not induce them by any offer 
to proceed further into the hills i two of Lieutenant ButiLTOs'a men 
were attacked with fevers, and we very anxiously endeavored to 
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persuade them to leave us anU return to Sadit/a^ but they would not. 
They were probably afraid of being seized as slaves by the 
We first luul to descend considerably by a steep and winding path 
to the Moha Parti, which comes through a cleft from the north>east, 
and immediately commenced a moat laborious ascent at the opposite 
mountain. The rock appeared to be gneiss and mica slate, About ten 
o'clock our guides sat down by a little pool of muddy water* which they 
warned us might be all we should see that day; they laughed, and we did 
not understand them quite so literally as they meant it. Again we set out 
on the ascent, and surmounted one height after another, each of which in 
succession appeared to be the summit of the momitnin. We had left the 
bamboo jungles* and were amongst dwarf moss grown trees* which spread 
their crooked branches in wild irregularity, wlien showers passed us 
every few minutes ami made it very cold. Our guides darted on at an 
increased pace, and tliough our eagerness to onive at the end of our toil* 
made Lieutenant Buklton and myself outstrip the rest of our party, we 
were much beliind our guides. One large peak at last long deceived us 
with the expectation that it must be the last. Snow is suid to remain on 
It to a late season, Bui iJie top of this, when reached with many a w'eary 
and slow step* gave us only a couunanding view of the next still higher 
ge% At four o clock, after being often in danger of losing our way, we 
came up with onr merry guides, who were sitting, cooking their rice under 
the liollou of a large fallen tree. Mf c asked eagerly for water to quench 
the tliir^t novi become painful, and were aneweted by taps on the tree 
above them, and a nod of intelligence. In fact, this “ Diamond*’of the 
mountain—this old hollow trunk, contained all the water that we could 
expect to meet with that day. It is torn from its roots, and it did not 
appear lio\^ V'uter could collect in it, except from drippings from over- 
hanging branches; however, our guides asserted, that it gradually fills 
again within a few hours after being emptied. We had already learned 
to cook for ourselves* as the only means of securing a dinner, and we 
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ha<l that clay one fowl left, on which to display our talents, which were 
ever after degradLngly employed, in merely boiling our pot of rice. The 
people were much fatigued, and arrived late, and it was with difficulty 
that we got a miserable hut built to shelter us from the rain, which 
continued all the evening. The tbermometer stood at sixty-ffYC, at 
five o*clock, and the barometer informed us tliat in addition to the 
height of our last halting place, above llie Mo/ia, we had climbed up 
three thousand eight hundred and forty-nine feet, and were eight thousand 
four hundred and twenty*nine feet above the level of the sea. 

At'day light on the Cth, the thermometer was at forty-six. The 
water of the Diamond” had been fairly expended the night before, and 
I had placed a sentry to secure a proper distribution in the morning, but 
it was nearly empty, and what little had collected was too dirty to use, 
w'C therefore marched before breakfast, contrary to our usual custom. 
After climbing one more peak still higher, we did at last perceive the 
summit of Bhum, but as it is a large cone, the path led round it 

as less laborious than clambering over, and after two hours march we 
found a small rill of water, trickling dO'Wn one of its ravines, which barely 
sufficed for our morning’s mcaU VV’e noticed a new description of bamboo, 
a little below the summit on the north face of the mountain; not growing, 
as usual, in clumps, but singly, and havjug a coronet of sharp thorns 
round each joint. They follow the moss covered trees of stunted growth, 
and prevail to a considerable distance on the descent, where heavy forests 
and thick underwood agaiu occur. 

It is now time to convey a better idea of our situation according to 
the knowledge we had then acquired. We w'Cre then crossing that 
ridge of mountains which separates the nearly parallel streams of the 
Bifiifig and J}apftiit the commeucement of which i have already men¬ 
tioned as the conglomerate aud sandstone cliffs of jPiwi/n. The highest 
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part of Its crest connected y^ith WangUo, by a succession of peaks, was 
atJH farther east on our right hand* Beyond the Dapfia, at no great 
distance on the north, the Beacon now bore liiree hundred and thirty 
N. tldrty W,, and a high wait of mountains, capped with snow, followed, 
stretching eastwards to some distance, and then turning south, giving rise 
to the JJftp/iii and ou this side, aud to several rivers llowinsr into 

the Irdwiicii^ on the other. 

We passed nothing extraordinary on the descent, but a beech and fig 
tree, tlielatter producing very large fruit; and some sweet scented violets* 
At the bottom, we emerged from the jnngle on a beautiful little plain, 
covered with short grass and fern hills, abruptly rising on either side to a 
majestic height, and some deeply clothed in snow closing the distance* 
We halted on the banks of the Daphat at a spot frequented by bund reds 

of deer, elephants, and monkies. The former were too wild to allow us to 
shoot one. 

e were still five thousand four hundred and thirty-one feet above 
he sea. Some idea may be formed of the rapid and tumultuous current 

the Dapha, from the circumstance of its falling three thousand 
nine hundred and eight feet, in twenty miles of its course from 
hence to Ktimkn, where 1 liave already stated the altitude as one 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three feet above the sea. We saw a new 
fruit of the plumb kind, with a very thin skin and good flavor; and some 
wild IkhU, A good observation gave the latitude 2731' 20". 

The next march was, for some distance, nearly east along the boul¬ 
ders of the edge, or in the track of wild elephants in the junglethen 
turning more south, after the separations of the Dap/m into two branches, 
we crossed die left branch by wading, where it is fifteen yards broad, and 
commenced our ascent up the great pass. We halted at two o clock in 
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cold and heavy rain^ but our people who were now sutTerJng very severely 
from fevers and swollen legs, were many of them not up till late^ it 
was our constant employment on lialtlug, as soon as we could get a hut 
built, to make a fire in front and bang up our clothes to dry; had we 
not luckily been provided with a piece of wax cloth, which was of 
great assistance in keeping out the rain at night, we must also have 
sunk under this unaccustomed exposure to severe weatlier. The total 
ascent above our last lialting place was two thousand four hundred and 
nine feet—total elevation, seven thousand eight hundred and forty feet. 
"When w'e resuined our march at the ascent, early on the morrow, 
w'e'were, in the space of an hour, on a level with snow, distant two or 
three miles, on the opposite mountains to our right and left. We could 
plainly trace the waters from their sources, and in the meiting snow ,w'hich 
still lay in considerable quantity in the ravines. The whole scene 
possessed, in a high degree, the features of wild and romantic grandeur. 
We were ascending the ridge w*hich separates the two branches of the 
iJapha, and w^ere fast approaching to the altitude where they have their 
origin \ we were near the end of a long but large dell or chasm of which the 
Wangi^y and the higher mountains succeeding it, form the one bank, and 
the Beacon with its high wall, of which it forms a splendid pinnacle, the 
other. In advance, the pass to be surmounted, formed the connecting 
ridge between the two sides. 



^The trees were now growing in all directions, seldom perpendicularly, 
covered with coarse moss, excepting the smooth barked rhodo- 
f, w'hich w-as then in fine flower. Lieutenant Bcultos detected 
bdfb beech and ash in the course of the day, and at a great altitude we 
found abundance of the plant—tlie yellow bitter roots of which constitute 
so principal an article of Mhhmi traffic with the Ltiwias. On our side 
there were no firs, though they abounded on the northern mountain, even 
at a much lower level. Towards the summit, there were some large bare 
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blocks of c]ny slate. About ten o*clock we reached ibe snow, which does 
not cover the whole apex of the mountain, neither does it always tie in the 
deeper or more shadowed spots, but in patches, which we were frequently 
obliged to cross: the ground was sodden with wet, and unpleasant in the 
extreme to walkover. We plainly perceived that our difficulties would 
have proved much greater, had we made the attempt earlier in the year. 


A violent storm of hail, thuuder, and lightning saluted us as we 
reached the top, and prevented our distinguishing more than that the 
heavy snows on our right extended a considerable distance. I shall say 
no more of the storm limn that, at such a place, a more unplea¬ 
sant and disheartening occurrence could not well be imagined. Our 
Ipiides appeared much frigiitened. and they went scampering down the 
most villanous ground we ever saw, while we followed sinking to the 
ankles in a sodden mass of rotten leaves and moss, and pushing onr way 
with diiliculty through the thick fern, The lightning set tire to one of the 
fir trees on the opposite height, and we could long distinguish it burn¬ 
ing In the pass, we found a sad proof of the truth of the statements 
respecting of life, which has genemlJy beRiIien a party making 
the passage. I picked up a skuil said to be that of a Very 

much to our annoyance we learned, from some of the parly joined from the 
rear, that two of Lieutenant nuftLTOs^smen had lain down and refused to 
move om They were brothers, and one of them, though not himself com- 
piaining. had determined to remain bytheother, who was overcome by 
fatigae; to assist ihem was impossible; carry them we could not^mfi?^ 
had we rice sufficient to enable the people to bring them on at a sll 
We halted on the PMngan river, near the course of which we had de^Kd^ 
ed from its sources, but it was of considerable size when we first saw it. 

It continued to rain very heavily the next morning, and we marched much 

than usual. \\ e iiere anxious to halt altogether for the day, to let 
the mifortunote men come up, and to recruit the strength and spirits of 
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the whole party, who greatly needed rest. Several had severe fevers, and 
nearly all had swollen ankles and dreadful sores from the bites of the 
noxious ddmdums ami leeches. Our stock of rice, however, would not 
admit of a halt; we therefore continued on our descent down the Fhungan 
pass- The ground w^as sodden as yesterday, but not so bad. Leeches 
and dumdujHs scalpely bearable i w'O once took tbe trouble to count the 
collection of about half an hour, and tore thirty-five leeches from one leg. 
We w-ent through thick jungles of tree and prickly jointed bamboos, and 
occasionally came out upon the Phun^an, but the steepness of the hills 
allow'ed us to see nothing beyond the deep ravine which w^e were moving 
down, and the closeness of the trees made it extremely difficult to me to 
note any bearings of the direction ive were travelling in- We crossed 
five or six rivulets which join the Phlngaii, having their origin ia the 
snows on the right bank. We halted sooner than we ought, considering 
our sxipply of rice. Another of Lieutenant Burltox s men, a very fine 
young lad, had complained at starting of his weak state, but promised to 
come on slowly ; however, llD did uot rejoin tis. 

The next morning we made sucli arrangements as we could, to learn 

« * 

the state of the three now missing- We left two men at the halting place, 
and sent hack two more, with the promise of a reward, if they should suc¬ 
ceed in bringing on the unfortunate loiterers. AVe felt less anxiety about 
, the first two who lingered behind us, as they had but five days' journey 
to return to tlie last Singfo village, and if they preferred coming on, our 
track was now well marked by the passage of so large a party. Qiir path was 
better to day than that of yesterday, bat the march was'eijually uninter- 
estinsr, confined in a narrow ravine between two high mountains ; the only 
object we ever got a glimpse of beyond it was some towering snowy 
peak. The direction of our journey was not easily guessed- We crossed 
the Phungan^ to the north haivk, half way by wading, and the remaining 
half by a bridge, which was speedily erected by tbe Singf&s* We then 
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left the batiks of the P/umgftn^ and halted earijr on a little rivulet 
failing into it* We should have gone farther^ hut we were told that 
we should tlnd no w'afer until we had crossed the next hill. We pkkctl 
up a w'alniit in the jungle^ but could not find the tree. When the people 
rejoined us ’wbom we had left behind, they stated that they had found the 
last lingerer, hut that as he was unable to come on with them, they had 
given him a flint and steel, which he was in wnut of, and he promised to 
follow us slowly. 

W’e set out again early in the morning, and were employed till twelve 
o'clock in a most fatiguing march over a hill. At tho bottom, on the 
opposite side, we met with a small rivulet, and it was earnestly debated 
whether we should halt or not. The Mishtm guides were the only people 
of the party who pressed for making an attempt to reach the next platfe 
where water could be obtained^—and their argument being a very cogent 
one, w ith the smidl stock of rice remaining, we went on, and, after ascending 
and descending two more hills, w'C halted at four o'clock wdth tho guides 
and some of the Sin^os^ who appear to have more lamina than the 
Khittfitis. The remainder of our people did not arrive till late at night, 
and some not till the next morning. Our own pots and rice not having 
been brought up, we got a Stng/o to lend from, his store, and our hands 
supplied the place of spoons, while tlie pot lid served for a drinking-cup, 
out of which we could yet enjoy our gin and water. Heavy rain alt the 
evening ; but since crossing the we have always been fortunate 

in halting w here vrihl plantain loaves could bo procured for building our 
huts. The hill crossed is of sienlte. 

We started in heavy rain again the next morning, and descended to 
the Snutsai river, w hich appears lo rise also in the JiMm, near 

tlie pass, aud runs parallel with the PhangaA, 1 did not understand 
whether the cause of our leaving the banks of the latter was the difficulty 
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of the path there, or that this is the less circuitoas route. Both rivers 
flow into the NamfoMg, and the distance of their mouths is less tlian a mile, 
TJiis was a most uninteresting day‘s journey, for we were surrounded 
by heavy fogs and mists, which prevented our seeing tliirty yards* We 
went through the usual description of bamboo and tree jurig1e-H>n the side 
of the hill, above the Namsati, the mud was ankle-deep, and the leeches 
innumerable—fine tall nettles too, growing in the most abundant luxuri¬ 
ance, added to the number of our annoyances. Near the end of our march, 
the utmost exertion of the strength of our guides was necessary to force 
their way through the entangled jungle ? no traces of a path existing* 

We halted at the deserted MUhm village of Akth, to which onr guides 
Jiad belonged, situated at the point of junction of the Namsall with the 
Namlang, the people have been chiefly removed to the Tuh^oh rivulet, 
uuder the influence of the We found arouud the ruined houses 

a great quantity of wild raspberries of a large size and aweet flavor* 

At starting from Aleth, our guides were literally obliged to cut their way 
to the Namlmt", which we soon came out upon ; it was a very pretty little 
river* thirty or forty yards broad, and- running with a slow smooth current, 
excepting when a rapid here and there occurred. Low bills formed its banks 
on both sides* We proceeded along the edge, sometimes on the boulders 
and sometimes knee-deep in the water, to some perpendicular cliflTs, and 
then through the jangles above, which are more abundant in leeches than 
any place hitherto seen. Every six or eight hundred paces, a fresh 
collection of thirty or forty might be plucked off the ankles; but the profuse 
bleeding which they cause is not sufficient to reduce the awoUeti feet of our 
followers, who are suffering so much that it is only vronderful that they 
can get on as well as they do. Lieutenant Burltox was among the rest 
seized willi a paroxysm of fever on the march i several of the Singfos were 
also sick, 1 have omitted to mention, that I had again sent people back with 
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the hope of bringing on the poor They rejoined ns this evening, 

and to our great surprise, were aceotnpanied by one of the two men who 
stopped on the P/tuttgmi pass. He informed us that he had remained 
until his brother c^cpired, and that be liad been four whole days without 
food or tire. The other poor lad was found very near the place w^here we 
left him, and was brought across the river, wlvich he could not possibly 
have forded alone, but he crept into the huts of our halting place, and 
tlierc laid himself down to die. We were surprised about ten at night 
by a very sudden rise of the river, equal to three or four feet, accom¬ 
panied by a rushing and loud noise: it came so unexpectedly, that the 
people who had built their huts near the water had not time to remove ail 
their things : it anhsided almost as rapidly as it rose. 

The next day, the path led chiefly along the edge of the water and 
over steep and slippery rocks. Still an unvaried aspect of dark jungle. 
The direction, since leaving A, nearly due north. We crossed while 
the river was one hundred yards broad, by wading, but with great diflicul- 
ty, for many, from weakness, were unable to stnnd against the current 
without help. Lieutenant Bubltox had his .fever again at tlic time. 
Shortly after, we re-crossed by the help of SakoSi which, from the rise of 
the river, were nearly under water; but here the sight of some new faces 
gave us fresh alacrity, and we hailed our approach to a civilised country 
with that joy, which those only could feel and estimate who had suffered 
from fatigue and privation as we had. 

The Miifuks and Khamth who met us were extremely civil, and 
W'elcomed us with every demonstratiou of good will. Beyond the first 
crossing place, the country opens out into a narrow valley, which leaves 
a small plain at each ahemate bend of the river; none of these, however, 
yet presented sig^s of Jvabitation ; but leaving the right hank and passing 
through a narrow belt of jungle, we entered on a cultivated plain of a 
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mile or more in width, (tons an Eden t) and were delighted with the 
appearance at the further end of a nest of epmfortable houses. 

We were now met by two K/tamtis of rank, who informed us that 
they came from the Raja with instructions to receive us; this could not 
be true, as live capital is a good day's journey distant; however* tltey, 
with great politeness, procured ns every thing that could be wished, and 
professed anxiety to be made acquainted with our wants, in order to gratify 
them. We were recommended by our kind friends to move tlie next day to 
another village, at a small distance, where we could be fuiuished with a 
better house; but on. account of Lieutenant Burltok's ague tit, whieli was 
very severe, and also on account of the fatigue of the whole party, we 
were obliged to halt. Rain had annoyed us on the march yesterday, and 
continued agaiu all tliis day. The village is of twenty or thirty houses, 
built of bamboo and mats on MacMtiy, and* contrary to the practice of 
AsajHy they are assembled near together* with only streets between theta ; 
the buffaloes, pig^i and poultry take shelter in the lower part. The ]^ulttk$ 
are a distinct tribe, and their language has no alRnity with that 
of any other neigUbouritig tribe. This appears very remarkable, as 
their number is only reckoned at five Imndred bouses : in former times 
they were an independent people, inhabiting the plains of on 

the I}ihhig- river, south of the pass. They declare that tliey 

were plundered and dispersed by the Singjhst and that one-half were 
carried oil' and made dependent on these maruuders, while the other half 
fled towards the Ira wadi^ and placed themselves under the protection of 
Uie K/iamtis. Their only produce is rice* umrAn, mustard plant (used os 
a vegetable), and a bad species of onion. . Their dress is the same as that 
of the Khamlhj cxceptiDg lliat it is of ruder fashion, and of inferior cloth. 

Wo removed in the morning to ^dmbakt another 3l£diik village, at 
no great distaivce, situated on the Ndmbak rivulet, and fortified with a 
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strong palisade. The intermediate plain was all cultivated, with a good 
path through it, improved by putting down boards at all the broken places. 
We passed a third village on the road. A very respectable house was given 
us to remain in, built to serve the purpose of a town hall, furnished all 
round with a boarded seat, and raised high on strong posts. The fame of 
our white faces and musical boxes attracted to us an immense crowd 
the moment of our entry, who disposed themselves, as many as they 
could, in the hall above, and many more under the Machdn^ or mounted 
on the bamboo walls—but they w’ere perfectly well behaved. In the 
evening, the Rajas two nephews and brotlier arrived in some state, 
accompanied by a few musketeers, and little Chinese gongs, to announce 
tlieir arrival; they were equally polite with our former conductors, 
handsomely dressed, and fine looking men. They w ished us to proceed 
another very short stage on the 18 th, to the Palanseng GohahCs village, 
that we might, after our fatiguing march, suffer as little as possible 
in the remaining portion of our journey. They appeared to feel great 
anxiety in tlie question whether we should be induced to take part 
in their wars wiUi their neighbours of Mung Khamti, We made them 

presenU of scarlet cloth and muslin turbans, with which they were much 
gratified. 

We remained tlie next day, according to tlieir request, and had the 
same sort of emplo^rinent in entertaining the great men with sights of our 
apparatus, of which our guns and pistols most excited their attention. 
Our people were still complaining of their sores and swollen legs; indeed, 
several had been left at the first village, who were actually unable to come 
on. and it had become my turn also to fall sick. The mode of providing 
our party with food was, to quarter them two together in a family, who 
announced the hour of meals. To the N.W. we could perceive the snowy 
mountains at the source of the Namlang, but this was the only direction 
in which the view was not limited by high hills. 
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On the IBth we continued our journey a short distance to the Palan- 
seng^s village* beyond the Namlang^ which we crossed by a rude bamboo 
bridge, the river below running at the rate of full ten miles an hour. 
On the opposite hank, we passed over some high ground, and then 
entered another small plain, surrounded by low hilts, some of which are 
also cultivated- We heard the Cuckoo near us* The village called 
Kumiong^ is situated in the middle of the plain on the Namkumtoug. 
We here received a visit from another relation of the Raja, who came 
with his eight Or ten followers, armed w'ith muskets of all sorts and dates 
there was one marked G, R*, and some fuzees of 1780, marked U* E* !■ C. 
We were detained another day at Kkmtong, by very heavy rains. 

On the 20th, it continued to rain heavily; but as this was to be the 
last day^s journey eastwards, and we w'ere inclined to enjoy all the rest we 
could without interruption, we set out. After wading through the Kuin-tong, 
we shortly began the ascent of the liilLs, separating the Namiang river 
from the plains of the IrawadL The path being well beaten, was infi¬ 
nitely better than any we had traversed, but it was slippery from the 
rain, and the same sort of jungle, with which we had becii so long 
acquainted, covers the hills. From the second, we at last, about two 
o^clock, beheld at a distance the object of our deepest interest; the 
Irawadi winding in a large plain, spotted with light green patches of 
cultivation, and low grass jungle: better eyes than mine could distinguish 
Matte hi, the capital. To the pass succeeds a long narrow dell, gradually 
expanding towards the plains; but we saw no farther signs of the residence 
of men till four in the afternoon, i¥hen we entered a cultivated tract. Soon 
after, we passed the tomb of some great man, built of clay, whitened over, 
with a vase-shaped gilt top, and surrounded with many tall poles, which 
are ornamented in the Chinese taste, and liave long flowing pendants of 
wove silk ; these poles had not a less tasteful appearance from being 
inclined from the perpendicular* We were met at last by the Rajas 
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son. willi two ponies for our use, and our approach towards the villat'es 
was noised by incessant beatincr on two little gongs. We passed two 
or three temples, all built of bamboo and grass, but of Chiitest design, 
and on our left, the strongly stockaded village CUoktep. Near the 
great village or tou-n. we saw two much liner tombs, built of pucka, 
and having griffins and various other non-descript animals at the cor¬ 
ners and uhont them. The town is closely built, but large, and forti¬ 
fied with a high palisade, having pointed bamboos ingeniously worked. 
Tlie first appenrance of the houses strikes with great surprise tliose who 
are „ot accustomed to the style of building, us the floor on which the 
family live is completely hidden under the low projecting eaves, and all 
that appears to view is the open and dirty ground floor, crowded with 
buffaloes aud pigs. The house is in the centre of the town, 

enclosed within an interior palisade. We passed it about six in the even- 
mg. and were led to the Town Hall, which is contigaons to it. As scarcely 
a«y of our people had arrived, we begged the young Prince, who had been 
m attendance on us. to give us a dinner, after tlieir own fashiou. which 
C readily did, and li proved a far more sumptuous repast than we anti- 
P it was served up in the lacquered Uurman boxes, wliich had 
several compartments, and trays to hold rice, nicely laid on fresh plantain 
leaves, and a number of small CAim basins, containing eggs and meats, 
various y cooked; and, at least, so far superior to out own culinary produc- 
lans. that we hinted oar inclination to have a breakfast in the same style. 

ley most obligingly continued to provide us while we stayed, and we 
generally had presents from other families also, at the known time of our 
’ meals. They also gave us a spirituous liquor,' very much like 
» >skey. though inferior in strength, whicl. was the more acceptable, as 
our awn small stock was nearly exhausted, 

in ""u **** "*** called, paid us a visit 

c- He was preceded by four or five small gongs, about five and 
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twenty musketeers* several sword and shield-^bearen*, and a gilt chatta, 
the last given him by the liunmns. The shields are of substantial 
buffalo hide* well formed and varnished black, with gilt deviceii 
on them. The swords were all Burman. lie maintained so much 
reserve, that our conversation was not very interesting. After avoid¬ 
ing to give an answer to several questions of a trivial nature* on such 
topics as 1 considered required neither privacy nor previous consideration, 
lie hinted that he could be more communicative in the absence of the 
crowd. Amongst other questions* I asked whether they had liistorkal 
records similar to those kept iu Asam, but at this time 1 got no direct 
reply, and afterwards* during our stay* could never get the Chiefs to allow 
that they had them, though informed by the Luri Gtihahtt that it is a 
custom in each village to treasure up a record of all remarkable events. 
He spoke of the system of warfare and mutual aggression, which has 
endured for the last fifty years, without either side having gained a 
material advantage over the other : he lamented it* hut saw no prospect 
of ita termination. Our friends bad* but a few months before our arrival* 
suflered the loss of the larger yillage Khamtif which had long 

beeu their capital* and they informed us that they were now debating 
measures for surprising and recovering it, iu their turn. All our presents 
were very much admired, particularly a handsome cut glass bowl, but 
our guns and pistols excited by far the greatest interest. 

After his departure, the visit of another Unja was announced! and 
though introduced with much less state and ceremony* I discovered that 
a mistake had been made in attributing to the former* the chief share of 
authority, Wlien the matter was afterwards cleared up, it appeared that 
the aged gentleman now with us, is the Legislator; while his nephew, as a 
man of action, holds the executive power, in the capacity of War Minister 
and General. Tlie manners of the old man* the BiSira were 

remarkably mild and pleasing ; he expressed great curiosity about us, and 
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regretted much the irant of a ready communication, which alone prevent¬ 
ed his putting the numerous questions which he would be glad to ask. 
He said that the only drawback to the pleasure he experiences! in seeing 
us, was the fear be had of the Mttrmam putting misconstruction on our visit, 
and of their taking advantage of it to oppress him and the country anew. 
We represented the friendly state of the two powers, and endeavoured, 
by such arguments as occurred, to lessen jus fears ; however, if there he any 
danger, it is yet remote, for a long period has elapsetl since a Burmtui 
parlv has visited the country, binding him less of the wary politician, 
and of a more frank and communicative disposition tlian !iis nephew, I, in 
my turn, made some geographical inquiries of him, but I found his infor¬ 
mation very limited. The Khamunrrs inhabit the lower mountains, 
beyond the Irattatii, visible at the distance of twenty or thirty miles to 
the eastward, and a poorer and more savage race, the higher ranges. The 
former supply i^e Khnmtis with salt, and have the art of forging the Daos, 
or swords, so much in request- the latter are scarcely known by name, and 
are said to be naked and barbarous; their habitations are not supposed to 
extend to the other side of a high range, which b in winter snow-capped. 
The Lukifang, or other rivers, are not known. With the Lama 

country, there is no immediate intercourse whatever, traffic is carried on, 
as in yUa^n. through the intervention of the Mishmis, who cross from the 
La ^falling into the Itrukmapuifa,^ to the the principal 

branch of the Namlmi^. No road exists by the sources of the Trawadi. 
Majestic peaks, covered with perpetual snow, are seen from hence, in 
which the Jrarcadi and one branch of the Brahmaputra have their rise. 

I was lame from an unpleasant sore in the foot, contracted on the 
march, and Lieutenant BuaL roN was not at all in order for moving about. 
On the third day of our stay, however, I strolled out to tlie temple and 
saw the chief priest, a tine old fellow, who was completely delighted \vith 
the wonders he saw : he and his attendants subjected me and my dress to 
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a very close exaniiDation* heartily : the only question they put 

was whether o?ir clergy take to themselves wives or not, and on bei ng answer¬ 
ed in the aflirmative, they raised a roar of laughter, and the Chief assured 
me he was quite shocked. The thatch-roofed temple is neither so large nor 
so elegant, as some of those seen on the way; nor is there any thing remark¬ 
able about the gilt images of Gol>ama, or the ornamental work within, 
A gift of a few rupees delighted the whole of them, though the only 
use they have for money is to enrich their temple with new ornaments, or 
to purchase some trih Ing luxury, Their customs appear precisely the same 
as those of Ava. Early every morning, we saw three or four of them 
hurrying through the streets of the town, preceded by a boy with a little 
bell, each holding a lacquered box, in which he collects the otferings of the 
people, presented generally by the women, wlm stand waiting at Uieir 
doors with a portion of their ready-cooked meal. 

We took advantage one evening of a requisition for our musical boxes, 
to introduce ourselves into the interior of the Btira Uitjft*s house. We 
found it spacious, the south end terminating in an open or terrace 

of bamboo work, and a second enclosure within, divided the private apart¬ 
ments from those which, at all hours, appeared open to the populace. To 
give space in breadth, two houses arc erected contiguously, and a trough 
of wood closes the aperture between tlie thatches, and serves to carry 
off the water, which would otherwise descend into the house. The 
women, few of them, boasted much beauty, and they were plainly 
though neatly dressed; they behaved with great decorum, and sat together 
* along one side of the room. The men turn up their hair, and fonn a large 
knot with it on the centre of the head \ but the women, either from the 
uatnral profusion of their tresses, or from their taking more care of them, 
far excel the men in the height of their top-knots, which they wear nearly 
in the same fashion, but divide it with silver ornaments and small glass 
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beads. Their petticoats accord better with our notions of female delicacy 
than the odd dress of JJitnnan ladies. 

According to previous engagement, we paid a visit to the warrior 
RajUf who resides at Pltanhd^ nearly three miles from Mtutchc. The 
road was over a perfect plain, partially cultivated, and prettily studded 
with clumps of trees and bamboos. The country is not uulike Rncu, 
excepting that it is not varied with similar undulations. It is intersected 
by a number of little rivulets. Phankai is also strongly stockaded, and 
an interior palisade surrounds the Rajas house. A separate dwelling 
had been prepared for our reception, but either through ignorance or 
want of politeness, the Raja kept us waiting full half an hour; and when 
he did come upon a hint that we were growing tired, he seemed to consider 
himself quite at home, wearing a very shabby dress, and observing 
none of that ceremony which had been remarkable in his visit to us. No 
conversation passed of either moment or interest, for he exhibited uneasi¬ 
ness with us, when questions were put, even of the most simple nature. 

• • 

We were anxious to make arrangements for a visit to the Irawadi^ 
which we could not well contrive at Manchc on account of the enemv's 
strong hold —Muttfr A/mm/i being in the way. They met our proposition as 
usual, with a long list ol ditficulties and dangers, and w’ould by no means 
consent that Lieutenant Durlton and I should mount their ponies, and 
trust to our own good management for encountering the enemy without 
hostilites resulting. They objected to every thing, but going in posse by 
the nearest route, witli drums beating and colors flying, and indeed they 
played their part very well, to get our aid in a brawl with the opposite party. % 
When however they found us fixed to have a sight of the Jrawadi, and to 
avoid fighting where we had no quarrel, they consented to furnish ponies 
and a guide that we might see the river higher up at a point suflicicntly 
removed from danger. A dinner of inferior cookery to that we had been 
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used to, was presented, and we were much pressed to remain a few 
(lays—however we liked oiir former ciuarters much better. In the evening, 
tlie womeu^all assembled on a large mat extended on the turl, to hear our 
musical box. Neither they nor their men were in holiday suits, but they 
looked very clean and behayed well. Tiieir high head-dress is very 
singular, and not altogether inelegant. In the morning, we went ofl' at 
an early hour, accompanied by a guide mounted on a third horse, and in 
two hours we crossed the plains obliquely to the river s edge. 

The Jrawadi, we were surprised to find but a small river, smaller 
even than we anticipated, though aware of the proximity of its sources. 
It was not more than eighty yards broad, and still fordable, though con¬ 
siderably swollen by the melting snows, the bed was of rounded stones, 
and both above and below where w'e stood we could see numerous shallow 
rapids similar to those in the Diking. 

As to the origin of the Irawadi^ I felt perfectly satisfied from tlie 
moment I made inquiries viiSadiya; but since further evidence, founded on 
the^ report of the natives, might not have satisfied those w’ho had adopted 
Mr. Klapkotu^s opinion, that the waters of the SanijHf find an outlet 
through the chanuel of the Irawadi^ I had resolved, if possible, to have 
occular and incontrovertible demonstration; and 1 could not help exulting, 
when standing on the edge of the clear stream, at the successful result of 
our toils and fatigues. Before us, to the north, rose a towering wall, 
stretching from W. to E. ofiering an awkward impediment to the passage 
of a river in a cross direction, and we agreed on the spot that, if Mr. 
Klaproth proved determined to make his Sampo pass by /Icvi, he must 
find a river for his purpose considerably removed towards or into China. 

The scenery was of the finest order, and its effect was heightened by 
the thin mists hovering on the bases of the blue mountains. One majestic 
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l>eak to die north, peeping from a mande of light douds, was very con¬ 
spicuous from its superior lidglit^ and from its deep covering of pure white 
snow, and the long ridge leading away from it to the westward was simi¬ 
larly clothed, hut streaked ivith shadow s of delicate blue. On the B. 
and W, were peaks heaped on one another in the utmost irregularity of 
height and form, and at aJi distances. Our guide pointed out the direc¬ 
tions of the two larger branches uniting to form the river, the Namkiu, by 
which name tljc Khamtis distiiignish the Iratvadi throughout its course to 
the sea, and the Nam^en, the w'estera branch. The mountain, at the source 
of tiielatter, bearing 3lo“, and the former 345*. We could also perceive the 
snow to the westward, some continuing as far round to the S. W, as 240\ 
The plain we rode over is covered w4th low grass and crossed in seve¬ 
ral directions by narrow belts ol tree Jungle, which mark some water 
courses tilled in the rains, A great part of this plain is said to have been 
cultivated before the disLurbauces ami dissensions introduced by ihe 
Hurmnns; and there w ere many Kftaphok villages on it. South of w here 
we stood, the river takes a bend inward towards the west* round the base of 
a low ridge, which projects Iroui the hilia on that side. 

TIjo climate appears very similar to that of at the same 

period. After raiu, the theriuometer fell five or six degrees, and the air 
was deliglititiliy clear, while the sky was partially covered with thin 
clouds I but within iliree or four days, the atmosphere thickeited, the 
thermometer regained its highest range, and it became excessively close 
tilt another storm relieved us. In the momlng, at sun rise, the range 
was from 72° to in the shade, and at the hottest lime of the day, 
from 84* to 84*. Tiie nights were comparatively cool and pleasant. 
The duration of the rainy w-eather is about the same as in Asam. 
Three or four months in the year, or from the 15th October to Febniarv, 
ma\ be calculated on as clear and drj% ami the remainder is perfectly 
uncertain—however, the heavy rains set in about the J5tb June, and 
continue to the 15th September. 
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The elevation above the sea, inarkedby the barometer, is one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-fiTo feet. If Shamnw he tivc hundred feet above 
the sea, which would be eq^uivalent to a fall of the river of eight inches 
each mile, there remain one Uiousand and three hundred feet of fall in 
the three hundred and fifty miles between this place and Bhnmma^ which 
suthciently accounts for the greater part of that distance being unnaviga- 
ble, excepting for small canoes. 

Several observations during our stay, gave the latitnte of Mutichi 
27* lfi'5, and that of Phankai^ the Ihija^s place, 27" 13*d. 

Confined to the house by lameness, and unable to go abroad to 
make researches, we were generally employed in entertaining a crowd 
of visitors* who, without ceremony, and at all hours, mounted the steps 
and sat themselves down in the hall, which was common to ourselves 
and followers. 

1 have already mentioned, tliat 1 received very unsatisfactory answers 
to my fiuestions concerning their histoiy^ I was induced to defer making 
any notes on the subject at the suggestion of the Luai Gohauj, who 
reminded me that at 1 should meet with men equally capable of 

giving the information, who would exercise no reserve in their communica¬ 
tions. At Sadi^a, however, my unfortunate illness prevented my prose¬ 
cuting enquiry either on this or on many other points* which I had reserved 
for greater leisure. With respect to their history, I can only notice here, 
that the Khamth are supposed to have been in possession of the country 
from about the same lime that Axam was conquered by another party of 
their nation. They are S/mms, and come from that part bordering on 
Y"w»a» and Whether or not they are, as Mr, KtAonoTU supposes, 

of Partar origin, 1 cannot pretend to decide; but if they be, the period 

of their migration into the Sham provinces must be very remote, since 
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all traces of their original language have been lost. Here they are 
iiiHiilatcil as a people: a very extensive district, inhabited by Sinn/o 
tribes, intervening between them and the nearest place w here the S/tam'* 
language is known. They informed me that, according to their traditions, 
the country, at the time of their arrival, was occupied by Iahhos, and the 
Khaphuk trilMj; however, 1 could discover no similarity between the 
languages of any of the tribes of the immediate neighbourhood and that 
of the Thibetians; and it is difficult to imagine that, if intercourse ever 
existed with Utibet^ it should have been entirely dropped, or that the 
barbarian Mhltmh should ever have been suffered to become the only 
channel of communication with the parent country. 


The Muluk$ have already been mentioned as having a peculiar 
language. Tlic mass of the labouring population is of the Khnphok tribe, 
whose dialect is closely allied to the Sih^'o, yet sufficiently different 
to cause embarrassment to both parties in holding converse. In the 
language of the Khamiug, w ho inhabit the mountains to the N. E. and E., 
a few words are found rcsembliug the Singjo. but it may be pronounced 
a distinct language. That of the Khahng tribe, whoso villages on the 
Namlang, subject to Manchh, will be spoken of hereafter, resembles the 
Simgjo more nearly, as also docs that of the Nogwun tribe, who are ou 
Aa« DiMmg. But none of these dialects are at all allied to the Sham or 
Khamti. This small tract, perhaps, affords an unparalleled instance of 
seven dialects 1>cing spoken at villages remote from each other, only one 
day 8 journey, which differ so much that the inhabitant of one would not 
be understood at the other. The difficulty which would arise, is got over 
by their all acquiring a sufficient knowledge of the Kiutmti, 
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asam and the neighboueino countries. 



The only iioportaut Geographical iuformation obtained, was relative 
to the course of the Irawadi to Jihammo, and the large eastern branch 
falling in at about two days’ journey above where the road turns otf 
to MuHgkhuHg. This river had hitherto been a stumbling block in 
reconciling the accounU of the Smgfos and liurnunu. The latter appear 
generally to be unacquainted with it. which is to be accounted for simply 
by their tuniiug oft' towards Mognon, having the Irumadi at some distance 
on their right; the Singfos, on the contrary, know nothing of the river 
below them, and their route towards ^5«m enters the JIukuug valley from 


the eastward. 


Of the existence of the SuirntH Kha, Pongmtu, or Sinmat Kim, 
(for by all these names it is known) there could be no doubt after 
the distinct reports of the S'mgfo Ambassadors, mentioned in an early 
part of this Memoir: the difficulty was to ascertain where it joins the 
Irawadi. The required information was now most satisfactorily obtained 
from Chow Nas. the son of the last ruling Khamti Prince, and it was 
fully corroborated by a Khaku Singjo of my party, who hud resided 
many years in that quarter, and some in YuuaH. Ciiow Nan had been 
twice by the route of the river to Amerapara, where he had remained 
several months iu the character of Envoy, or perhaps of hostage. They 
gave me a skeleton map, showing the principal streams falling into the 
Irawadi, on the east bank, and the number of days’ journey between 
each from Mancki to Bhammo. They arc of opinion, that the Shunuu 
Kha rises in tlie northern mountains, at no great distance eastward from 
the heads of the Irawadi, but had no positive information. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the Lo,i Kyaag. bordering Yaaan on the W., 
makes it impossible, according to the maps of the Jesuits, that the Shkuuu 
can come from Chimi. And the objections to assigning it a very distant 
source are. ftrst, its want of magnitude, for it is not described as larger 
than the Khamti branch; the direction of the high range which would 
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require it to break tbrougli the most elevated ground in that quarter, and, 
in fact, tiic want of room. 

Curiosity led us to be present at one of the weekly markets, which 
are regularly held on the plain outside the gate of the Stockade, and we 
were much pleased at the orderly manner in which the business was con¬ 
ducted, witliout any of die haggling and din of a bazar in Iliiidtistan. We 
found two hundred or three hundred buyers and sellers assembled in a 
crowd, but separated into groups, for the sale of each particular article, 
so that a buyer could readily take Ms choice from all of tlie kind exposed* 
The currency of the country is the thin iron da, manufactured by the 
Khammg^A: tor some of these each comer exchanges his uncoined silver* 
weighing it carefully in little scales which he brings with him, and the 
das he again exchanges for the articles required. We observed for sale* 
dried fish, salt, fowls, eggs, pigs, ginger, onions, tobaceo, lead, das manu¬ 
factured from the former kind for use, and some few things more. Tlie 
salt was of good quality* but excessively dear^about half a seer for a 
rupee's weight of silver. 

On Uie 25tl» fllay, 1 paid a visit to the Bum Huja. to tolk of our 
return, and was instantly promised a supply of rice and whatever else 
they could furnish for our journey. He siuiled at my offer of payment, 
and answered, that he should be heartily ashamed to accept an equivalent 
for such trifles. His good will did- not lead him to oblige so readily in 
another affair which we had to discuss with him. We had been given to 
understand, principally by our young friend, Chow Nas, tliat the upper 
road to the Phuugaa pass would be far preferable for us on the return, as 
it would save at least two days’journey, by avoiding the deep bend of the 
to the south, and present no more difficulty than the one we 
cume. excepting that the trouble would have to be incurred again of 
opening a path through the jungles of the low ground, but that would be 
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fully compensated for by our ascending sooner out of the region of rank 
jungles and close underwood, Tlie old man, when this was mentioned to 
him, allowed without hesitation, that the upper route is by far the best, and 
said he could not oppose our going that way if we were determined to do so, 
but he very earnestly requested that we would not, as he was anxious to 
prevent the frojn becoming acquainted with it, and indeed our own 

followers also, who might become competent guides to their more mischiev* 
ously inclined neighbours* He said he both feared and hated the , 

and those of our party, were they not under our protection, should not 
return through any part of his country* To Singfoa, he already owed the 
loss of the Aieth people on the Nctmhtn^, and it was because his EJtdlang 
villages are so near the foot of the pass on the upper route, that he felt so 
much anxiety at the present moment to keep that shut np, and if there 
were to be any intercourse with yljfam, to make the high road the way we 
came. We had to state what appeared a satisfactory answer to his objec¬ 
tions, That our own guides (and many more) were well acquainted with 
the forbidden path, and consequently that our travelling in it would 
scarcely affect the question. We had a sort of horror in recollecting the 
leeches, the ddmlums. and the mud and jungles of the PhdngiM,* but 
we promised to respect the wishes of the good old Raja, if he continued 
to hold the same opinion. 

It is a singular custom amongst the K/avntis, that the principal 
amusement of their Chiefs is working in metals, in which practice renders 
them infinitely more skilful than the lower classes, who, perhaps, cannot 
spare much time from their labors in the field. Amongst the specimens 
sliown us of their art, we saw a well-fashioned musket lock* Another* 
w as a massive pipe-bowl of brass, which had gritfins for supiiorters, very 
boldly designed. Both of these were executed by the Bara Raja s 
brother. Their ordinary silver pipes are of very neat workmanship. 
They were very curious about any little laechanical apparatus that 

s 3 
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, and astonishingly apt in understanding it. At their 
desire, I opened the lock of my sextant box, and drew for them figures of 
its various parts, from w hich they assured me they should be able to 
imitate it. 1 also openetl and explained to them the uses and connexion of 
the separate pieces of a musical snutf box, w hich 1 intended for a present 
to Oic Ilnja, They were highly delighted with it, but they expressed 
their fear that they scarcely understood it well enough, upon so hasty an 
explanation and inspection, to enable them, in my absence, to detect the 
cause of derangement, should it get out of order. I also gave a pair of 
Magnetic bars, which hud excited their attention; not more by their 
property of giving direction to needles, than that of assisting in the 
detection of iron ores, which 1 exhibited to them by driving oif the sulphur 
from some pyrites, the nature of which they had been ignorant of till tlieu. 
They expressed great delight when 1 showed them that sulphur, for 
which they paid a very high price to petty 6Viij(/o traders, could be readily 
obtained, at small cost, in tJieir owm country. They immediately brought 
me the Galena, from w'hich the Khanun^s^ by a process which they kept 
secret from them, procure the silver, and they asked me for an explanation 
of this enigma, but it was too late to get cupels made, and I failed, from 
exhaustion, in attempting to oxidate it with nitre; before the blowpipe, 
however, I gave them such instruction as I could. They promised to 
manufacture a still, after my projected improvements, and as they are fond 
ol their whisky, I dare say they will. It is rather singular, that their 
still resembles very closely the one described by Turner, as common in 
liUolan ; it consists of a boiler, cut out of Uie soap stone, with a cylinder of 
the same material closely fitting on, and having iron bars at its bottom 
to sustain a small China bason. The top of the cylinder is closed by 
a concave dish of brass or copper, which is kept filled w ith cool water, 
that the ascending vapour being condensed upon it may trickle down 

tow ards the centre, and drop into the bason, wliich is placed there to 
receive it. 


44(i ^ 
we had with us 
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After tlie departure of Lieutenant Buhlton to \rhitber 

lie had removed to avoid the heat and inconvenience of the crowd, 
which aggravated his fever, I received a message from tlie Bum Rttja 
to entreat me to comply with the wishes of the Mtijtglan^ people, who 
had arrived from their villages at Ndmifvtg 3ldk/t, and were pressing 
him to use his interest with me to persuade me to visit tltem. Not 
understanding the cause of his anxiety, I went over, and learned that 
they had threatened him with complaints to the BurntoMs, and not he 
alone, but all those assembled, prayed me to avert the evil which might 
ensne, by gratifying these people. I in vain urged the length of journey 
we had to perform, and necessity of not delaying our departure, but 
thinking their motive might be a more interested one than that of giving 
their people an opportunity of seeing me, and themselves enjoying the 
pleasure of paying me attention, I tried tbe experiment of making a 
present, and found their eagerness immediately lessened. The Raja 
hinted his wish, that I would give them all I could spare. They soon 
after took their departure, and then instantly I saw some tablets prodne* 
ed, and the old gentleman and his council, with better recDllectjon than I 
should have expected, made a list of my present, including every item. 
This, it was explained to me, -was intended as a record to enable them, in 
case of the Chiefs of accusing them to the BHrniauSt to shew 

that they also had been equal sharers in whatever had been given by us. 
The Raja afterwanls candidly confessed, that he was anxious for 
our departure, and that it was at first his wish to furnish us with rice, 
and request us to return from the Muluk villages, which he would have 
done, but for consideration for his relatives, the Sadiifa and La&ng 
fro/nuMu, whom he might have subjected to our displeasure by such an 
act. He was under great apprehension that the Burmans, when inform¬ 
ed of our visit, would suapect him of having invited us over, in order to 
arrange for the removal of the Kfaimtis into our own territories. I was 
happy to find that he no longer objected to our returning by the upper 
route. 
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According to promise, a specimen of the tea-tree was brought to me 
from one of the neighbouring low hills, it was a full grown one, that is, about 
five feet high ; the leaves were coarse ami large, and not numerous, T.heir 
mode of preserving it is to drive the leaves when fresh, by strong pressure, 
into a bamboo, and some salt, I think, was added. Several presents were 
offered me of things which would have been deemed curious, but 1 could 
not accept them, as I had not suRicient means of carrying even those 
things which were absolutely required- 

On taking leave, all our friends accompanied me to some distance 
from the village, and the Raja\% brother, called the Paianseng Gohaitit 
w as deputed to see us properly provided, at the Moo/bofc villages, with a 
store of rice. 

I observed on the return, that the hills between the Iraicndi and 
at least those on the road, are of mica slate: at the base* near 
the K/tokAao rivulet, I saw some of the blocks of soapstone, which they 
employ for culinary vessels; it appeared to be Nacriltt it is extremely 
sectile, and is said to hear the strongest heat uninjured. 

At Ndtnfuik^ on the 31st May* w’e, for the first time, had an opportuni¬ 
ty of observing some lunar distances, which, however, were not very satis¬ 
factory, as clouds interrupted us frequently at the moment, and prevented 
our getting corresponding altitudes in the afternoon for time, also the lati' 
ludeof ATditt&aA'p was obliged to be inferred from that of Khatan^. Plains, 
partially cultivated, extend to the Kltfilurif' villages, and about tliem there 
is an extended patch of fine rice fields. There are two villages, each of 
about twenty houses. The people are short muscular men, dressed in a 
very inferior style to the Khaintk. We were persuaded to halt one day, 
while a party went forward to cut the path. Of Lieutenant Burlton's 
meu, who had been left at the first M&tluk village, that they might 
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enjoy ns lon^ a rest as possible to cure liieir sores and s^'e]liiig;&» three 
were stiB in such a state^ tlvat their proceeding' with us was out of the 
question, and one of mine had absconded, so that we were at a coustdcr- 
abJe difficulty in arranging for the carriage of our small baggage, dimi¬ 
nished as it was by the numerous presents given to the K/tamlix^ and 
w'ere obliged, after a close inspection, to discard the smallest superfluity. 
As this was the period requiring most attontiou to their cultivation, we 
could not induce the Raja to give us men on any terms. The ulcers 
on our own hands and ankles, proceeding from the elamdum and leech 
bites, would not get well. The former troublesome insect abounds to * 
such a degree at Kfuditn^^ that it is womlerful the people can endure to live 
there. There is a very pretty temple situated a few hundred yards from 
the village, surrounded by a square court yard, which is neatly kept, and 
is planted with plum, peach, and other fruit trees. The latitude of A7ia- 
/ang, by a good observation of S. Urs. MaJ. was 27* 32' 23". 

On the 2d June, at an early liour, we were fairly on our way to return, 
anxious enough to see our neat built house at Sadi^at with such comforts 
as it atforded, but by no means careless about the dismal journey which 
was to bring us there. The pretty little valley of the soon 

closed, and where two equal streams, the Nanis^^a and PAihigyww, meet, 
and form the flrst-named river, we entered once more into a ravine of the 
mountains, where the eye rests on nought but inhospitable jungles, or the 
foaming torrent. At the point of confluence there is a bridge for the 
convenience, apparently of the Jlts/u/ir^ visitors, whose only route is by the 
Namse^a. The bridge is a curiosity for its lightness and seeming insta¬ 
bility. Its length is full eighty yards, and it is built of very few canes. 
The principal strength lies in the bunch of supporters above, on which 
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are threaded the ellipticai rin^ iv hjcli sustain the road-way, but this is 
of two canes onlyj and there are two only on each side to hold by. 

The Pai,ansesc. Gohais and his people, in the morning of the next 
day, informed us that \ve were actually upon the base of the Phun^tiu 
inoujitain, and here they left us, warning us that it was very uncertain 
whether we should find water that day unless we could reach the 
snow. I followed the example of some others in filling the joint 
of a bamboo, and suspending it by a cane to my shoulders, and 
■ we provided for our dinner, by wrapping up some ready-boded rice 
in a plantain leaf. We plodded on np the steep ascent till we were 
heartily weary, resting but little, and guided in our exertion by our 
anxiety to reach tlie spot, where our guides had, on a former occasion, 
found a small pool, careless of the advance of our people whom 
we soon left far behind. In our turn we needed, and found encourage^ 
ment from the whose hardiness enabled them to be always 

in the van, and who very little liked the idea of sleeping supper- 
Jess. An apple was found on the ascent, of a ddiglitful scent, but 
astringent to that degree, that it was impossible to bite twice at it. We 
saw no other novelty. From eight till past tliree, w-e continued our toil, and 
rejoiced to find tlm pool-it was muddy and filthy, but no matter^it was 
not dry. But this, with a pot of rice, for which we were indebted to the 
Stngjo^s, Had which we knew how to discuss without the aid of spoons, 
were our only luxuries—faiigoe taught us to forget tliat we had no beds, 

1 he elevation ol our halting place was eight thousand six hundred and 
eighty-six feet above the sea. 


Many of the people had not arrived when we started again in the 
ttormng. We aoOn loft behind us both underwood and forest trees^the 
only remaining plants were the r/inelmlttuifon, and a bushy ever green, 
growing about eighteen mciies high, which it wua very laborious to push 
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oar way througU: we mounted seyeeal peaks conaecled by ridges 

with the parent height, but from the commanding points, whence we 

ouzlit to have had an extended view» we looked down on nought but 

masses of white mist and clouds. Mists also driving like rain, almost 

ahvnvs obscured the view of the snows above us. The first snow we 
<0 

passed, was lying in small unconnected patches, but about two o’clock 
we came to tlie foot of a sheet which covered the whole apex of the moun¬ 
tain, and found that, since the nakeddirabed guides and Singhs 
could not endure sinking up to the knee in it, we had to make a cir¬ 
cuit to avoid the deepest bed. The very few trees towards the 
summit M^ere juuipers, but those upon th@ flat table, which forms the apex, 
were miserable thioga of four or five feet in height. According to report, 
from this elevated peak* the view includes not only the valley of the Ira- 
watii, with the plains of Hiikumf and Mun^^khttaff at an immense dis¬ 
tance, but also the JLrrwa country to the N.E.; however, far from enjoying 
these beauties, we only saw the dense mist, winch, driven along by a strong 
wind, wet us to the akin. The guides being deprived of a sight of sur¬ 
rounding objects, became doubtful of the way, and we were detained for 
an hour trying the descent on all sides, till they agreed that the direction 
we had first taken must be the right one, and in that we soon found 
ourselves moving rapidly down tow'ards the south, in a ravine filled w'ith 
snow, below the crust of which the roaring of the head lof the PAungnfi 
rivulet was loudly audible. At halt-past four, we bad cleared the great 
sheet, and the snow remained only in patches ; but our guides giving us 
no hopes of reaching a halting place having more advantages, we agreed 
to stay, where there was not a leaf but tiiat of the fir, or ThododeudroQ, to 
build our huts of—nor wood for fires, but that which was sodden and wet. 
We had luckily a quilt each and a rug. The rugs we stretched to branches 


* Ttie Barometer waa Kt at three or four hundred feet tielonr tlie enmniit i h gAre the atiUudG 
above the sea 12,474 Tcet. 
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of tlie rhotlodendron, as some shelter from the penetrating mists. The cold, 
and novelty of their situation, deprived oor people of all energy, and with 
our best exertions ofencouragement and threats, we. with difficulty, got a fire 
lighted. One of our good-natured and w'ilHug guides agreed in the morning 
to go hack, lest liie traces left should prove insufficient to direct those in the 
rear, who were yet more numerous than those arrived. One poor fellow was 
found to have passed the night alone, on the very top—and for the remain¬ 
der, the precautionary measure of sending back guides seemed to have been 
fortunate, for they were discovered W'arnlering about the spot where our 
devious tracks showed that we ourselves had missed the road. At one 
o^clock there remained in the rear only four men, who were so much 
tatigued, that there was no dmncc of their conquering the mountain that 
day, or of their keeping op with us if they had; and. since the Lori 
Gouais was behind us, having halted another day at Ndmbak, we consi¬ 
dered that there was nothing to appreliend in leaving them to follow at 
their convenience. The whole day was excessively cold and unpleasant, 
the heavy mjsts and drifting rain continuing without intermission. We 
would have removed to better quarters, hut iverc informed that no such 
were within some hours* march. 


Lenving the PhSngan on the morrow-, we mounted the yra]\ on its 
right bank, and there, while descending the ridge which divides the waters 
of the /coiradi from those of the a transient clearness gave 

ns a view of our old halting place on the which we could not per¬ 

ceive without great delight. A short march brought us back into our old 
pat I at the crest of the PAi„g«« pass; it ought not to have been fetigiiino- 
as it was generally on the descent, but it became so from the kiad Tf 
jangle we had to make our way through, or over-for often the houghs of 
tlie rhmlodendron were so closely interwoven, that we stepped from L to 
anoUier. four and five feet elevated above the ground. 
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The * Diamond^ of tlie afforded us, as before, water for oue 

meal; we reached it with diRlcutty in one day from the Dophn. Thence 
also to the Di/ungf our anxiety to return to a place of rest made us per-* 
form the journey (mostly down hill) ui one day; but the effects upon us of 
descending so rapidly from a region of cold to the scorching heats of the 
lovv’ country was so scTerely felt^ tJiat we passed a miserable night on the 
hanks of the Dt/ting without sleep^ and Lieutenant Buhlton has preserved 
a note, that the pulse of one beat one hundred and forty-six, and of the 
other one hundred and thirty-five, in the minute, while we were in that 
restless condition. 

We crossed the Dupha, as before, by the suspension bridge, and there 
we were informed, to our great satisfaction, that the BEsa Gam had letters 
and a parcel lor us. I mention this to intro<luce an instance of Sing/o 
duplicity. At Kasatt we halted an entire day, to send a messenger to 
BfsA for our ietiers, and we rewarded him when, in the evening, he 
returned with the answer, that, at an appointed place on the Dt/iingt the 
BfsA Gam would attend in person to deliver them. There we stopped, 
and were disappointed; hut we afterwards learned that our most worthy 
messenger had done what many fire side travellers take the liberty of 
doing. He was cemteuted with performing the journey while smoking a 
pipe in his own hut. 

The river w’as pretty full, and the rapids consequently very boisterous ; 
but after descending the first and worst of them, with the precaution of 
lowering our boats gently down the smoother side, we shot the rest with 
immense rapidity, and in one day and a half from An^an we landed at SmUpa. 

Of those who set out with us on the return, all arrived safe; and of 
those of Lieutenant Buhlton'^s men who remained, one also found his w'ay 
back with another party. I am not aware whether they have all returned 
to their own country. 
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L—ROUTE FROM GOHATl TO MURSIXG GAON Sec p* Sas* 

Itit liftv. From Daran^ to Chatffari occupies two pahara, aod the direction is 
Hourly nortli* 

2il, To Kariifapar, direction north, two nuUuhji are crossed, and the rood passes 
Uiroagh much junglo ; this is considered a full day s journey■ 

3d, In a north-westerly directioo to Gaat^aon, the rood ibroogh Jung Los abound ii>g 
with wiJd elephants. 

4lh. Amarathal wilLin the hills, is reached in two pahars with difficulty ; the road 
is through hills on the boahi of a ntdlah, which is repeatedly to be crossed by a bridge of 
ouo plonk, distorvithay is rebnilt every year. The violence of the rains destroys the 
hfiusrs, and renders the rtmds impassable, and the force of tlie Diountain torrents sweeps 
awnj the bridges, Directiun north. ^ 

fith and Olh, Bagah^aon is considered one day’s journey, but it was found impossi¬ 
ble to reach it on the fifth day, on uccoiml of the steepness of a mountain in the road. In 
this hill there is a cavv^ in which fifty or sixty men can find room, and here our tTUvellers 
retted. The remnming part of the distance occupied but a short time the next day. The 
viUage b on a bill noTtb of the rood, but tmveUers rest in two or three bouses situated 
below. They build here of stone, and roof with mats. They eat wheat Rower, which is 
prepared by heating and mixing it with water, rice, either boiled or heated with a Lind of 
oil which sells tery devj and kttmpa gondt, the seed of.which, a little larger than that of 
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the poppy, w yellow (the potl black); this is mncle into a paste wilh Mraler. Goat’s flesh 
is eaten—but oeitlier that of fowls, hogs, or bullocks. Direction north. 

» 

tilli and 7th. Narigaon was olso reached in two stages, though it might lie made in 
one with great difliculty. The halting place U a cavern in the hill. Thus far tlie road is on 
tlie banks of a river, sometimes on the be<l of it, sometimes on the bill’s side; at Narigaon 
it is left to the south. The village is on a high bill; the direction, during the first day, is 
north, and, on the second, north-east. 

8lh and 9th. TIicneo in a north-easterly direction, to the bend of the nnlluh above 
mcntionc^l, the road passes between two mountains, and the dangers and diflScnlties are 
many; it is scarcely three feet wide, and is ankle deep in mud in many places; it is made 
with wood. Tlic stage is not a long one; but owing to the bad state of the road, it is not 
possible to advance more than two or three kos a day. 

The direction, on the second day, is first east, and then dne north to Muninggnortt 
which is situated on tlie nortli l>ank of the Bhuruli river. Many villages are seen to the 
south ; their food is the some here as above stated, but the rice they nsc, being brought 
from Asam, is very dear; there is very little cultivation. 

10th. Hence two kos, a little north of east, is DitmJtugaont on a nullali; and two 
kos again beyond that, the Deb R.4JA was found eneampe<l in a garden, on the water's 
edge. Here and there sn<iw was seen on the mountain, and water flowing from it. 

Tawang is three days* journey from the Deb's encampment, and respectable Tateang 
people said that Sunea-hath is three days further; thence there arc two roads, one towards 
Nepal, the other north to L'hassa, underthe KULITA RaJA, which is fifteen days* journey. 
Prom Uhojua, in fifteen days, a province of China is reached, cither by water or by a 
land route. * 1*110 lioats used are of leather, on account of the number of rocks met with. 
At the cud of a stage the leather boat is hauled np and dried. By land, it is requisite 
to carry provisions for the fifleen days, os tlie hills are not inhabited. There are on the 
road elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, and many other animals. 


Tateang is said to be in the upper part of the Bon<uh. 
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Xo. II.-BOGA DAMRA'S ACCOUNT OF THE FLOOD OF THE 

UinOXG:-p. 320. 
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Xo. IIL—NOTE ON M. KLAPROTJf S THEORY OF TOE COURSE OF 

THE SAXrO, 

Since mv laba/s have not termintited sf> successfully to furutsli abRulutc |}roof of 
tlie identity or non-identity uf the Siimptf and BrahNiaputra,* 1 luig^ht leave it tu others 
to fonzi UicJr own npinioa upon the data. furnUhcd them ta the foregoing port of my 
Memoir; for I do not supjmse thatmaoy will inclioe to follow M. KLAf^RUTtij La claiming 
infalLibility for the Chintse authorities quoted by him. Uowerer, while stating the few 
fuels which i have yet to mention^ 1 shall embrace the uppartuntty of pointing out, at the 
same time, what circuniAtonces have nmleriidly coatributuvl to streuglben M. K LAP Horn's 
arguments; and on the other hand, I shall enileuvor lo collect the evidence, (in my opinion 
very strong,) which, at all eventii, deserves to be weighed ngninst the assenlons of the 
Chinese Geographers* 

^V ilh respect to the weight to be attached lo their opinions, M, Ki^ArROTlt himself 
says, *' cetut d' enlre enx qui ecrivent aur In geographic dnimeut cimstamnient des 
debiils si minntipux qu'on ne pent donter qn' Us ne connoisseiit pas le plus grand flenvo de 
leur empire*" But since his Memninrh camiot he had access to by muny. It appears in 
every way udvunfageous to extract from it hero the quotations by which he supports his 
arguments. He says:—voici un cstrait de la gnindo g^graphie iuiperiule de la Chine 
qui fera voir que lo cours inferior dti Yarou^djumg^bo-tchoti du Tobet, on de 1’ Irannaddy 
de I'Avu 6toit depnis long-temps conuu des Chinais, et qu* ils I'appeLloient Ta-kin-chu- 
hioug. La geograpbie de la dynostie dcs Tfiatig L'exprime oinsiil purte nussi ie nom de 

Tseng (ou Hzang); les habTtans du pays du Tiiui(]e A ununit) I'appellent Ta-hin-cha-kiang* 

« 

11 vient de la partie la plus Dccidcntale du TulmL Selon la geograqbic du A'uiinan, le 
grand Kin-cha-kiang vient dn Tubet, entro dans le pays de Miantian ou Ava, A cinq li de 
largenr el va se jeter dans la mer, llouang-tchu-yuou, aucion anteur Chiuois diLj 
dit qne les sources du grund Kin-cha-kiang ne sunt pas tres eloignties du pays 
de To^wan (La Rnctriaue). Uepuis Icj laonts Tjimn ct Tchha-cliOJi ynsqua fextr^me 


TU« bimfi Lilihs, inE|[fal fisrlispi b» tobvlltijiled wllb Mdrnitkffl vrlieni rpferrtDg lo die ** of 

(3eO|;rsp|ien," dace ll doei oot appeer ibtt ll U propedjf s|ipltekjl to ilio bured or Eutera ^treasi. 
t " Ho r lee Sou reel du frSibBu^uIro et da 
i I eslnet wbel reIttci ig tliU riirtr only. 
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fruQtjerc sopteutnoualfl de Men^'Vaug (dan^ Ic ViiuiMui*), om ne cormott ppjj bica im> 
cour.H: il passe par L«r puy^dWc tribu des sauvages neinme.^ les Cbevenx roux {Tcliliy-fa); 
sea borda y saat si escarp^s qq' on ije pent paa y grimper^i La grando g^ograplde Je la 
Chine, qnicitocc: passage, iq^mlo: Parou les rivieres qaj posseat par la partie du pays des 
Meiig-yang <I) hiferiasefidanunilaisneset presqiie inat’ces^iblcs, il y en a deux ti^s^^grondes 
qai vieuneat du nord-ouest, ruiu; s^appelle Tu-kui-kjaug on Ta-khin-kianjr, et I'aulre 
Pin-luDg-Liuug. Ellea se rtanifisent, el purLeiit auasi le nom de Ta-t-iiang: lie nos jours les 
habitant du district d« Tkeiig-ynn duiment gisneraiemeut d toutcs ka graudea rivieres le 
imni do Ta4-kiang, Les gens du paya tipi>elJeat ce IJeuve Kin-cba-kLaag (4 sable d'or). 
Oil truuve dans son lit le Yu on jade orienLal, de coukar verte, de I'or ou gmiiu et on 
puLUoltes, la pkrre preckuifo appelec tsing-cJiy, dii rnrir, du crktal do ruche ot quel quo 
ki* uussk du Yu hlauc. Aiix pieds des inontngties qa" iJ traverso, on rocuodk aussi 
do I luubro Jaiiiio. Lea babitanji du Tioii (Y^'im-nan) appelZent ce flouro Ta (grand) 
Kiu-cbu-kiuiig; kSiao (petit) Kiti^bu-kJang, nil contruire, ost cetui f|iii passe it Xu-Kiang, 
ate. Eu Bortflut du pays de Meiig-youg, e* fleuvo coiUo uu sitd, passe dovaul Honang- 
meng, Mu-tbaHi Mo-tsy ot Meng-tcbujig* ou U recnit nuo rivkro qtii riont do I’ uuest: il 
boigne Pko-pbu, Tsimciig ot Momung, viltea ancionnes, coupe la fronlkre (de co temps), 
et ra it Ainu nio,—11 u‘y a aucuu doutet|ue oe Iteuvo ne suit le Y oroa^dzang Ihsu du Tiibet 
^outenl loa bditcurs de la grande geograpbie imperjole.” 

Tlio quotnlian trom lIoumig-lclLin-yuun uneJou auteur ChiDols is un on dit,_but 

wbat does it assert more tlian that between Iwo distaut points, oao situated in Tbihot, the 
other ou the borders of Y unnan—tlic course of certain rivers is unlujoun. Tho omis 
prolioudi still lies with Uoung-tchin-yuau, to show lliat tlie river lost sight of in Thibet, 
is foEuid again near Yunnaaf, 


La Qeograpbiede Y luuian citotL proves no more, nor does tlie first quotation, as they 
all to rest upon Use same grounds, and 1 ncwl scarcely remark tliat the addition of 


A hoIb tyM. Kl*pTDai{l>Md (tdBf*iu,iip(,|.,r Vnnnis^) I* bis sddlcian or 

Dal (13 Co titnf tn ileUort de It rfODil^rt U p1ii« tci Vanotu tcUmle, 

L ’ a. fi„d , 1.,,, rt„r o„ 

,?;!'* Tilt ™ J. Y..J iirali,r .!.□ lath, di,p.„ 

,-ilj ,.^,6.4. bb, ad, .i,., .b,.^ ‘ 
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tLe EdJtears dc k Gj^de G^ograpbte, ' 11 nVaaticuu donte/indaces n very great desd gf 
doabli, as it ap]>ecT« lhat Ibey draw tlieir oaticlnsion from llm scanty evidence thev place 
before us. Tbe aecoiuitp liowcvcr, of tJie Ta-Jrin mid is of a very dJlferent 

stamps and in it we recognLie an accurate descripliori of tbe Iratciidi^ as it really exists. 
To tliis day. tliere is a considerable trade carried on by the CAinttf of Ynnan, cbiefly for 
the loltP of tlie article# enumerated above, as, foond iatiiese rivers. The amber mines of the 
Katfftdaayn have been long famed for the quantities of amber produced. The green stone 
Cyu) is found in most of the branches of ibe /rnwerf^I brought a .ipeciiueti from Mnn- 
cA^f which was found in the PhunffanJ —and thr l)rd priKtncos a stono, lln« nature of 
which we could not eiaetly ascertain fram the Skantt, for which (lie CAiVw pay a largo 
price*. It h to be remarked, that liitherto it lias not been asserted Uiut the river of 
Tkibtt enters Twiton; but to prove this, M. KuAPKOTlt cites " une cnlonnance do 
Khuqg-hi/" published tn 1721, I give the extract relating to this river at large, 

** II y a encore une nqtre riviere qui passe par Textreme fronti^re du Yun-nan, e'est 
le Pin-lang-kiang (llenve de J'Arec), i>a source eat dans le Nyari prmioce du Tubet, A 
feat du nioht Gangdis sur le moot Dnindjoiik-kabal, e’est d dire Iwncbe de chevat, Co 
lleuvo recoit plus b&i la nom de Yarou-dzangbo j it coule g^ni&raleDtent vers I'est, en 
d^'viant mi pen au sqd; passe par b pays de Dzangglie et la vtlle do JiJtnr goonggarj 
recoit le GuJdJao-mourcn; pins loin, se dirige an sod, traverse ime contr^-e hubtl^ par 
des hordes non somnises* ct entro dims le Ynniinn, pr^is do t'uncienne viNe de Yonog- 
tcliemi j il y porte le non de Pindnug^kiang. It quitte cette province an fort de Thie*py- 
kouan et outre dans le myautne do Miau-tian.'' 


1 have already mentioned that this ordoftnance was ptihhshed in 1721 j however, the 
Jesuits were employed in ywoon* in donslnietfng their map of the province in 1714 and 
1710, and they have neither introduced the SitmfM into yifnan, nor had ibeir inquiries 
elicited any aatisfaetory information concerning its course after leaving Thibet. P, Hrcis 
binjHelf .says, (he probahiy wrijfo after (be year 1721.) t« Maia, on va se deeburger 
Iti grande (leave Tsanpou? C esl sur qitoi on n'a riea de certain, II est vroiseiubluble 


• Otta tpcclM of gtnie tbrj «qdie lo lie unn m tiro, nhEQ Uiey lauacdlaicly decide to rrjecl it iie wortb^ 
lesi, or Id (ley ■ >Dm for It, 

t DdcripijiQii de I'EmpIre ds k Cbmc,^[9. SWI, 
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qu'il raiJe lit golplie de Bangal^car du moms o^i sciilt sqr^ineiit qii« des limites do 
Thibet tl VB Sud—oiiest u In mer* et qoe pur consequent i1 conle vers Aruceuir ou 
pres dc IV^mboneliQro dii Gouge duns le JklugiiU^ 

That the Jesiiits vuited the fxtrtme frontier^ we have evidence in their table of 
oltMtrvffi latitudes, in which we tind Iyiughan-h>uan. which is in the extremt 6?,TF.» Ltil, 
23° 4P 40^,** ** Ltiug. lb® 32^ (M)’’',' (west of PakiniJ. San-ta-foN is not included in 
this tables hut we ma) infer, from their infunning us that its poBitian U the result uf seve- 
rul triangles, that they were within sight of it, if uot at the place j still, however, hctweou 
*5hffj|-t<T-/oH and Ttny-ye-chtw, distant from each other about forty-two tuUes ouiv* and of 
which the pfisition of the last was observed (both latitude and longitude*), does M, 
Kl^APttoTii venture to introduce this imiuense stream, which, in the words of le P, 
Gaubil, is beaucoup plus considerable quo le Hounug-^ho et le grand Kiaog'^— 
" C’est 111 plus grande riviere que les Chlnois conuoissent.” 

It ij tho more unfuvoumble to M. Ki,avroth*s theory and urgument, that ht? has 
adapted the Bhaumo river as the cluuinel for the for we have such easily 

accessible proof that it is hut a rivulet Perhaps M.Ki,aphot{t had not seen Dr, 
IIa Wilton's luteresting accounts of the maps procured by hint at AmerapurQ: he would 
have observedf lluit the (BurmamJ JlraitmoM distiuguUk the Buhihq river us a KhiauMt 
or suiall river, in coiitradicUon to Alytrci, whicti is Uieir icrm for a large one. The OAiiurse 
w'ord yJAo, (which is applied by them to the Battmo rivulet,) has the same signilkatJon, 
according to Dr, Hamilton,^ I have long been aware, from die accotiuls of Mf&iunaSt 
Shams, and also of llie Chinese from Tifniiaa, mentioned in p, 350 of this Memoir, that Uic 
lianmo river is ouc of very small size. But I can venture to assert rouudiv what is more 
to the purpose^ 1 rest upon the same authorities, and 1 have examined, ut various Limes, 
at least a iiieu of the nations mentioned, besides Stngf&s^ who are in tlje habit of 

visiting the western port of Kuriuib ; that below the mouth of the J/dwWw/iy nver, w hich 
I place in lutitqde S?, the /ra*mrfi§ di>e5 uet either cater or proceed from IWaan. 


* Hitj iner«for« rcmiiocd si ipn^g tSino, 

t of a Mop of tb. U*tv,„p T.r-^ „d pw. ^ 

t [Hi 10, 

\ TUB /ramwfi at Gwitipberi-i, t, lie piiaci|(lt lUcui. 
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Thougli perfectly «atis6ed on llijs point from having- been so long- and so often engaged 
in the inqtiiryj I have recenUy questioned a BufTntm attendant, who has been with me 
since the capture of Ranffpurf and who came from Arntrupuraj his native oitj« hy the 
route of the Itawadit striking ofi^ where the or rivulet joins the 

great river. This man,'* in answer to my simple question as to (he size of the B/tanmo 
river, immediately replied—as large us the (the little stream run rung past Gher^ 

ffOnff, and Rangpur in Asamy} and he positively denies that any river joim the iraitHtdi, 
as far ap us he has seen tL 


" 1 was ossa red by the OJlice r wlm gave me the accotint of the Map here publishedi 
and who,, os belonging to PattmOr on the frontier of Chia^t must have been perfectly well 
informed,, that the Iraumdif or Kinnyf nga never enters the province of YuH/tan, but keeps 
far to the west of il» the whole principality of Pamwo being interposed^” (Hamilton, 
p. 36 of hhi Account.) 

In answer to this, M. K(,aproth could not again remind us that though (his may 
be true of the Irawadi of the Mranmas, it may not he so of the ** Jraicod^t of Geogra¬ 
phers lie would lie welt aware that the latter was nnderstnad and intetided by Ur. 
llASriLTOM, who perfectly well recollected the story of (he four Chinese of the Universal 
History. I do not think it worth wliile to enter On a discos^ion of iheir travels. Ha nil- 
ton hus said enongh on the subject; but Indeed it appears to me that citing such antbority, 
or the “ renseignemens autbentiqucih” of our great Geographer Urnnull, ia wilfully 
recurring for informntion to a period when much of what is now perfectly understood was 
the subject of mere conjecture. 

I wa.’i tusi^iircd by n party of Shams from Yaiinan, diat there is tin river to compare 
with the 6Wiy» Brahmaputra, within thirteen days' jonmey of Banmo. The river allud¬ 
ed to by tliem at that distance, appears to be the Lan^tsaa, or KtaHtonff-ttanff. Tlio 
Nou-iyany is, as we arc told by IIawelton, much inferior to the Irawadi at /lAanmo, 


* Ke bu eften ibowg cvnuderiMe totcUigfgce to seofniplilctl oisLlefs, 

t I( miut h4l bii* rarg4>ltcD, ihit. wbSls Dr. IIaVILTOK wu patining Uie^t St Awer apiirfl, EligtC wtrt 

there wme C'Aiurje AiDbunMlaTii from I'lriiAea, who pbo g^ve lilm iDformiitiiin. 
t They mi^httiiTe tmb^rktd gp the liver. 
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whicli u deseribcil to me as larger than the Sadiya BraAnaputrUj but inferior to the jreat 
united stream of tlio LaAit, 

If it were incombent ou tno to mention every Ktntement with wfaieb M. KLAPRorn 
has thought to strcnglhea Iiis arguments, I filioiilil have to quote P. Gaubii/s (mere) opi¬ 
nion, thatM, D'anvillu was rigtit in plftcing Ava on the great Varou Ssanjiau-^/Ae 
does not say a word about ita entering iMnnaw^-and the evidence of the maps published 
during the reign of KiriAN-LONo, on whJeb it is written in jlfontAon* eharacterji, 
opposite to where llie Dza^ryAo-tcAott or Yarou Dzany-Aou-tcAon leaves mArf, that 
this river passes tiinmgh tlio country of (or/fioJtfia;, and enters Yufinau; 

but, as I have proved satisfactorily, I hope, that so important an error has been eom- 

raitled on this pubt, surely that whole mass of evidence will no longer be thought trust¬ 
worthy, 

t 

Ilowerer, in jnslicc lo M. Klaproth, I must draw attention to lbs large eastern 
Unincli of Ibo IrawtKii, called in my map by its Sinj/a name, S/iimai Mo f—I a.,k, bad 
M. Kl,APRnTU been aware of Ibe eiisteace of tbis considerable river, shoiitd we ever 
bove beard of tlie Pm-toBy-imsy in runnan ? or seen Ilie petty ammo rivulet magnified 
into a migbty stream ' I Ibink net; and llioso wlio inspect my map will igreo will. me. 
With regard to the origin of the ,SAn»,o( He. I have no positive stalemonts to olTer, 
file Smy/o. are generally of opinion that it is somelliing larger than U.e western braacb, 
Iboogb not aiaierially, an<l it seems not at ail improbaUe Ibat it is the river mentioned by 
tbe old man who was captive amongst llie /,«»ios, as rising in the snowy mountains of 
lie Kfioao country, and flowing to tlic south near where he saw ihe source of Ibo 

CQstem branch of the Difiony turning to the N. AV. J 

If the opinion QtMandcAaiis and CAinfSi be dcaerving of coulidcnce, k not that of 
tlic ThiAttians resident upon ihe^awpo equally so? 


* ThM«iinp*iisvfl ted >f. KLjbmonrliiumi tfrof M;kii«*isar4»k,ii kwht u- v . 

•»p. II 1> wriltin ilinltiils in AfmSrAai, opport,, ts. ’•> Al«i. IjT- i «"«“ it in bii K»nd 

I Tbe LvjnUl Simj!fo$; U U nUa celled ^jud^-iha. 

i videp. in 9f nil aieBo-ir. 
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A party of Bhoti^a and J^htu&a. merchants^ one of ^bom had travelled from Lasm 
to Ptkint assured Mr. Scott at DnraTifft in Asam, (Ln 1820),^ that the BrahmapnlTat 
oa tlie hsuks of which they then stood^ is the Tsanpot or large river of Phibet. From 
Nipal, we understand, that the Tkibtiia$ts always assert the same thing, and referring to 
Turner for the opinions ho derived from them at Tesht>0 jtomtoOj we find a degree of 
aecamey in their idea of the river, which was not to be e^cpected. 

It passes Xrraia, and penetrates the frontier motmlains that divide Thibet from 
Atom. Ln this latter region it receives a copions sopply from die sucred fountaias of 
the BrahmajtMnd,* before it rashes to the notice of Europeans below Bujiffatnuilpw** 

The evidence derived indirectly from the TAiinr^ans at the soarces of the EraAina-* 
putra, has already been recorded, p.4lt) of this Memoir, and this, as I have there observed, 
deserves consideration more particalarly, since those people must be perfectly aware wbe* 
thor or not they are divided from the rest of Thibet by a large river. However, they not 
only deny tlie existence of such river, hut inform us positively tbat tbe Uhtasa river is 
the some as the Dihonp. 

I shall proceed to examine how far M. Kuaproth derives ad^Tinlngo by supporting 
his view with argiuneuts from FliysicaJ, Geography. 

He concludes that the groat periodical rise of the Jramarif, and its rapidity of current, 
COD only be ncconnted for by assigning it a distant source in the snows of 


* bvl not It ibat Unie an; D«lke of the Kind'. 

t He teftT* III lo « in Jm, p. iJS.** TUe Acilhflr ^if ihit clevar link work !iuiTd> th* opinioo tbn.t 

thetHtf<f^ fiiiugK et tbe tiver arc Attnbnulile to tbs mflEin^or the meWf in Ittu mimutiiixi of fo-r 

ulthoilgtt tbe JriiWiidi (]eTltf>i4 vuit iLipiilj of ire.ttr froii) lb* iiu.cn'fit^cii itreanji n'bt'Cb fljw froin tbs FoiMiiMtHir aod 
meotittini, yet it U ImpiNtible lliey con'td he » fwpidiy ivallDn by ibe rsia. u lo create IbU iiiduleD inereve 
of vraler/^ Surrlv a nuilden incveaic ii ttiiire likely to proceed frcoi nio then fitffii Ike ^j^tdital ueltluf of jddw. 
Th]^ Aullior fdttbet lufona ui, that flie peiioJEut liiioi^i aeo ((eaenlly liircD in nnmkeir ia one KaMi:, odJ Ikit 
Ike levt Ii itie rarernnner ef the rtve/i ebbiof lo Lli Loifeat Itele. BtlcUJLHAH uyj, ikalit be^ia lo Tall on the 
l*th Sepirmber, Then |be kit indden tUc occar* aii periiMl vihea we knew tkit ibe iDOWiinfTer very litUo 
further dimiantioD. After Ihe rapid IhawiofMay nnd Jotie, tbore reraiiiu tjo greet portloa of llie Dum of mow 
which b litn&led wHbln ictck of tbe mu « kHucucc. 
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I shaW hhow^ on the o6ier bnnd^ that fumi^hns us with Uie coDolqeion diatwitKo 

in the liznits prcscibed by my researchoiii to the stiTUces <if 6ie Irmca/ii^ there l& sutlicient 
space for the formeliun of a river of magnitude, and tiic question will then appear to 
hioge upon this point. What is the magnitudoof this river compared with otliorH** 

We have certuiiiLy been told tliBt, in the rainy season, it would he impofisihle to nuiLe 
way against iU impetuous corrent, were it not for tlie strong southerly breezes which then 
prevail; but to tlioso wbo ore acquainted with the and Brahmaputra.f this is saying 

no more thau that it resembles those rivers in die periodical diltieuldes of its uarigution: 
and when we farther recollect ibiit the Iravradi is, in one place, contracted in breadth by 
its liigh banks to four btimired yards J (of which we have no similar instance in the otheia§) 
we cannot consent la allow that the difficulty of stemming its current is a convincmg 
argument of iU superior importance. 


‘ Haring tlic dry moqibs of January, Febraary, Mortb, and April, the waters of Ibc 
JratcoJi subside into a slrenm ibul ij barely navigable: freqeent sbools and bonks of 
sued retard boat, of bartben.l I see here," soy. Dr. Bucuakom in bis Jonmo), 
" some boats poled olottg in Ute very middle of tie river, where there does not appear to 
lie mori! tliaa ai.\ or eight feet water: It is deeper, however, towards Uio steep Iwuiit.’’ 
Dr. HAVttbTONlf soys of it genefolly. Ibot it is equal to the Gangf. or Brahmaputra. 
and I am not aware tliat any one has rated it higher, but Officers, whom I have questioned 
oa the subject, who Lad sufficieol opportunity of forruiog a judgment during their long 
sojoan. oa .u books, in the curse of the late war, eomporathe Jeo-odi, above iu Junedon 


* ri U III ht regretted tbat ibou wlht hid the 
velocitjr of mneat. 

t Tlifl Ihltiir puiicaiulj, 

4 Two3ffir*Jii Ati. 


oppoituDitf did not give m ■ tretion eflliiB ead the 


G.».o. HOI. rsstio. ths Br.A^f. 1 .. „ lie .f 

uu owenetlv br<«#iorln ^ Iwitl in* n^ewilH.d lo be nioortd 

•Wis, t. as« Of >" !■«- esd ,/ Os,.Lor 

iwl bsoa tw„„.«,. J.,, i„,„„ ^ A.euir'har'li'i''^ ‘•‘‘''i' 

rsaisUsblo -loa,.iwp,do,So,rp™,o,C^ ‘ bill, . Jbuso. ol dii,,, „i|„, ,„j u,„o»s.a. 

I Sjiftn* Etmbtiiy, p, 34, ed. of ism. 

^ Voiei, Edinbtifib PhUowphlcil JtHiriwI, p. ar. 
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wiUi the Krnduaym to the Ganpfs opposite Futtehghur, and consider it generailj as very 
inferior to the Gamgrt. where having received its vast supplies from the Goggra and the 
Soan, it spreads its great breadth over the plains like some greet inland sea.* 

But I am not anxious to deny high rank to the Jraveadi. I am only jealous of iU 
taking precedence, without authority, of its noble compeers. 

I may assume, I believe, that the magnitudef of the rivers of similar countries 
bears always some proportion to the space:^ drained, so that knowing the extent of 
country, an estimate might always be formed of the comparative magnitude of its rivers : 
provided, however, that the aimilarity of the districts compared, extend to the climate os 
well os other physical features. 

For comparison with the district drained by the Irawadi, particularly on the upper 
part of its course, no country could be more happily seJected than Agam, similar to it, us 
far as we are informed, in every particular. ITie elevation not materially differing, the 
rains commencing at the same season and equally abundant, the same large proportion of 
kill tract to plain country, and high mountain ranges, supplying in each the distant sources 
of their larger streams. 

Atam, with its bordering districts, including from the meridian 90® 30' of longitude 
on the west, to the heads of the sacred Brahmaputra on the cast, and from the crest of 


*^'***' ntnic «y sulhority. f wosld sot reit 

ni«ch, however, on whst inw«C necemrily be m rsgue tu any ptrMa'i opioioQ of the conpsrslive rasgnitBde of 
liven wliea formed wilboat lafficieoi dots. 

t Limitiog the acose of msguitode to the more legilioiste one u spplied to riven. 

t It doe* sot sppeor of moch iaportaoce whether the extent drained be comidered, or the Mlnal Icngih* 
of the cowti** of the river*, a* it will bo found thst these bear • near proportios to eaeh other; for Instance, the 
Gan^n, down to dUahaW, draiiu 7*0 squara degree*; the Jaaisa to the same point, drain* X7 I •(|ttaro degree* | 
the proportion b I to I 4J. The sun of the length* of the riven forming the Gaagea to dUahaAwd, b two thootaiKl 
three hundred and 6fty mile*, ai»d of the Jamaa, ten thousand and Mventy, which give the proportion I tod-W. 
It U not pretended that these uesMire* are arwatr. They were made on Caav** Urge map, and another 
^ wale, would exhibit more water*C 0 Br»e*. For the number of aiver* introduced in a map, mneb must 

depend on the mode of sorvey, whether detaUed or not; ia thb, probably, the caotral dbtricU watered by the 
coutiibnton to the Jnnaa have the adrantage. 
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the HMaya (whidi generally device between tlie 28= a.id2[P pnraUels of 

laUlnde.) «« the oorlh to the line, (wliicli can be tnieed wiUiout the hazard uf ouch error) 
separating on the south isfi sources of the rivers contrilratiug to the lirahmapuira within 
these limits, from those flowing in the opposite direction, is an extent of abocit 1 j' 3 
square degrees. 

The JraiMw/i, according to my map, ilrauLs up to the City of Amerfipurat I3'i) square 
degrees, oxcluding, of oomrse, in this tstumilion, the whole tract whence the Jkcj^nifwuytt 
draws its supplies. 

Then, were tlie Saapo supposed to contrihute to neither of tliese rivers, it w'oiiUI be 
hiir 1o coinjtaro Uio /fra^»iayja/r<* at Goalpara, with Uie Jraioodi at Amerapura: but 
who will ventore to do this ! Add, ia imagiunlion, the Sanpa to the Irmuadif and theii 
by how large a g nan titjrf ought the Iratradi nl Antetapura, to exceed the SrtthtHapulra 
at Goalpara —hut who of tliuse who have seeo the two rivers, shall we find willing to 
grout the possibility of such excess , or who will not indeed assort the reverse as the 
fact. 


We can easily estunate the qniintity of water drawn hy the BrahjHaptttt‘a from the 
tract within the limits mentianed, since we know the entire discharge at Coalpara^ and 
also llie discharge of the the I}iboagt and the Brahmupatroj separately in the 

neighbourhood of Sadi^a, 

In Jamtnry 1828, the quantity of water discharged by the JJrnAnHtpufrn 
at GtMilparat inclnding tlie Bontuh, was, (wrr second, . *.,, *.Cubic feet, 1,43,188.}: 


* auj Uie S4itf9 htlogelker cicludeU, 

t Hm! ta tw hided U bot M great 4i trilboot cDmiderttioii be iijlleijfiftled. It mntt b« reEol- 

Veckd how Viren «tiukotity ef r«jn TiiUi in ibo Herited rp^tloo of rHibcl'. We tio inromud thet in pirti of thoit 
conotrj, Doilliet mtn nor how ItTo knowu to litl, oad Ihm jiOmc nKHititilcii, of tbe greiit elevnilnq of UiirtFon 
tbmiuid fift (liTeuteeD. thoiubod 1) ito Dover covered witb vdow, 

t Ata icconttt hei. heu glveo of ibe pumavr of tabirj thi* Seettoa, uad fifcianpRliog ihidiicfasrge. 
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Brooglit forwttitl, 

Captain BsdfORD j^vcs ilia tliscliargc cif llie Dihon^i at llie some seoiMJti 
«fth<*yeiir* fifty-six tiiousatid five handred and siity-fotir feet, but tlio nmall 

rivialet, tailed the La/i,js here included, say. ... 

Beinain Cubit: feet, 90^188 

Here tlien is proof, in an instance of ibe fact, that in a country (and climate) aUniliur to 
of the extent of 15 3 square decrees, a river of such iui|iortaiica as one dbcliarg^ 
in^, when at Uie Lowest ebh, ninety Ifitniaand cubic feet per second, may have itx orig:in, 

Rrsnull has stated the onliro disebar^e of llio Ganges, in die dry season, at eisfhty 
thousand cubic feet; bnt be has perhaps overrated it since tke quantity of water fiowing 
past die City of Benares in April last, was found to be no more than sixteen dioiisuod+ or 
seventeen thousand feet [ler second. ' 

But the whole extent drained by the Iratcadi, iiicliiding its several contrihutors down 
to the head of the Delta, or to the point where it remains on undivided stream, is ibirty- 
three square degrees: it follows that, without clmming a larger space for the origin of the 
hawatli Iban what appears dno toitfrom die result of ray researches, the probability is 
in favor of iU discharging in the viciiuty of Prome, in ibo dry season, upwards of one lack 
and eighty thomiond cubic feet per second, or lhal it is there larger by one-fourth than llic 
Brahmaputra at Goalpara, 

a. 

I regret that I want data for continuing the comparison through dio rainy season. 
The only fact that 1 can slate, connected with a rise in the Brahmaputra, is, dial on the 
2d Slay, 1825, when a consideriiblc extent of its sands yet remained uncovered, it dischm^ed 
three lacks and seventy*five llioiisand cnhic feet per second, above the month of tlie Dtkfto 
river, to which raioit be added (say) forty thousand feet, for the Bari Lahit, which sepa¬ 
rates from the inoiri stream a few miles up the river. 

The nhjectioii has l>ecn made that the Sanpo, where Uis lost in is nece&sarily 

a very large river, and on the other hand, that the where I last saw it within die 


* And UiB cantlfntni* leTTttci'Tii'H. 

t Pat iMi ioransuniDO, I im indcbled to ibc Ltndowiof J. Ptisasr, Emj. 
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motinfAlns, ii too small to be ihc elianni-l of socli a stream, Tlie first port of tbrs objec¬ 
tion has been answcml in n foregoing note, but mneh more might beatldnced to pmtf ihnt 
n nver liiiving its risie in and (lowing lliroagb that arid and elevated tracts most be very 
inferior in comparison with one draining n coontry with a moist climate t lint* * * * indeed, the 
op lotheninety-sevenlb degree oflongitode. drains a amaller space tlian the G<inffts 
to Bv/mrM. the former being ;J3'8 degrees* and the latter 37 0 degrees, yet it is consider* 
nbly larger, Tlio second objection bn* also been met in a note to a former part of tins }>uper, 
Tmc, the was but one handred ynrdsf wide, yet ibc steep slope of the mountain s 

sides induced an impression tliat the bed must possess immense depth: bnt pqrsuc the 
ftucstioR to calcaialinn, and all appearance of ditGcnlly vanishea, Snp[Ki 5 e the discharge 
still fifty tboDsand feel per second, and the mean velocity of the corrent at that spot Uirco 
miles per hour, the mean depth required to give that dischnrgo is bat tliirty-soven feet — 
llu* mean depth in the dry season Goatpara, where the breadth is twelve litindrefl 
yardsp is twenty-one feet, and the depth of'the principal channel there tlilrty-tlireti 
feet. And supposiag the discharge the same, and the velocity no more than two miles 
an hoar, the mean depth reqoiced is but fifty-five feet! also, I conceive, far within the 
bounds of possibility. 


It must not be fergottenj, that tn connect, the Sanpo with tlie Iratradt, according to 
M. Klapbuth'S view, not less than four handreii and fifty niLIea (by flie most direct 
possible roate) must be added to file course of the Sanpa, ever and above what is 
necessary to conned it with the DiAow^. This » not lua only difficulty! tn addition to 
ihosc I have already staled; hia Becond map still requires cooBiderable alteraUons in 
longitude to bring in my Surveys, cramping still more the crowded streams, which, witli 
most iionatuial purallelisin, crawl in nearer contig^iity llmq is known in any other part of 
the world, tbrongU hi» map, Iwtwcen iho sources of the Hrahmaputra and Cdiaa. 


Notice lias already been laLeo, in ou excellent article]; an the subjet^t, in the Oriental 
Quarterly 3Iaga2ine,that M, Klaprottj was entirely mistaken in soppoaing llial ToftNEii 

* f.tw tb« faiKh«t ef th. to the tidny^&m of JtUltUe lometim.. . n..! 

toOTc. SI, KLArsinn’R mop nouLd niter ^ iptce. ’ ***** ' (tntfl 

1 Tai bfndlli h <^4 to b« (nttoT forUicr witVio tb« WU*. 1 hire len « emoc brldcp of el,hi* .• . 

, UtUHiroD iLo Coorae af Um Drcsi Atfor of Thibtt. 
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did not lidte any astranDmica] obdert^lionj! for tie positioti of or Ttsha L&mhu, 

ood of the confitiquoot error wliich he hEUi probably cummilted to altering the latitude of 
Lassa one degree*. The whole of tJie lower p-art of tlio Stuipo^ from ha^a eastward* jntflerj 
a similoT alteration in hi« map, which has given room (in space) for the formation of a con¬ 
siderable river, colled by M. Klaproth* Mon CAu* evidently the Om CAn of RENSKLt,, 
and our *yuA<jnyAt>i* thougli M, Klaproth now considera it to be our This 

river has not, however* so much as six sqaare degrees allotted to it; bat if the coqrso of 
the Sanpo be restored to its former parallel of latitude* nod the SuhansMri introduced— 
no insignificant river, since it discharges* in die dry season, si:cteea thousand feet per 
second—the space for Uie gprowth of the Dihon^ will be, in M, KLAPROTH^?^ map, most 
sadly curtailed—reduced, indeed* to nothing, 

I tliink that I have hinted at the probable cause of all the discussion which we liave 
bad on Uiis subject tn the early part of this Mi'MUoir^ The Brahmaputra was described to 
us as a diminished stream* little more than a hill torr^unt,” and it seemed very improba¬ 
ble, that such a small body of water could run the distance it is represented or supposed 
to do.' The l^iAon^, in which alone we could look for a continaatian of tlio was 

totally lost sight of4 and long remained forgotten. Time was given to originate Theories,§ 
and Ut search for Gedgrapbical ane(^dot05 amougst antiquated CAtJtCJre documentSt and 
the delay which occurred in famishing information from hence, (from tho spot) allowed 
conjectnre to grow into certainty* 


• The Idnst who weresent to lorrr^ TA^Jwl, were milhraiiiiciedi, Utlmcted for the parpoeet It It IihtiJIj 
(K wlblc Itiii the; cm have erred oni! degree of litilude Id ibelr earfey af the Ihoftduience beltreeq Imjs ud 
(ebfldi one hundred Rud Afty tnilei) onj iMr poillW of the InUer ■[recA dotHy vrlih ibot given 
by Turmko* from abtervetioa. I wwjIJ uot couteiid for iheie extrfnt Bccurmey* ot even for tn spproiijn«lton lo 
•ccQi^ry, oieepllDg in the poiltiaa of plscei Bctndly la Uielc eoule. They team m bive pouewd very lUUe 
judciaent. 

t Thb would havo ippeored from the fint, ted Ueutodonl Borltox^i Bcnuqt of tbe dbcbarKe of Ibe rivet* 
been pabllihed. 

t It wv B 0 ver *4vertcd to u t river of creol tmiurloDce, lilt s letter of mine to the Editor* oppeared jo tbs 
OoTeromeatOaxetlr, aboal Jumary IBKl. 

S' CoptiiiL ^cLacHLAn t Theory"^ sppea.red Id the Edinburgh Pbilotopblul JonrcLil. 
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V, 


CENSUS 

OF THE 

POPULATION OF TILE CITY OF BENARES. 


n \ 


Bx JAMES PRINSEP, Bsa. t . b. s. 


In the year l&OOt a Census of the Population of this City was taken hy 
ZuLFiCAR Ali, Kotwa!, under the orders of the Resident, Mr. Deane, 

which was puMiahed as an Appendix in Lord Valentia^s Travels in 
India, 

Benares was there stated to contain about thirty thousand houses and 
S13C hundred thousand inbahitanU; but very htlle examination of tlie data 
upon which the latter assumption was made, would have been sufficient to 
prove its total inaccuracy. The houses were classed according to their 

height, and an assumed rate of population was assigned to each, thus_ 

« 

Brick Houses of 1 story were supposed to contain I5 persons. 

Ditto of 2 ditto ..f, 20 

Ditto of 3 ditto.. fji 

Ditto of =1 ditto 40 

. of 5 ditto . ‘*100 

Ditto ...... of 0 ditto . 150 

and the whole statement was of the game extravagant character. 
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The Kotwal, doubtless, was interested in swelliiig the list of towns¬ 
people, whom it was his duty to keep in suboidinaUon; and SItai. Sish, 
Mr. Deane's Mfmshi, who drew up the account, may have thought it 
complimentary to his master to magnify the importance of the place 
under his rule i hut it is difficult to forbear smUing at tlie ultra display of 

their zeal and diUgence in the classification of >* jitrpecirrf perW in the 

town : Thus, after a catalogue of the trades and sects, we find inserted 
the followmg curious item : 


** Badroash—Those Tsho are ready to commit forgery. 

Ditto to give false evidence*. 

Ditto to commit theft, ..*. 

TliAngi* or those who employ thieves. 

Gamblers, .. *. *.. v 


40 houses* 
400 ditto, 
200 ditto, 
30 ditto. 
40 ditto. 


Persons who have been taken up for theft, 

Persons who have been engaged in brawls, Stc, .... ♦, 

Persons who have a pugnacious disposition, 

Persons without any profession, and therefore strong > 
auspeciedi . . ... ... . J 


130 

100 

400 

200 


When engaged in making a Map of the Town in 1822, I could hard- 
ly'fail to entertain suspicions of Zulvicau’s vague estimate, and I '<^ ould 
have attempted a more accurate enumeration hud not apprehensions 
existed among the Civil Authorities that an enquiry* of such a nature 
would be likely to lead to disturbance and dissatisfaction among the 
people. This opinion was grounded on the occurrences of more than 
one period, when an unpopular measure, on the part of the English 
Government, had given rise to disaffection, and even to open resistance in 
the Town ; and, indeed, as long as such erroneous ideas of the magnitude 
of tlie place prevailed, there was room for alarm at the slightest symptom 
of turbulence on the part of the populace. 


» 
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During elic operations of the Committee of ImptOTemcnt, founrled by 
Governor General Ada,, i„ ,«i3. a more constant intercouree aith the 
Natives soon convinced me that there could be no difficulty a hatever in 
obtaining the desired information, provided the real motives aere declared, 
and any incipient alarnm at once quieted by unreserved explanations! 
e classification of the and streets for the assessment of the 

a small tax levied for the purpose of cleaning and 

repairing the street drains, atlorded a convenient pretext for the com 
mencement of the llegister. as the more direct prosecution of the object 
was interdicted, but all precautions of this nature were, in fact, unnecessa 
ty. and only tended to impede the progress and iiijare the arrangement 
o the matter, which it thus occupied two years to bring to completion. 

n ot cr grounds, the City of Benares prevented facilities for the prose¬ 
cution of statistical enquiries, from its division into numerous or 

vards. under the protection of a police on the phatekbandi system, so 
ailed from the ph&leks or gates of each mekala, which were, in former 
days, regularly closed at night. The watchmen are well acquainted 
W 1 1 every house within their beat, and can generally tell the names 
nd circumstances of their various iamates: with the assistance of these 
mca, who also pointed out the limits of the mekaiu. ray enquiries were 
contmued from house to house, either addressed to the householder 
mmselves or to servants and neighbours. The cb»n,ars of the 
* >mg daily admittance to each house to remove dust and rnbbish. 

re ““"d to be useful auxiliaries in checking the estimates of population 
derived from other sources. 

In some chiefly where the richer classes resided, more dif¬ 

ficulty was experienced in obtaining accurate returns than « others ■ bnt 
tn g^erel the results are worfliy of confidence. I have frequently ques- 
lonod native visitors as to the number of inmates in their bouses and 
ave been surprised at its close accordance with the Begister. To 
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ascortilin however the degree to which it might be trusted, a few 
in different parts of the town, were selected for a careful re-examination 
by myself, and the opportunity was taken to insert separate returns of 
the males and females of each family, and further to distinguish the lodg¬ 
ers from the proprietors* Into these points the Ldtas had not been per¬ 
mitted to enquire, on account of the delicacy of the natives, particularly 
die Muselmans, on the former subject* No reluctance, however, was 
shewn in affording to myself such additional information, except among 
Muselmans of rank, who sent me the details of their household in closed 
letters rather than declare them vivd voce in the street. 

In the re examination I found the houses in almost every case faith¬ 
fully described: the householders’ names were also correct, unless where 
death or sale had induced changes in the course of two years i the num¬ 
ber of inmates fluctuated a good deal, but not more llian could be explain¬ 
ed from the continual change of guests and lodgers* To render the work 
complete, aCensusof thcCn'^il Station and the Cantonment of Secrole was 
afterwards added, as well as of sixteen villages in the vicinity which may be 
considered as immediately dependent upon the European establishment* 

The Register is in the Ndgari character, and lias been deposited in 
the office of the Governor GeueraVs Agent at Benares; a copy in the 
Devaudgari character, is lodged in the Society’s Library* The materials 
ore arranged in nine columns, in the following order ; 

1. Number of the House. 

3. Name of Proprietor. 

3 and 4. Caste and profession of ditto* 

5, 6 and 7. Number and structure of C/touks* 

8. Height of tlie House in stories. 

9. Number of Inliabitants* 

A 4 
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At the close of each mehala is given a summary or gotkwara. As the 
Mfin/o* are not arranged according to any system, a double index has 
been appended, for alphabetical reference and for the distinction of the 
Town divisions. A general abstract of the whole, in English, forms the 
record now submitted to the Society. 

I will now beg leave to recapitulate some of the results of the Census. 

I- The number of houses nearly corresponds with Zulpicab Ali’s 
statement, being nearly thirty thousand; but there must have been a 
considerable increase of buildings towards the south and west of the town 
since 1800 ; as has beeh observable within the last few years on the side 
ofSecroleiwecan hardly, therefore, allow that the dimensions of the 
town have remained stationary during die last thirty years, although 
seemingly borne out by the above coincidence. 

2. The gross population of the City may be stated at one hundred 
»nd eighty thousand souls; while Secrole and the vicinity contain 
twenty thousand, making a total of two lakhs; much beneath the for- 
mer estimate, but still amply sufficient to justify the tide of a populous 

c>ty for Benares exceeds in population either Edinburgh or Bristol and 
is twice as large as Botterdam or Brussels. 

o the stanstical report of Mr. (late the Hon'hle) W. B. Bavnev. It migh? 

,r.!r “f >■« Gq.™, j uL 

the average more coasicierabtv hnf 

tcract such a tendency. I„ the Lt I n '='»tn- 

Register, does not express n \ 

“ Quadrangle ” of a ten ^^*''** ^ ^ '>'■ 

ngle. of a tenement capable of being separately occupied or 
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rented. Wherever space will allow it, Indian houses are built with an 
open court in the centre, towards which the apartments front on all aides; 

A house of any magnitude comprehends severel such compartments, and 
is assessed according to the number of these, as separate-houses, in the 
levy of the Behri. the Phdtekbandi, or any similar tax: the average 
inmates of a large house therefore, will be, properly speaking, some 
multiple of seven, the mean rate per ettouk. Again, the lower stones of 
such houses are divided off into small shops, facing the street, which are 
tenanted, during the day only, by artisans and tradesmen : and further, ilie 
domestic servants of the upper classes, with very few exceptions, sleep at 
their own houses in the suburbs, and are included in the Register of those 
quarters, so that it often hapimns that the largest mansions are the most 
thinly peopled. This explanation is deemed necessary on account of the 
great discrepancy between the Kotwal’s estimate of the number of inmates 
in the larger class of houses and my own results. 

4. If the seventeen »,e&ala! of the second examination may be 
taken as a fair average for tlie whole town, the number of lodgers rather 
exceeds that of householders; among the latter are included also those 
who hold pai>li tenures, paying ground rent to the Zemindar without 
any specific tcrift of lease; a system which is generally prevalent m the 
suburbs or kacha tuehalas, such as Piri, Aliphra, Assi, Stc. 

5. The proportion of males and females appears to he very nearly 
on an equality both in the City and in Secrole: there is, however, a defi¬ 
ciency in the amount of female children, which is also observable in the 
Butdwan Tables. This may be partly owing to the system of early 
marriage, which causes the removal of girls from their parents’ houses at 
a tender age, and partly to the frequent inclusion of girls with hoys 
in the general term “ iarW,” when they are spoken of by their rela- 

tions. 
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6. Tlie proportion of children to adults, as might bo expected, is 

laach smaller in the City tlian iti tlieTiUages aroiititl Secrole; where the 

ratio of one to two and a qaarter, is closely in accordance with Mr. Ba vley', 
statements. 


The Regtster U capable of affording other information which I 
ave not yet found leisure to extract. One of pri.icipal curiosity would 
be the relative number of Hind.'i and Mohammedan inhabitants, The omis- 
amn, however, m of less consequence, because another distinct method of 
0 aitung tins branch of mformation was adopted, which, though notcapa- 
of the same degree of accuracy, may be assumed as tolerably correct in 
•^lativc numbers, while it forms a coliaterol check upon the Census itself. 

of sn!w“i“‘‘“'‘ r clrcnmstances of their castes, and 

into a nu™! ““J P^ofe^ions as nro of a similar exclusive character, 
headman T ' doited among themselves under a 

Dulpati, &c. Many of the Muselman trades are similarly eonstitu J 

!cZ2Z7r'T community isossembied 

to every duit member of U.e clan. Lists of their clansmen, therefore 

easilyTtlahir orLTff^”"^ 

sects of BraLmans, wrjio li^ld go 
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Where there were no ChoudrU, as with the K(i£tlis, or mmdrs, 
&c., I was obliged to have recourse to actual - investigalion throughout 
the melialas in which they were known chiefly to reside. With the 
JuMhaSt or weavers, I took advantage of one or two large feasts given by 
principal weavers on the marriage of their children. The number entered 
for these and a few other classes, must be held only as approximations; 
while on the contrary many of the items in the catalogue, where the autho¬ 
rity is given, arc precise and accurate enumerations. I have; on this 
account, inserted the names of my informants, or the authority whereon 
each return is quoted. 

The population of Benares, according to this mode of reckoning, 
falls considerably short of the number given by the regular Census. By 
increasing each item about one-sixth, to cover omissions of children in the 
Chondriii’ estimates,and unavoidable oversights in the list itself, it might have 
been easily made to coincide in amount, but it is more satisfactory in its 
present form, as pointing out the limits of error. The descriptive nomen 
clature of the principal persons, Miiseliaan, Mindd, MeMJaji^ Pandit^ and 
Pnkh\ which accompanied the map of Benares presented to the Society 
in will be found of use in explanation of the present list. In the 

catalogue of Hindus, it may he remarked, there is no separate entry for 
“ Gentlemen'* as with the Mttselnians. The reason of this is that every 
Hindu, of whatever rank he be, belongs to a particular caste. Thus the 
Rajah of Benares is included in the Bhuihdr caste, and the tables of 
Brahmans, Kshetris, Vaistfos and Sati^asi Fakirs (or Gosalns) comprise 
persons of all trades and professions. 

The Husclmans apparently form but one-fifth of the population, 
and are not more numerous than the Brtihtmns alone; very few of 
them reside withtn the City, properly so called, which is almost exclusively 
Hindu* 

n 4 
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On occasions of edipsca, roligioua [festivals and M^hs, Benares js 
welJ known to be crowded with an influx of pilgrims, not only from the 
neighbourhood, but from every part of India. I once endeavoured to 
make an estimate of their numbers, and as the subject is connected with 
my present enquiry, I here introduce the substance of a memorandum 
on the subject, insetted in the proceedings of die Committee of Improve- 
mcnts at tbe time. 


“ For three days and nights previous to the Eclipse of the 21st May 
1820, C/taprdm and Bearers were stationed,-in paire, at tbe five principal 
approaches to the City, for the purpose of counting the passengers by 
means of small pebbles, which they threw into a bag as the people 
passed. The Ferry people had also directions to supply returns, but 
It is feared that they may have purposely underrated the number of per¬ 
sons crossing from tbe south of tbe river. The results were as follows : 


I^atidWs gonden, 
Well north of 

Ous6h O'anj, near the 7\Mi 
Jlanurndn P/tdtck\ 


im Mly, 

aOth M«y, 

Slit SfEy. 

Totil. 

330 

1,250 

11,800 

13M6 

715 

1,250 

9jm 

11,000 

. 151 

457 

4,550 

5, T 56 

, 75 

075 

2,071 

3,721 

211 

450 

3,244 

3,005 

of the tow'it and vicinitv, 

37,830 


800 


Ferrj^ at JinJ G/iof during three days, omit- > 

ting cominon passengers,... * J 

Ditto Jtymaudii and Gai GUt . 400 

Ditto Kpn Ghat. 20 tl. May, . c .9 

fJitto at Mdnmajtfiii, Sivdfa, Pdm Ghdl 1 

say, .. > 1200 

Add for all the other approaches to the Town, say, 
Total strangers at the Eclipse. 2 l 3 t May, iB-20, about 


2,47-5 

ld,OOlJ 

55,000 
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It should be reroarked that the coucourse at this eclipse was very 
small, and by no means to be compared with that of November 1825, 
when fortvorfifty lives were lost in the press of the bathers on theGhnts^ 

Hence it is not unreasonable to conclude^ that the accession to the 
population on such occasions some limes even surpasses a hundred thousand 
persons. 

The gross amount of the principal articles of food consumed, 
affords a tolerable tnetbod of computing or checking the comparative 
magnitude of places inhabited by similar races of men i and if these data 
could be ascertained with sufficient accuracyi the absolute population 
might even be calculated therefrom. 

Grain would appear to be the best test to eniploy in such an estimate^ 
being tlie most bulky, as it is tUe most universal article of food ^ but since 
it is not subject to a Town Duty at Benares, the quantity annually im¬ 
ported cannot be easily ascertained. 

Salt is nearly of equally general consumption, although on a com¬ 
paratively minute scale. As far as my own enquiries furnish data,* onO' 
nintli of a maund per man per annum, is a fair average consumption; 
anti this rate, upon a population of one lac and eighty thousand, ivould 
yield an annual total of twenty thousand maunds ; now this is in close 
accordance with the Custom House Returns, allowing a fraction for salt 
smuggled into the Town out of the regular channels. 

Upon other articles, such as ghU tobacco, &c. less reliance can be 
placed, because they must be esteemed luxuries rather than necessaries. 


* Among ihe laboiuiiig classes, I nsuoit lIic me per ninn, ibrce seers; which Is. sccarding to 
ihetnMlves, a Dunimum. And servants conBume/rooi four (o six seers: gtive 

me an arctage of nine or ten seers; with the nclier clsues it may bo double or treble this Bmount 
from wastage, and sonie allowance must be made for cattle nnd other sources of coosuiapticiD. I 
have assumed four and a half seen as the mean. 
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I have, lioircTer, appended a uble of several, obtained from the Custom 
House, which may prove useful in making comparisons with other Towns 
r am indebted to Mr. R. N. H.Minvo.v, Magistrate of Benares, also 
for a further table of the price of different varieties of grain for a period of 
twenty-one years inclusive. 

One of the chief utilities of a correct Census is, that it introduces a 
nght understanding as to what should be the produce of any tax levied 
upon the food, the houses, or tlie inhabitants of a Town. 1 remember once 
hearing a public functionary upbraided for laxity of diligence, because 
tlie consumption of -/«' in the City of Benares fell so far short of what 
might have been expected upon a population of six hundred thousand souls! 
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peiToixn the duty of puja 
daily at teinplelp on atiprnd, 
for individuaJs, 

^ome few Pandits, and Kliy* 
^ idtl,' or Uti'inf ud charity. 


507 



L^diebp iJabart 

Tolakiap 

Bafjj^nup «*** 

Kbam nbacUp 
Atilcrbcdi, 

Mdlhabi, .... 

:Surati, 

Modam Sarati, 

700 

125 

m 

73 

100 

33 

33 

33 

Enqtiirr, 

Baliijl Ru^naibji, 
Ralaiijip 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

From Ibe Doab. 

> 

1140 
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CENSUS OF THE POPULATION 


Rrikhmaiisi 

Niitnlicr 

Mciriira, BLat, ,,,, 

17ft ' 

MarnsS, ,,,, 

7 

TriwAri, 

7 

DongiirptiraUbat, ,, 

Ml 

Sannii, 

03 

Malnri Urahmans,.. 

76 

Bat udara, ,,,, ,, 

33 


43U 

Khf!rea'£l, 

UWft 

Kbamnja, ,, ,, 

too 

Bidmik. 

11 

Pirtibkantin,.. 

m 

DidAwal, 

65 

SH IbaJj, 

250 

Jamhfi, 

10 

Narmdeo, ,, 

Ift 

Kailcwal *. 

10 

Choubi!tBp „ 

27 

Palliwkl, 

83 


Od whose aiilliarilyi 


Rnlanj], 

diUo« 

dlUo, 

diilo, 

diUO, 


SurajjiLilh Dub^t 
Kntnnjl ami enquiry, 
iliilov 
Moti Lfil, 

JZiitnnjl and enquiiy^ 

dUto, 

lIllLu, 

diltn* 

dilta^ 

ilitliOt 

dilio^ 


Proftjsion ot octiupcition^ 


. KhymU, Nouliniii unil Gu- 
^ mulling. 

J 


Tlie p^re&ter part are Merchant**^ 
sonic live un ebarily^ ii-t. 


1070 


Puchplioa, 

Rudicn nagarS, 
ihanilu, 

Kanddra, 

Kajiwrn, 


tldambwarp 
Kharacbala, 
bhirga^-a, „., 

Kamluia, 

borwaiUp ».». 

Farbhwkar, 

ilailh^lup t.t. 

8auiorm, 

Gojprl^, „„ 

Motalu, 

Taped han bbaitii, 

SaiHiKar Gop4li,.p. 
Mrdtpurtia^ 

Likiia phutkal, p,. 



Bbojak, 


Bansi 

Jharula 


PAN’Cn CAUB. 


77 

S7 

77 

4S 

27 


dUto, 

dlUdp 

dillo, 

Ralnnilp 

ditto. 


21 

27 

7(1 

tb 

3^ 

37 

m 

57 

12 

17 

OT 

26 

10 


ditio, 

ditle, 

ditto, 

RatanJI ondi enquiry, 

diiiOp 

ditto, 

ditta, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

diiio, 

ditto, 

ditto. 


12 

BT 

7t> 

UtVt 


ditto, 

dittOp 

dlttOp 


Parobits and PnjltKs of the 
Jya re ligioD and of Uiu Os vi|j. 


Kut^ltub) brabmaoiip 
Samaria, 
Saoourih, 
Jijaulia, 


K'iOO 

OT6 

27 

e&xi 


Ridbya Dbar, 
Gaoi'nb Itatt, 
Cbakai), 


Of tariouji professions ; 
Hone very rlcfa. 


























OF THE CITY OF BENARES. 
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Bribmans. 

Number 

On abav; autboritj. 

Profession or occupation. 

Gaar, Sri Qaur,. 

Adi Gaur,. 

Sri Gaar Marwarl,. , 

G»nr. 

Hirania. 

Kirtnia. 

Bir^awar waJa, 

Silujana. 

Girnaria,. 

20 

1500 

36 

160 

76 

36 

30 

67 

7 

Gan^ah Oatt, 

Sita RAm, 

Ratanji, 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto. 

Employcii as cooks by tbe V4i> 
sbyas and Brabmans: some 
few Gomasbtas or Merchants. 


1019 



Atlthan.<<{ S&rajm at, . 

Mnba brahmaoa, . 

Gonga pntn, . 

Beni^ali hrabmaiu. 

Sbikal Dwipi, 

Pancbnadea, .... 

Kaahniiri. 

Cb,beii&tb, . 

Sonl. 

Parbati, “ 

blatburia Cboub^, 

Kbondua, . ** 

200 

260 

lODO 

3000 

300 

200 

200 

000 

11 

126 

26 

31 

dhto, 

DobipersAd Chaub^, 
Enquiry, 

Antnarain Bbattacbaij, 
Ratanji, 
ditto, 
ditto, 

Lacbman Josbi, 

Enquiry, 

KmibinAtb, 

Gobind Cband, 

Ratanji, 

Parobite of Ksbetris. 

(Inbrrit tbe effects of all Hindus 
} except Oswals. 

Attend ImUioni, itc. 

Kasbibasb. 

Various. 

Gbat-waiters. 

Writers. 

( Reside in R^mandll>-chlefly 
f oervants. 

Goldsmiths. 

Various. 

K by rati. 


6243 



KSIIETRIS. 




. 

Bhuibara, 

OkhAI, 

Kbatrl, Loborl. [[ 

Purabi. 

Btivanjai. 

Pancb^oti,.... 

BarebjaU. 

Sisoadu, Kajpiiu. 

6160 

6000 

294 

1400 

(H8 

400 

200 

160 

40 

Sbiwaabay Sinb, 
Enquiry, 

Gopi Cband, 

Bakbtaur Lai, 

Cb.botd Lai, 

Enquiry, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Sen ire—wire^rawers, kc, 

(call themselves Br^mans— 

) CulUtatora. 

^Brokers, Cloth Merchants, and 
Servants. 

4 

• 

14292 



VAESYA. 


« 


A|nirw4la, 

Ka.inrifli, “ 

Mah^awari, 

Bisan4fnir Baoia, ’][* ]] 

Da94iii4gar Bania, 

Di»4va] Dana Bania, .... ] [ 

i>i»ivalBisaBania, .... ” 

Mor Dajia Bania, .... || 

Lanr Daxa Bauia, ,,.. 

Pati'I Gajariti, 

Srimiiti Sons, .... 

Bbitia, . 

parrAj, ;;;; ;* 

2000 

2100 

160 

100 

100 

760 

80 

183 

76 

126 

200 

214 

60 

Ratan Cband, 

BabO Lai, 

Ramnaruin, 

Makban Lai, 
ditto, 

Gokul liaji, 
ditto, 

Bangati Das, 

Enquiry, 

Chunu. 

Manu Lai, 

SewpersAd, 

Enquiry, 

F 4 

Merchants. 

Tradesmen. 

ditto. 

> Gomashtax or mercantile agents 

1 

Goldsmiths. 

Brokers to ditto, 
ditto. 
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SUliRAS. 


Bengali, 

kaelli. 


Snitiin., 

Sributnb, 
l>LoLi, ,1 

Kckti* 

Pitta, 

Kotitir* 

liantri» 

Mnriati, 

KalwAr, 

TclJ, 

TcJi, 

T«IE, 

Tnmoli, 

JlBlwnt, 

K batik, 

Suimr, 

Tara Ganrii 

Mem SonI, 

Katlq, 

Lahiu. 


Shribnjitnbt 
AnblMni,,, 

Gawr* .♦ 
Bakeena, ,, 
Ubai Niigar, 
Mathur, 
Bengali, ». 


aliobobatli, 


diUwU, 

Ixnitali, 


r^urabin^ 

sanl^ 

LvptjTl, 

ianar„ 

kaztonjr, 

(Arabia, 


Bafbit 
Kbarkdi, 

IjAlicra^ 

^hcni Chari wdo, ]l 
PnUn, 

Tanii pitAmbai bn pb, * * 
kWtJotabapb, 

’ ;::: :: 

Ijimtanwh hupdflj khaii iii 

Aan»rihaauU>» *,,, 

Nau pttchiab, 

Nau _ / 


Brakiaans. 

Number. 

On whoso auibarity. 

Professlaa or ooeaiHitiDn* 

Kora, 

Aunuir, *.** 

Kosaundbon, ,.** , 

. » 

Jbsrola, *„* 

SunrI, ,,,, 

Boadrw^r, ]] 

Kojitoki, 

Bbbt. ;::: ;; 

Lujamti Bfaal,.. 

700 

155 

9U 

200 

70 

10 

14 

40 

800 

Knt|uirv, 

Bbuln Cliiudrl, 
iagaa, 

Chandnamin Bh; 
Enquiry* 

Jlcht Dyal Chandri, 
Badlu Chaiidrl, 
Omnudnr Oas, 
Ch,hakan Lat, i 

Enquiry* 

Shop-kce|reinii* 

ditto. 

11 tr distillers. 

KbytAtJ* 


8300 




wa 

dnoti 

a&i) 

73 

-W 

66 

13 

laoo 

150 

ncM} 

»uo 

0:350 

54 

l3IHt 

SaTil 

tlMt 

Q(m 

mt 

1,^ 

(KkN) 

3a«(l 

J3<J0 

100 

L300 

1500 

-««! 

IJOO 

30 

50 

do 

llttKI 

100 

two 

m 

3(K> 

uo 

■tna 

200 

75 

U 

500 

95 

S50 

12 

30 


Qjan* 

Siw Ghol&m, 

Eatjutry, 

Lalia JUarll Pbar* 
4ranpati Lai. 

L«Ia MurJi Ltbar, 
diiio, 

CbBmlmamjn, 

Efujuiry^ 

Sahajt 
Naku Jag^ 

Bhfci RAm GaaidiiJ^ 

hnquiiy, 

Bit! Ram, 

Fatir Banuki Cbandrl, 
I tni|tjiry, 

Scwpcmdd Chftudri, 
Murli I>Jiar, 

Mchgit, 

GanijiJj Choutlri, 
Mohtji Choutiri, 
Lachmna 
Cbundpar&in, 

BatKU Lai UhODdri, 
Kbaderu, 

J'aapal and Persad, 
Pulaoi,, 

EinjtiJrt, 

Kbujbial, 

Knaairj^ 

Mol Cliand, 
tli^rak Choud, 

HichluL 
Bital, 

Enquiry 

Uadln, 

Enquiry, 

Bilnriun Cbnudri, 
ditto^ 

Eiiquby, 

Biiiesvar, 

Kbaho, 

Bam Hokib, 

Buoitftr, 

Enquiry* 


Pbyiidans. 


Writorj, 4tc. 


J 

Sargrona and OculI$U, 
Tnilurf* 

W nurhcrmciit 
Cowherds, 

Umbers* 

(Jarxlciitiri—Fanners, 

Benrcm, 

Eervants, 

Rwlmcn* 

IHiHUiers* 

Oiliucn, 


BcMcrs of Pawn* 
CaafcciioBCra, 

Fruitorers. 

GoldsiDitlifl. 


Smiths* 

Carpenter^. 

Ttirncoi. 

Workers In Loc. 

Lae Bracclrt-niokcra* 
Tlijncjiders of licoda, 
Sfit Weavery, 

Lnce Eiubroiilcrcrfl* 
^r-ring Makers- 
ShaenuLkera. 
Piamond CnUera, 
Barbers, 







































OF THE CITY OF BENARES. 


it>a 


SUDJLkS. 

N amber 

- Un wboxc autbority. 

Prores^Dini nr oconpatinii. 

Kasbl khau^i^ or lUmyani^ 
gbunembaud, 

Kulliak, 

libunjn Knnoajia.^ 

Kundii, 

Gndariti^ 

Ebur^ria, 

Kuiubari^ __ 

Uitto Gatlba 

Loiaiq, .. 

Benu Boiui, ***. „„ 

pMipi, 

fiirkL WaJiii 

JBari* ***» 

Cbutddjr, ,,,, 

Kuita Chumar, 

Tbuwai, 

Loru btarballA, 

Ouro, * * *, ,,., 

Tan waJa paai* ,., ^ 

Mocbi Dckbaui^ 
iJab^, ,,,, 

Kaojnr^ 

UharLar aanltiLa 

118 

550 

350 

fUU 

37 

4[)0 

1^3 

KW 

>15 

415 

1S5U 

18(1 

•30 

4 

00 

30 

70 

33 

iA) 

Eoqairy, 
i^aDknt Uaiu, 

Siw Sahay. 
Kaa[ii.iav'an, 

Gb^Bb^^ 

Gnjjait^ 

Gan pat, 

Entioiry,. 

Kiitiiuu, 

Gulq,, 

Enquiry, 

Aiiant Ainij, 

Kialiim, 

I^ubmun and SbdLeUj 
K bnd^ru, 

KrJshua, 

Ganviib 

Pnaru, 

Baba LaJ, 

J(!'wun Cbaudri. 
itaioa 

Balubu Cbuudtjf 
£ih],iiiry^ 

Ki^ aarak. 

Couriezann. 

Nacb girU. 

Music ami Danciug 7da«itcrs* 
Stticia of parcbed grains. 

IJJHO. 

Sheitbcrds. 

Bnihuinu beggars* 

Poticrs, 

Brick-^niakeri, 

5 SnJt-tuakerK, Buildcia of mud 
) waIIs, £tc. 

Cano workers. 

Cbintz prinUira, 

Tbnlobcra. 

Link boys. 

Lealbor workersL 

Hilk..dycia* 

Silk'workejta. 

SbooDiakera, 

( Corpsc-dre^r*. eaters of dead 
I nalmnls, &c. 

Tmidy sdtcni, 

Curriers. 

Leatbor vessel makerf. 
Kopr^makoTH. 

Cancel* orkcfs. 

01(3(14 

HINDU FA&JRJB. 

700 

24 

38 

40 

1300 1 

2500 

50 

lUO 

10 

400 

Enquiry, 

ditto, 1 

dittn, 

ditlo, 

dillo, 

diUQ, 

Madgir 

E Ulnar Swaaii, 
Enquiry, 

Jangaiobnrl MaltanL, 
Eaquiry^ 

Jjvo on obarily. 

Jyni!. 

Attend at flbjranatb tempfe. 
Have land in Guncekpoor, 

Sikbs. 

Mostly Gasain tuerebants. 

Take aU oJTeriugs to .Vfahadeo, 
Go about wilb eows und bolls. 
Naked uiitcasta. 

DiiHdi, 

. 

Kanphala, ,,,, 

Kablrpauibi^ „„ 

Nanikskbi^ 

EamgoaiiUu 

Nanya^k^ ... 

Dravir Sanjrasi, ». 

. 

.. 

. 

7171 


MLS ELMANS. 


Profcssioni. 

S umber. 

On wbotfe authority* 


Rain, Sb«kb, ScidAlogheU Palka. ) 

Julibo, 

G halla wala Trilocbani, 

.... .. 

liunjnij ... 

Darzi, ,**, 

DHXN> 

]U)UO 

EOOO 

02 

323 

700 

Bj calimaiiDB, 

t Wall Sab Mnbatn- } 

{ cd, eonflriucd by i 
f eniiniry', J 

^furtidan, . 

Kinga, 

Bttmxaqi Cbaudri, 
Sabuyj 

Persons of independeul fortune. 

Weavers. 

Grain Mercbanti of Triloclian, 
Gordenors. 

Green grocers. 

Tailors. 
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V 


Dliobi^ 

Ke»bi\ 


Profcsajonf. 


dileiraJ, 

IthaoiCJ, ,,,, 
Kbungrubsutd, 


Jarmli, 

Jinfkti, 

Hijra, :. 

Atwhbtti, 

Raiifrrt*. 

Halil KJior. „ 

HiiitOc. 

MuhnrUand, 

.... :::: 

KundJjEnr, 

K;ilqbaimi %ral^. 

Lobar, . 

■ 

Chbrl wolf, 

C"*'"::;: ■ 

. 

sabonwui*. ' 

Satri&ji va|A 

Bialtcara, . ' 

. ' 

UihbU, 

lotpax, *■■* 

Rycha hnnd, *. 

Hhutib, 

WacJari. 

Hafu^ar, *'** *' 

^-s, yy ” 

Lhifftnlar, ^ 

N'iaiitt, y’* “*'* ■■ 

CbabuJtiJnwnr*!" 

:.:: . 

Kahar, 

Chandil, ** i 


Namberi, 


80 

100 

1-21^ 

£ 0(1 

*i26 

2m> 

,W 

^H> 

ixh> 

IIS 

35 

71 

to 

SH 

SO 

i5« 

3U0 

|0£ 

313 

250 

130 

4t 

m 

wi 

£2 

180 

17a 

G-i 

luo 

20 

33a 

18 

0 

125 

300 

atKJ 

300 

500 


On whose autboritj. 

JtnftmHHknh, Hrbatsh, 
Ukiilhu Cboudn, 

dlMo, 
dhio, 

Bakhsbu, 


KiiquJrv, 

Dahq l^bin & S^raCli: 
Raishan CbouiM 
ditto, 

Knrmaiip 

Hajab, 

ImrtmbaJksb, 

Mimn, 

IJniiuiij', 

Rajah Ali Srukarband 
diUo, 

S£ia l/llah, 

Ma<liir Baksh Cboudri 
Behailur Chouilri, 
Mlhicf Blianj^nr, 

Tllii ami Bcbnre^i, 

Rif Mobauicd Chuudii, 
Subbmil Cboudd, 
Ranucani, 

Rbaou aad Jumajil, 
Rtcban Choudri, 
Cli.hcdl Cboiiilrf, 
and Madarl, 

N’ur Mohamcd, 

Euquiij. 
dj(to* 

Mir FaaJ A If. 

Rb^nku Bidkojb. 
ParLtabj, 

Karat Kbin. 

£iu|uir|, 
diita. 
diilo. 


EttqMiy ai cacb tntia, 
Maditri Choudri. 


31348 


Wajiltcmira, 

Couitezans. 

Hancinj^ prU, 

Sitr^eouB. 

MasicisnE. 

Kunucbs;—take feca oti births, 
Pfre-a'Ofk DLakeia, 

DycTfl. 

Seavcnjfcr!!, 

Ceai polisher^ 

Eji^mTCfa. 

MeT:tl poUshera, 

M^irc Hatlcounk 

CuJti atjct silir^ laee makers, 

HlarksiniUus. 

Twriiera. 

CuUera. 

Kaddlers. 

Shoe lODkeTi, 

Rutehen. 

dido. 

Bakers, 

Soap aellcra. 

Makers of Setrinjeea, 

Servants ia Serais. 

Carpel iQakers. 

M'utci- carriers, 

Brick.iaaketa. 

Hankab.snakc niiLkcra. 

Coltou apJnneni, 

Snake calehm, 

Shawl meadejTri. 

CmbjrcjJa makers. 


RcfincfB. 
Ciruuiua, , 
Briek layers. 
Btftrera. 


OatcaaiB, 


s«.,. in tin Ji^in^ CntnU.j 



Bfahaiozu, 


MalarkiJitr, 

N/rgar, 

nltir^ 

Cdicb, 

Mewari. 

Khfr^Wdl, 

Kan-kabj 

Caur, 


II dcaiomipatibns. 
7 dilla, 
n ditto. 

S iljllo, 

7 dlttn. 

ditto, 

d tiiito, 

10 liiiio, 


% 
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IJ1NOU8, 


yiimbtr 


Bnhtnjina^ Iti'ni^ali, 

Gangaputr, ,.,,*1 .* 

Twcnty-wtcD leu imfKirtuDt mcLv _ _ ! * 1 

Kib^tria, 

Jilmihar, 

Khdiri, 

J ■■■*%* r-t-nnnm * m 

1 da qo«ii nation, 

] ditto^ ...... 

da W«.^ + BS aq. ||. 

^IKKKl 

100(> 

302$ 

32381 

2 ditto, 

t ditto.. 

fi ditto, 

(tatm 

6000 

3fl&2 

Hnesjus, or Qunj-fi-t, 

Sad^. mcludintr (lixty-nlDD profcuieiu, 

Jl^ndu Falars^ 


22 ditto, 

iT ditto; 

tfsm> 

110302 

7i7l 

i-tJiTS 

76773 

MFSELMAXS, 



Gentry, or RaSji, 

Forty-four profea^iotu and tradear ' * *. 

Fakiu and CJiand4Ja, 


tOCKtd 

:S0MS 

l3eHt 


Hindu population. ... . 

Mii.^luian ditto. ^ 

Add for chi Wren not criliuqt^ hj tht Clwudrf.s aodfor liait-i 

ora and unavoiUiible omisaion^^ j 





302-18 

2fl3S7 




- -b -t- b 4 

Popidation of tie Citj, na by tie Mcliata Cenaua, 


vpaaeaBitij^a.^hBB 

w ^ 4 a b ■ 

tHOtlOO 


TABLE IV, 


«f ^al Artid^ ,/ /i,„. 

oj itcmari^A, ur/r«f/et/ from the Custom-houMt returns. 


articles. 

1824. 

i»a6-e. 

[820-7. 

.'ll Tflfage* 

Mauuds. 

Alauudti, 

AlauniLiH 

Mannda. 

Tibacco, ;;;; 

Bcctlenut, 

Tqnnerlr. 

Sugar, dry. ];;; 

Sugar, w^et, 

J-pri, 

Molaucs, *' 

Oil, ' 

OilSeedir, ' 

Salt, Lnbim. . *’ 

Simer. ^ 

B&lamba, 

Silambn, 

Soebnr, 

S”hS*' :;;: 

Total of Sait. *" 

t&!>00 
13900 
1600 
I£H10 
4700 
3800 , 

12300 
12800 
1900 
16400 

33 

1073d 

^>366 

t08« 

] 16 

0 

2 

18000 

17400 
ISOOO 
1200 
2200 
6000 
2200 
2400 , 

0700 
IIOQ 
8700 

340 

073s8 

6030 

816 

136 

12 

147 , 

17000 

13100 
' 16100 
2500 
3400 
3300 

.toco 

0400 
16400 
1800 
4400 1 

220 
13336 
7354 
1312 

134 

36 

4 

32500 

16700 

13800 

1700 

£JLN> 

4300 

3000 

8000 

11000 

1600 

&rAta 

200 

*2270 

6080 

1400 

160 

16 

60 

Gjw amount of Town duties coHeeted, de- ) 
ducliuff ibc ettpenec of coUevtiou, ,, J 

RupHMSK. 

62000 

Rnpaes. 1 
63000 I 

rartacd. 

70000 

J i.'wlAr 


G 4 
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VI. 


JOURNEY 


ACROSS THE 

PANDUA HILLS, NEAR SILHET, IN BENGAL, 


By H. WALTERS, Esq. 


LfBFT Dacca on the night of the 19tb October min, and passed through 
an uninteresting inundated country, with scattered villages stuck on little 
islands, which barely sufficed to keep the people's beads above water. At 
day light, on the 20th, arrived at C/tatak, and breakfasted with Mr. Inglis, 
a respectable lime merchant. The bangalo is situated on a pretty little hill, 
close to the river Siirma. This place is about a day s journey from SU/tci. 
Started at eleven, and crossed the Uanras to Pandua. The Ilauras arc 
extensive or lakes covered with reed and rose jungle, having open 
expanses of water, many of them a mile across—^while in other places the 
jungle is so thick it is with difficulty a boat can be impelled through it. 
The depth of water is, in many places, ten or twelve feet. They extend 
for many miles along the foot of the hills. In the dry season, the 
water runs olF, and leaves an extensive waste, to be occupied hy buffalos 
and tigers, and the JJarasiHga^ or large Sllhci stag, having six distinct 
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bniQclics or projections froiu eocli horn, Hcttohed ut sunset. It 

is situated immediately under the hills, and is in fact llie frontier village. 
Here is a small fort, and a company of Sepoys to keep tlie hill people in 
check. I'rom hence the Cdsias obtain tlieir rice, cloth, salt, anti in fact 
all the necessaries of life, in exchange for honey, wax, oranges, cinna¬ 
mon, betelnut, &c., the produce of their hills. 


i27th. After some trouble succeeded in making a start at about 
eight A. M., my baggage and tent carried by about twenty Cdsias, 
and myself mounted on a pony. At nine reached Ramsiag’s house— 
where a tent was pitched. Observed a forest tree, covered with a 
very large description of green caterpillar; a native with a bow and 
arrow, was keeping watch, and driving off the birds, to prevent tite 
destruction of the insects. These caterpillars produce a coarse kind of 


yellow silk, called “ Mhiga,'’ from which cloth is made by the Cdsias, 

When they have devoured the foliage of one tree, (as they had nearly 

done of this) they nte carefully removed to another. From hence the 

ground begins to rise. Passed along a tolerable path, through a grove of 

orange and areca trees,-crossed the bed of the /W«« Rala three or 

four limes, over sand and round stones-now began to ascend in earnest. 

Proceeded through groves of orange and citron trees, loaded with fruit. 

interspersed among the broad-leaved plaintain and stately betel, with an 

underwood of flowering sbrnbs. and the prickly pine-apple obtruding its 

TOt across the path. Nothing can be more beautiful than tliese coot and 

* a y gtoves. soothed by the murmurs of distant torrents, and refreshed 

y numerous costal streams. A group of Cdsia women passed by 

Wing at thetr backs conical baskets, suspended from their foreheads by 

bands of mattings and heavily laden with r»mrati r i ^ 

My baggage was carried in .he sal : “**• 

porters, and young boy, and eiris T . ““ 

young ooy, and girls also bear Ibeir appropriate loads. 
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The Cdsicts are a stout athletic race; fair, as compared with the 
^ inhabitants of the plains, and with muscular limbs. They are devoted to 

chewing pautt and betel, very fond of spirituous liquor, and eat and drink 
whatever comes in their way. In religion they follow some of the Hindu 
customs. They have no written character, and their language is different 
from that of the Garos and other surrounding tribes; though they all 
appear to be but different dialects of the same original language* 
Theft is unknown among them, and they arc true to their word. 
In moral character, they tower, like their mountains, over the natives 
of the plains. They always go armed either witli hows and arrows, 
or long naked iron swords. Their houses are raised on posts about four 
feet from the ground, with a flooring of bamboos, and are well boarded, 
and secured all round from the rain and cold. The men, women, and 
children live above, and the pigs, fowls, and the rest of the family, 
inhabit the lower apartment, and take care that nothing is wasted- Their 
houses are surrounded by yards fenced with neat stone walls 5 and the 
villages are usually erected on the aide of a hill, the houses rising one 
above another. Property descends to the nephew of the occupier, by his 
sister. They are governed by numerous petty Hajas, who exercise but 
little control over them. On all occasions of importance, the Qneen 
Mother, and the elders of the tribe, are consulted, and nothing can be 
done without their consent. Their pigs are a small handsome race, like 
the Chinese; their cattle large and sleek, and In good condition, the 
pasturage on the hills being excellent. 

Ascending by a stone causeway: at ten reached the first stone bridge, 
over a mountain torrent, in a beautiful secluded spot. A single stone 
slab, of large size, at least twelve feet long, forms the bridge, having four 
upright stones at the comers. The torrent rushing over the rocks 
immediately under it, is received in a rude bason full of large fish. The 
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rocks are of limestone. Beautiful flowers and creeping plants, ferns and 
mosses, invite attention at every step. 


Here a very steep ascent commences, and continues till a landiit"- 
place 18 readied, shaded with trees, whence branches off the road to the 
village of Supar-Punji. This road descends into and crosses the valley. 

assed over three or four stone bridges of small size, and one of bambii- 
the scenery secluded and beantiful. Ascended a very bad road, and a very 
steep fall, at an angle of forty-five in some places. Succeeded in reaclu 
me the yllage at half-past eleven a. m. The village is stockaded and 
e ended by a “ cheval de frize” of sharp-pointed bambns. Obliged to pitch 
my tent on a level space inside, under the shade of some beantiful trees 
c^mandmg a superb view of the mountain glen, the overhanging 
ptempiees. and the plain below. Under these trees arc some two or tJire! 

undred monuments, large and small. aU formed of circular solid stone 
s abs, supported by upright stones set an end. which enclose the space 
below. They va^r from two to six and eight feet in diameter and aie 
disposed on the side of the hill all close to-ether produeimr ’ ■ i 

r •“»~ 

.. . .p.. »■ „M. r„ u,. 

ashes are collected and put into earthen . u. ^ 

the stones. I saw several f .i deposited under 

Slices of the stones. As it ha 

the stockade bv its mother andT"^ ’ 

h»*lmg. They placed it in a 80"“^ T”’ 

place of concremation and afte i5 ""“‘Jen cradle prepared in the 

viUagc. A Priest then mumhl d 

fought for the plantaJ *‘"8^ ““<* P‘Ss 

been offered on the 

occasion, and would doubtless have fought for 
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the roasted child also, were he not too hot for them, TIte people 
looked on with tJie most perfect indifference — the father, a stupid looking 
brute, stood chewing his pawi. In the evening, in strolling through the 
village, to tlie west end, 1 had a fine view of the great waterfall which 
runs over the table ledge of t!ie mountain, and forms an upper and lower 
fall of altogether not less than one thousand five hundred feet. By 
going up a very steep ascent, and winding through the upper Punji or 
village, the bottom of the fall was approached, so that I got wet with the 
spray. Across this torrent, they told me, is the road to Cherra-Punji; 
but it is evident that it is impossible loaded coolies can cross it; indeed 
it would be difficult for any one to do so* It is a noble fall, and well 
worth coming out of the way to see* I learnt moreover, that further on 
ravines are crossed by monkey bridges, formed of two or three bambus 
tied together; so that in fact 1 had come the wrong road, and had to retrace 
my steps to the landing place before mentioned, notwithstanding what 
the Cdsias said to the contrary. Information was brought me in the 
evening, which led me to think the Supar-Punji people had some design 
in bringing me to their village instead of taking me the usual road, and 
I thought it possible, as I was completely iu their power, inside their 
stockades, that £ might have some trouble in making my escape, 

28 lh* Rose by moonlight this morning, and without disturbing the 
people, quitted the village. Accompanied by two servants, 1 soon found 
my way to the bottom of the valley, and ascending the hill on the opposite 
side, reached the lauding place before mentioned, in time to see the sun 
rise in all its majesty. At seven a. ai, reached the great stone, or rather 
rock, at the foot of the “ Mahadm lit Cher lit* which commands a 
glorious view of the valley and plain below* After resting, proceeded 
to climb the ascent, almost perpendicular, and at eight reached the first 
stone door at the top of the hill, the great stone door at twenty minutes 
to nine, and the village of ]\lasmae at nine a. nj. The scenery from 
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tlie crest of the mountain is beautiful, anti very extensive—but the view 
from the table rock overhanging the glerij and the village of Stipar-Punji, is 
waguiticent. The mountain fomis a horse^shoe, the top perfectly fiat, and 
the sides quite perpendiculari like a wall, so that I actually sat with my 
lei^ hanging over it, and admired the water tumbling over the rock in 
the centre of the horse-shoe. Had I fallen, 1 must have gone through a 
space of at least one thousand feet, before a friendly tree would have 
stopped my progress. The uprights and stone doors are monuments to 
the memory of departed Hajas and Chiefs, some of them are wonderful 
works, resembling those of Stone licnge’' in construction, and vying 
with them in magnitude. The gate mentioned above is about twelve feet 
high, and is formed of very large single slabs of stone—one slab that I 
afterwards saw, a circular stone, measured tw'elve feet in diameter by 
about two feet thick, and was raised fonr feet from the ground, some of 
them must weigh thirty tons at least, and are often brought from a 
distance. These monuments are found near all the villages on the hills, 

I observed some upright slabs of granite that stood at least twenty feet 
high from the ground. They are detached from the rock by means of 
fire; and four or five hundied men combine to convey and set them up 
on the death of any famous Chief. They mark and immortalize the family 
as well as the individual, and are held ia great reverence by all the people. 
^ hen a descendant dies, a feast is made of two, three, or four bullocks, ac¬ 
cording to the man’s moans, and the bullocks' heads are tied to the top of 
the stone, as a memento of the importance of the individual, I observed 
several tied up in this way. From 3 [asm(ic to Ckerra-Piiujif the roacl is 
pretty level, till the latter village is approached, when a considerable bill 
umat be ascended. Found a tent and two good huts at CAsrra. ft is 
proposed to establish a Sanitarium at this place, for English soldiers aud 
sick people, from Caicutifiy &c. The elevation is about live thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The air is cool, light, and refreshiog; and 
although the sun is hot, it is innoxious. The hill is free from jungle. 
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covered with fine pasture and flowers, but rocky—and the ravines filled with 
trees and shrubs—I can almost fancy myself on the top of Bniinerdownf 
The range of hills runs east and west. The view over the plain is most 
extensive. 1 should think the eye, at one glance, must take in a semicircle 
of fifty miles at least^ — Chaiak and SUhet are visible, and the course of the 
Surma to a great distance. 

Thursday 20th. — Started at half*past five, and at half-past eight 
reached Surarim, the first village— passed over a coal region, the coal 
cropping out of the ground —road tolerable so far. Here iron-smelters 
reside—entered one of the forges, the bellows are curious, and are worked 
by women, ubo stand on the top, and move them with their feet; 
the furnace is made of clay, hooped with iron: the ore is broken 
into small pieces, and put into the furnace with charcoal—the iron 
melts and runs out at the bottom, tt is then taken up and cut into 
large lumps for exportation to the plains. It is very good,, and is used 
for all purposes in this part of India, The country is bare and open, and 
the rocks of saudstone. The iron ore is collected in the streams below. 
Proceeded along the edge of a mountain, the path not two feet broad, and a 
tremendous precipice yawning beneath. The view of the valley and distant 
glens and mountains is most sublime—descended through a beautiful glen 
amidst tall strait trees, witli numerous flowers and shrubs, and soon reach¬ 
ed the first stream—crossed on stones— a beautiful spot. Ascended to 
the top of the opposite hilt \ the road very rugged and steep ; the valley 
altogether is the most picturesque and beautiful I ever saw,—large masses 
of rock, the strata, perfectly horizontal, stand out from amidst the foliage, 
w^hile hurled beneath are huge fragments having the strata perpendicular. 
Reached tlie top of the hill about eleven ; from hence the road is tolerable. 
Reached the top of the ‘‘ Zeher and looked down on the KMa and 

Safed rivers — a glorious view—on tiie right a beautiful water fall, the 
source of the former river. Crossed tlie Kala Pdm, Reached the Safed 
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or Jioga Paul The road lay over broken frasmenta, or rather huge 
masses of rdek, along the bank* Crossed over a bridge made of a few 
.sticks lied togetheri the water dashing among the rocks beneath ; the 
riyer at present is about a hundred feet wide, but after rain it swells pro¬ 
digiously; the bed of this river is four thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
^seven feet above the level of the sea, by barometer* The water is quite 
white, as if mixed with fine white sand, theash wJien taken np it appears 
perfectly clear. The water of the other river, at tl.e same time, appears 
quite black, from its rocky bed. Ascended a long, steep, difficult and 
fatiguing hdl by regular stone steps, some of them loose, and at half¬ 
past two arrived at Moiptoa^, after a very bard day's march—distance 
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observed the first firs disposed in clwnps —crossed on stepping stones, 
passed over several hills, and arrived at Lombray in two hours and a half 
from Sian^. This is about half-way between Moiphng and Nanklow.^ 
Left the village of Lombray on the right amidst trees. The country begins 
to open, and to be better covered with timber, firs especially. This village 
has also a bad name. Lombray stands at an elevation of 5914 feet. 
The trees are stunted; the rock is a red micaceous slate. Passed over 
moderate hills and an extensive plain, with some scattered cultivation 
and a hut here and there, and at twelve o’clock reached the village of 
Mairatifr —this village is also left on the top of tlie hill to the right, 
the road here winding round the bottom of a hill to the left. Proceeded 
to some shady firs, commanding a view of a beautiful little stream 
with a small fall, the hillocks clothed with firs rising in picturesque 
forms around, and behind it. We were now in a granite country, the 
firs indicating the transition. As we advanced, the firs grew larger, 
and the country opened into a beautiful undulated park—the scenery is 
extremely beautiful. Saw several very large upright stones and stone 
gates. Passed a regular vww of grain in the straw, perfectly Jbn^ltsh: 
observed apple, pear, and plum trees, with brambles and black briars, 
strawberries, &c. ^ even daisies are said to carpet the sod! but unfortunately 
they M’ere not in blossom. Birch trees also flourish. Large granite 
boulders stand out at intervals, and crown the tops of the hills. This 
country, growing more beautiful at every step, continues for seven miles 
from Lixt hat to yanklow, which we reached at four p. m. Nanklow is 
4,550 feet above the level of the sea. 

Saturday, 1st November.—My eyes opened this morning on a beau¬ 
tifully clear view of the snow-clad mountains of Thibet, elevating their 
giant peaks above the lihotiya range. These latter, about fourteen thou¬ 
sand feet high, also shewed peaks covered partially with snow; but the 
former, which attain an elevation of twenty-two thousand feet, are clothed 
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m perpetual ^hite. They reflect a pinkish tinge, and are thus easily 
fltstiuguished from the clouds below them. The yallev of /I j 

.(.h.».«»bilk. 

rr „ *»• »f •!» Ml. ■JZT. 

al> r* V*’*'*"*'''*'*"’'i“‘'’®’'"‘l‘™k<haicBDlwiniagiuwi—crowed 

it ::rrtrr;r • ~ 

river rushing and breaking with'fury J* 

perpendicular-immediately over the fL ' ' l"^! ’ r"*" 

t-a. oa whichT-"'* 

received in a lartte bas!^ .h- ’ "r"' '» 

ia diameter. This basom will Te tre^*!!! T 

places it ha*ih#i * extremely hard, is of serpentine. In 

l.bte lump. Cf r '">”l'"“l«d by Iko cclioo cf Ik, ».t„_ 

».pi«. 1 "■ p'.«» 

»»d“7f “ir T^\ '’"p'-'p “ 
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extremely similar to the “Croni' T-' **°'’** 

doubtless those ancient mon “"tl Wales- 

atonuments were appropriated to the same 
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purpose-^the reception of the ashes of deceased Chiefs, ennloaed in 
nnis. If this was the case, how singular it is that the customs of nations, 
in the same stage of society indeed, but situated at such an immeasurabte 
distance from each other, should be found so exactly to coincide I If any 
doubt exists as to the purpose for which the monuments in Britain were 
erected, is it not dissipated by observation, as to the actual use of similar 
monuments in this country at the present day ? I did not observe that 
any of the upright stones were placed in circles, like those of Stone Henge, 
but generally in lines* Some of them are ornamented by a carred stone, 
placed like a crown on the Cop of the centre one. I have not heard tiiat 
monuments of a similar character have been found in other parts of India. 
1 believe they are peculiar to this range, or rather to the Kdsias. 

4th,—Started at six a. m* on the return to Cherra, We made good 
our journey in two days, without accident* We carried the snowy T/dbel 
peaks with us, halfthelirstday s journey, the atmosphere being remarkably 
clear—indeed the snowy mountains looked better than from Nankhw. 

We spent the Gth at Cherra^ and found some beautiful flowers and 
plants, the roots and seeds of some of which I collected* The cinnamon 
tree grows here wild—the leaves and young branches are exported to 
the plains for sale. Also a species of holly is found ; in fact, here is an 
ample unexplored field for a Botanist—also lor a Mineralogist* I pro* 
cured some specimens of the coal, and of other rocks* 

On tbe9(h we started at day-light, in opposite directions. I got down 
the hiil, and reached my budgerow at two f. m. and by three p. m. next 
day, had commenced tlie Sessions at This is a very pretty station 

—some of the houses are on small hiHs-and altogether insoil, plants, and 
appearance, it is very like CJiitla^ong. The rides and drives are very 
pretty. The place is full of they are clean looking people, 
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and very industrious—numbers have returned to their own country since 
the Burmese have been driven out—but thousands still remain. They form 
the great body of an Irregular Corps here, and make good soldiers. 

Trip to the Cave of Bhhvatif in the Kdsia Hitts, December 8th, 1828. 

Started from Siflhet at sun-rise, and crossed the country to Company 
Gunj on horse back. Crossed the Chingerkhal on the way, and found 
the road dry and good, but here and there some swamp—arrived at the 
Gwtj, on the bank of a river, at half-past eleven; and having overtaken 
the coolies, breakfasted here, under a tree.—Waited till the people came 
up, and started again at two p. m., reached Pandua at half-past three, and 
the tent, at the foot of the hills, at sun-set. 

Tuesday 9th.—Breakfasted, and started on foot for the Cave at ten 
A. M., passed over three ranges of sandstone hills—about five hundred feet 
high, covered with timber and brushwood—the road lay for some time 
along the bed of a mountain torrent—over which we were carried two or 
three times—arrived at a spot which appears a natural barrier to further 
progress—perpendicular rocks, with high trees, surround a bason, into 
which flows a torrent through the only opening in the rocks. The spot 
is most beautiful and secluded—and the long roots of creepers hanging 
down like ropes, together with the boldness and height of the rocks, and 
beauty of the foliage, give the spot a peculiar character. We were 
carried through the water, and clambered up the bed of the torrent. One 
of the hills is particularly steep, actually subtending an angle of forty-six 
degrees-this is called the “ Devil s ladder.” At a quarter past eleven 
reached the mouth of the Cave, on the side of the great range of limestone 
mounlains-it faces the S. W. The entrance hardly attracts notice, and 
certainly few would imagine that the small hole which presents itself was 
the portal to such magnificent chambers. It looks as if the mountains 
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had been hurled together by an earthquake, or by the influence of 
a volcano—Between two pieces of the detached rock, one person only 
can enter at a time. One of the low ranges was covered, I observed, 
with iron scoria, like the refuse of an iron foundery. On entering the 
Cave, we descended about thirty yards over large broken pieces of 
rock, some of them difficult to climb over, and reached a level. After 
preparing our torches, and getting every thing in order, we followed 
our Kdsia guide, and, leaving a large cavern unexplored on the left, took 
a passage on the right — the roof formed a perfect natural arch on one side, 
more perpendicular than the other — and the whole was incrusted with 
stalactites. We proceeded on in a W. and N. W. direction. Sometimes 
the passage was narrow and the roof low, then swelled into superb cham- 
bers, the roof forty feet high — in some places, we walked along perfectly 
smooth rock — in others over soft mud — and in others again, climbed over 
broken, but huge fragments of rock—here and there, we came upon 
water in rocky basons — and in many parts the rock was honey-combed by 
the action of the dropping water. The variety and beauty of the shapes; 
into which the stalactite has formed itself, exceed description. In one 
place was a remarkable specimen like a pine tree, about twelve feet high, 
byone and a half thick — except here and there, however, it did not sparkle 
to the light as I had expected, being covered w'ith a brown dirty coating — 
though in particular spots it was very beautiful. After wandering through 
numerous narrow passages and various splendid halls—sometimes des¬ 
cending fifty feet, and sometimes ascending to a greater height, we were 
at last stopped by a deep bason of water. Here, as it was getting late, 
we turned, and by following another passage, found ourselves in our former 
track again. We had tied a string to a rock at the mouth of the Cave ; 
and let it run off* a reel as we advanced, and three balls had been already 
expended — here we joined the two strings; and some of us remained, 
while others retracing their steps to meet some of the people with oil pots, 
w’ho could not descend a precipice—rejoined us again at the same spot. 
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Numerons passages were left to the right and left—and several singular 
assures were apparent in the rock at different elevations. The mountain 
appears to be perforated, in all directions, like a honey-comb. In one place, 
day-light is visible through the roof at a great height. We now retraced 


our steps to the mouth of the Cave, which we reached at three o’clock. 
The thermometer outside the Cave stood at sixty-eight degrees, under 
the shade of the trees with which the entrance is surrounded—inside, it 


rose to seventy-four degrees—the air. however, was not close, or disagreea¬ 
ble. indeed a free circulation evidently takes place. I was. on the whole, 
much pleased and gratified by the excursion—the Cave is certainly a 
wonderful natural curiosity, and much resembles the drawings of the 
famous Cave of Antiparos, in the Lttanl. Its full extent has not yet been 
ascertained-tradition says, it joins the subterranean passages of the 
Seraglio of Pekin! Wo paced the distance, and took bearings, and found 
we had gone nearly a mile before we turned. An abrupt and deep preci- 
pice obstrucu the road a little beyond where we turned, and further thin 
this has not yet been explored. It would be curious to follow it up. and 
trace out all its ramifications-an opening might very probably be found 

on the opposite face of the mountain. Also to ascertain the eitence. or 
otherwise, of organic remains in the muddy soil. 


Latitude of Nankhw, 
Longitude,. 


25® 40^ SO' N. 
91® 32' O' E. 


Range oj the Thermometer at Nanklow, 


From 23d to 3Ist May, thermometer 
From 1st to 14th June. 


varied from 67® 4' to 
„ 68® O' to 


75® 7'. 
72® 5'. 
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ROUTE FROM CATIIMAXDU, 

IN NEPAL, 

TO TAZEDO, ON THE CHINESE FRONTIER, 

JUl/t some oecasioml allusions lo the Manners ami Casloms of the Jikotialis, 
hif Am{r, a Cashmtro-lihotiaU hy birtkf and by vocaiiort ttu Jnterpreler 
to the Traders on the Route ilescribed. 


Communicated BT B. II. HODGSON, Esa. 


Stage Ist—to Siukhoo; three cos to the east. Sinkhii is within the great 
lalley oi Nepal^ and is inhabited by New^rss It is about a cos in circuit, 
and is chiefly built of three-storied pukka brick houses, and stands on 

the banks of the Manharna river, which is about six yards broad, rapid 
but shallow. 


2d Stage to Chantlcla: three cos eastward. From Sdukhu, about a 
cos, you come to the foot of the mountain Cfumdvlay of which moantaiii the 
ascent to the crest is two cos. The ascent is tolerably well-peopled, and 
at tlie top is a Bauddha convent, where travellers halt for the day, 

3d Stage to Panijd-dungd: two and a half cos. The descent of the 
mountain ChaadUa is two cos, and peopled like the ascent, From the 
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mountain's base you travel over a Btotiy Hat of lialf a eos, and then reach 
the river Ach^-tugS^ The width of this river is about forty feet* and its 
depth about seven feet, and its course from north towards the east. 
Its bed is stony and its current violent. The passage is effected in a 
lai^e canoe managed by four men, who are placed there by the Nepal 
government. The traveller’s restinf^ place is a thatched house, which was 
erected by Panuu Naik, a Netadr^ who is Uf^nt for the Nepalese com¬ 
merce, and resides at Lahassa, the capital of Jihot. 

4th Stage to Pat'dbasi: seven cos. From PanijiUdungd you move 
along the shoulders of mountains and through thick forests, for four cos, 
to the “ Ksfmtriffas Ditammsdld," where you halt awhile and take some¬ 
thing to cat. and then proceed three cos further over such a road os that 
you have just passed, reaching the village of JWdbast late at night 
iWd^iri is full of Bruhinans. There are also many workers in iron at 
Pardbasit the village being a chief foundery of cannon-balls for the 
Oork/iti state. The whole of this stage is sprinkled wdth population and 
cuhtvaiioii. 

5th Stage, of three cos, to C/iurAw. The wliole road lies along the 
shoulders of mountains. At CkilrkA h a stone-faced lank, ten paces 
broad, and as many long, and in depth up to a man's chesL The water 
is extremely liot, and emits a most offensive sulphureous odour; but to 
the taste it is salt. It is esteemed highly effective in curing the cutane¬ 
ous and venereal diseases of such as bathe in it—and washiug the eyes 
with it is a sure remedy for inHammaiion. Drinking it is no less effica¬ 
cious in removing iutemal complaints. The when suffering from 

indigestion and other alight iUnesses, come to the tank of CAwrAA, with 
llesh of buffaloes, sheep and goats, which they fling into the water, where 
it is soon boiled, fsuch is the heat of the water) and then eat it. C/turku 
means, in the Hhoitpa language, Lot-water, On the side of this tank is 
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the traveller 9 place, in a good brick-^buildlng. Tills stage Jiere 

and there exhibits signs of cultivatioa and population. 

%■ 

0th Stage, of three cos, to Chamlting, Twenty paces in advance of 
C/iurkit are three brick houses of two-stories and thatched, built by the 
Nepal government, for the double purpose of protecting travellers and 
levying customs. Several grain merchants reside in these houses, and 
also one Subadar, two Jemadars, and sixty soldiers, whose duty is to pro¬ 
tect trade and levy tolls, Bach merchant pays five rupees Ma/icndra nialli, 
{name of Nepal rupee, which is worth thirteen annas). The whole of 
this stage is along the shoulders of mountains, with here and there a vil¬ 
lage and some cultivation. C/mushittg^ the name of the halting place, is 
derived from two JJhoUpa words, meaning wood and spirituous liquors— 
whereby hangs the following tale :—wealthy resident of the spot took 
it into his head to have a huge vase constructed, the top of w'kdch he 
closed with wood, and made a hole on tile side of it. This .vessel he kept 
filled with liquor, and whenever a traveller passed by, he uncorked the 
vent on the side of the vase, and caused the traveller to drink his fiU 
gratis. Such is the tale. 

7th Stage, of two cos, to KangM. The road is one unbroken ascent, 
terminated by a village called Kangld, Here, by die road side, is a large 
stone fixed, which it is the custom for the traveller to strike heavily with 
another stone, as a notice to tlie villagers of his arrival. The villagers, 
upon notice thus obtained, immediately come forth to serve and eutertaln 
the traveller. 

8th Stage, of ten cos, to Ddm —a toilsome repetition of ascents and 
descents. After a descent of three cos, you come to a river, which is 
crossed by a huge plank thrown over tlie stream. This river is the 
boundary of the Nepal territory townrds Bfiote, On the Nepal side of 
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the river is erected a stone pillar, upon which is inscribed, in Nagri, “ This 
IS the end of the Nrpat territoryand upon the S/iole side of the stream 
IS a similar erection bearing the intimation, in motiah, •• Here begins 
the territory of BhoU." From this river to Dim is seven cos, consisting 
of continual ascents and ilescents as before. Dim is a village, contain¬ 
ing about one hundred and fifty straw-built huts, tenanted by BAotiahs. 
At Dim, you can procure several sorts of woollen cloths. “ punkhi.” &c. 
and yak-tails, and the wood called ZabiaA, which is beautifully veined, 

and used for making the little round cups out of which the people of 
Bhole drink tea. 


9th Stage, of three cos. to ChocUUng, half a cos from Dim. Travel¬ 
ling along the shoulder of a mountain you come to a fearful spot where 
a passage of forty paces is effected by planks, only half a foot wide laid 
upon iron spikes, which are driven horizontally into the rock of a Iheer 
pr^ipme-and which precipice is thus passed. This passage is called 
he , iron road.” Thence proceeding a cos. you come to a village 
ca suing and Kamshu. It consists of about twenty houses, tenanted 
by Bhouahs and a few At this place it rains more or less almost 

constantly (besides the periodical rains.) for which the following reason 
^assigned. A Lama, called Kungla Tuba-ki, had attained to sLi wis 
dom and moral excellence, that whatever he wished was iimtantly accom- 

Lrook 1 * procure no water there, when he 

betook himself to prayer-upon which a fount of water immediately sprang 

Uie dry mck. There is now a tank at the spot, full offish At Z 

s inteicession. it also began to rain-nor from that time to tht 1 

e efficacy of the Lama’, prayer failed to afford the place a perennial sun 

ply of ram and spring water. From Silang to CkiksAim is another cos. 

'OU. Stage, of two cos. to KM. From CAukskim. the road is level 
e way ti you come to a small round mountain, which looks over 
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Kutti —and which having surmounted, you reach that place. K&lti is a 
considerable town, where all tilings needful are to be had in abundance. 
The mass of people are Bhotias —but many Cashmiriatis and Newdrs, 
and some Chinese^ reside there for traffic. All the inhabitants wear woollen, 
and speak the Bhotia language. Kutti is (inclusively) the boundary of 
Bhotf considered witli reference to physical geography, and to the speech 
of the majority of the people. Five hundred soldiers, (musketeers and 
archers) several officers, and four pieces of ordnance, are stationed at 
Kutti by the ruler of Lahassa^ and travellers going from Nejuil produce, 
their passports to the chief authority at Kuttiy who keeps them in his 
own office, and if satisfied with the views and conduct of those who pro¬ 
duce them, gives to them new passports under his own hand to the governor 
of Tingri, 

11th Stage, of nine cos, to Yir-lib, A level road of seven and a half cos 
brings you to the town of Phingya-ling, which is a monastery of several 
hundred JLdmas. Here, on the fourth day of the new year, is celebrated 
an annual festival, which festival the Bhotias call Ttijfchi’Shin. Upon 
this occasion, all the assemble in the temple of the monastery, and 

with drums, gongs, and trumpets made of men's thigh-bones, make music, 
to which they dunce before the gold and silver images gf the gods. 
Afterwards the Ldnias eat, drink, and are merry. The Laics, who have 
any petitions to offer to heaven, come on this occasion to the monastery— 
and first making five prostrations before the images, put a white silk 
scarf on the neck of some chosen one: next, take a handful of grain, and 
raising it first to their foreheads, sprinkle it on the image. All the Ldmas 
of Phtngya-liHg rigidly practise abstinence from women—nor is a female 
ever suffered to approach their monastery, save at the annual festival just 
mentioned. From Phutgya~ling, one and a half cos, bring;s the traveller 
to Yir-lib, his halting place, which is a hamlet of six or eight houses of 
Bhotias, 
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Sy. of ton and a half cos, to YM/,u,.sla. Half a cos in 
advancyf i ,r-liO. arrive at the-base of a huge mountain called 
the ascent of which is five cos, and the descent as much 
The snow never melts on .his mountain, and the wind is so violent that the 

ret r; ^ 7 - ^ 7 * -“-—PtroMds father womd 

and titey only by having the snow strewn with ashes to prevent their 

ahpptng. To pass rite mountain eosts a long day’s march, and you reach 
the base of it late at night, and tliere halt. 


l.-tth Stage, of five eos. to T’/n-.ri. From forwards a 

fine verdant ^am, enamelled with beautiful flowers, extend; for the length 

Of twocos. Over the above noted plain scour vast numbers of fleerani 

mala resembling tho mule, and called by the Mvlias, King At the 
extremity of the plain lies the village mnanted ^ 

e~.„g of seven or eight houses. Without the village fo a rivIrwU^ 

pth of water up to a man’s chest, and about twenty paces wide It 

flows from the direction ot which is toward the east and 

Oten taking a northern direction to Jveem,.. at length reaches DisarcAi. 


The trayellcr's passports are examined at iona-d-c Pn„:. 

'f lik. i. i. rti p.opw „d ...H l!!"'' “ "" 

r.,d 

respectable town of molias-^nd in the centre of ’i ■ ^ " “ 

.p.., 

rixffr, commences a line of post, maintained by horses a. d i T 

i%«rcAi and LnAasso to C’Aiiw. The winte — ' v 

The periodical rains extend there, and are so ^ 

that it rains incessantly for a week The unusually severe, so 

mixture composed of of bat^ey a! 5^”" T" “ 

oatiey, and butter, and tea. It is eaten in a 
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solid state, made up into balls, four times a day—and with it tea is drank. 
The night meal or dinner, consists of curry and rice, and bread. For 
riding, mules and ponies are used by tlie traveller from Kuili to this place 
—and the same animals are the ordinary means of transport for goods 
and baggage within those limits. The animals brought from Kutti must 
be changed at Tingri^ and there you may hire other ponies and mules, 
and likewise camels, for the conveyance of yourself and goods from Tingri 
forwards. 

14th Stage, of eight cos to Sfi^gar. A cos from Tingri occurs a 
river of about thirty paces wide, and about five feet deep. Beyond this 
river, at the distance of a cos, is a village named Six more cos 

of plain bring you to SlUgar. Sh^gar is a to\ni of about nine thousand 
houses — Bhotias are the sole inhabitants. The Lamas are very numerous, 
and there is a famous place of worship called Chamdzhce, ShSgar is built 
in tiers, ninning from the base to the summit of a small bill. The hill of 
Shigar is esteemed holy ground, and in its bowels a rich mine of gold is 
said to be contained. The mouth of the mine is closed by a door of gold, 
over wdiich many JLdmas constantly watch. It is said that the mountain 
will, on some future great occasion, give up its treasure, which, meanwhile, 
is to be strictly guarded. The key of the golden door of the gold mine is at 
present in the hands of the Lama of LMhassay the local guardians having once 
attempted a theft upon the sacred deposit. Such is the tale of the place. 
A thousand soldiers are stationed at S/tegar^ by the Ruler of Lahassa. 

15th Stage, of eight cos, to Lu-lu. The w hole way is a plain. The 
pastures are abundant, and the butter (which is procured from cow's only, 
and never from bufiuloes^there being none of the latter in B/tot} re¬ 
nowned for its excellence. Ludii is but a small village, but there is a 
small party of soldiers stationed there, and also tw o horses belonging to 
the public post. 
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•Otl. Staee, of ,cn cos, to Chan.ML Fi.e cos from 
wacli a.e village of Ck^ztnkki, of seven or eigiit houses. A Sirdar of the 
^/^ssn ruler abides there, ^dio protects trade and travellers, and punishes 
and murder committed on them. The village and the judicial 
auU.or.ty are of very recent g^u-th, being established about seven years 

ago, owing to the occurrence of a foul murder at the spot. The murderers 
were a prebend^ <>" ‘he 

cross upon which they were executed. Five cos more of level ground 

chi. which .s a large walled city. Here, the customary means of Z. 
J>Bnce for man and goods are mules, and camels, and yaks. The yaks 

con 1 r " -e never 

warT r- ll' passes a river, which, flowin'r north- 

\Muds, falfs into tUe river of IJigarc/ti. ^ 

dista’nZofZZ andZf^”" - <■- 

ou the part of the Court Sirdar 

soldiers under him His dut ' 

and after dearh his ZT "“T 

half more cos of levei road, bring 2ZZ:~Z^ 
country around well cultivated H i • «"y“-Ci»r,-__the 

M ...“ • •““■" i«». 

13th Stage, of seven cos* to jlltinf'&A tj 

three cos, you arrive at the village of T' Liuff, 

a>any workers in iron. ■" are 

ccedingfrom south to north This ' P'“- 

current, and is crossed by the travuT'' 

fJ ‘he tratellerat a ferry close to the village. 
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upon which ply two ferry-men. From the river to MopchA, is a plain of 
four cos. The neighbourhood of Mopchd is well stocked with game, 
such as deer, kings, (wild asses,) and niaras, (wild sheep ;) the niara is 
in size equal to a small cow; hoofs like horses; tail similar to the yak's; 
bearded like a goat—on the head, horns three feet long, and more than 
half a foot broad at the base. Owing to the enormous size and peculiar 
shape of its horns, this animal frequently cannot cat without throwing 
itself sideways on the ground. The niaras horns arc much used for 
vessels to contain liquor. 

19th Stage, seven cos, to DungA-shtu. The whole way is over a 
level and tolerably fertile country, bounded on either hand, at no great 
distance by mountains — which, indeed, similarly confine the road all the 
way from Tingri to Digarchi. JDunga-sHu is a hamlet of five or six 
houses of Jihotia cultivators. 

20 th Stage, of four cos, to Sdkya. To SAkya is four cos. It lies a 
little out of the direct line of route to the right, but being a great city, full 
of wonders, it wms visited. It stands at the base of a mountain, but is, 
nevertheless, exposed to an inconceivably violent current of wind — the 
houses are flat-roofed, and the roofs of such excellent quality as never to 
admit one drop of rain. They are made thus: first, rafters or beams of 
wood — then planks of wood—then a deep layer of raw clay, which is 
exceedingly well-beaten and amalgamated—lastly, and over all, a coat¬ 
ing composed of a soft yellow stone, pounded and mixed with water like 
limestone. The doors are like those of Indian houses: the walls within 
plastered; without, washed with powdered charcoal, whereby all the 
houses of Sdkya exhibit a perfectly black exterior. The people wear 
woollen, like all Bhotias — but dyed black, w hich is a distinction proper 
to themselves. The women ornament their heads with strings of couries: 
the men wear ear-rings of turquoises. Saiu and tea, and flesh, and spirit 
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exiracled from barley, are the food of all classes. Tlie Kulers of Sikyn are 
Xwo Limas, whose lineage is traced to the same source with that of the 
present imperial family of China. These Limas are esteemed divine— 
a character which they support by total seclusion from the world, and 
the practise of the severest self-denial and constant mental abstraction. 


Day and night, winter and summer, their clothes consist of merely a pair 
of black trowsers, and a narrow band of red cloth circling diagonally 
round the body, and passing over the right shoulder and under the left 
arm. These Limas never sleep with their limbs extended at ease, like 
ordinary mortals, but in the same erect cross-legged attitude which they 
maintain throughout the day. The better to enable them to keep the 
erect attitude at the times when they are involuntarily overcome by sleep, 
they pass the diagonal body-band under their feet at night. The names 
of these Limas are Saxya Gumba Ramborchi and Kunda Kusho, and 
they are brothers. Their conventual residence is of vast size—and in one 
of the apartments are placed two leather bags filled with sand, and having 
a couple of eyes painted on Uie outside of each of them. The name of 
the bags is Vpk(, and it is said, whenever any of the followers of these 
Limas is about to die, some one of the lesser Limas, attendant on the 
great Limas, takes one of these bags to the abode of the dying 
man. and. emptying it of the sand, places the mouth of it over the 
mouth of the man, so as to receive his last breath-which being thus 
secured in the bag, is carried away to a mansion called Ukin, or “ the 
house of breath,” for such is the meaning of the word. Ukin is an 
immense structure, whence issues at night a horrible din of ghosts and 
demons, so that no man hath courage enough to approach it. Once a 
year, a Sirdar from Lahassa, comes to Ad/ya-when the Lama called Sikya 
Gimba Ramborchi, shews the interior of Vkin to the Sirdar when the 
number of the dead deposited therein, during the past twelve months is 
seen wnUen. by the hands of angels, on the walls : the nambirl 

copies this inscription, and sends the copy to Lahassa, by the Sirdar-within 
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the Uk&n arc a large knife and an axe, and a block and a rope* The axe 
and the block are covered with blood i and such is the stench of the place, 
that no one can endure it when it is annually opened as before related— 
a period at which it is cleansed, and again closed for twelve more niontba. 

The Ecclesiastical Ruler of Lahassa, on receiving the melancholy des¬ 
patch sent by the Ltma of Shhjn, causes proclamation to be made, that 
upon a certain day the scriptures called B\hii and Sctf6y be read for the de¬ 
livery of the souls of the dead, and spiritual welfare of the living, and that 
ofleriogs be made at the temple for the same ends* The call to contribute 
money for this purpose is universally attended to, and large sums collect¬ 
ed from all parts and sent to L>a!tassa. When the whole is received there, 
a grand festival is held, which lasts from 1st December to the last day of 
that month* Presents are likewise sent from the J^iiioof Lahassa to the 
Lavios of Sakya^ who distribute a large portion of them to the poor of 
Sheher^ 

Lamns are of two kinds—one practising celibacy ; the other, not; the 
former, called Kumdxlmhd^ and the latter, 'Bihnzdn^ The great Z-amas of 
Sdktfat are TdtnzAns^ They go once a year to visit l^thissn, ivhich is twelve 
days' journey from Sdkya; but the distance is said to be travelled by the 
Luma$ in two days—such is their preter-human power* 

The Zamas, on this occasion, pay a visit to the Civillluler of Lahassay 
who receives them surrounded by his subordinates in office* These latter 
bow dow n their heads to the Zuma&y who give them their blessing by 
laying their hand^ on their heads—while the chief governor rising up 
meets the Lamasy when the two parties join their foreheads together by 
a mutual stoop, and the Chief then conducts the Zamas to seats on his 
immediate right and left. The visit lasts about an hour* At evening- 
tide, the Zmm$ go round the City of Zahnssay curing the sick, casting out 
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devils, and doing other good works. On the following morn, they prepare 
to return home, but before going make up five amulets for the Chief 
Ruler ot Lahassa, aud Lis four subordinates, next in rank to himself— 
which el,arms being despatched, the set out, and reach Sikya again 

on the fifth fiay fram their departure. 


2 lst Stage, of ten cos, to Ch&ri„g. As before noted, you deviate 
from the high road to go to 6’e7ya. A retrograde movement to the left, 
of four cos, as far as DAnga Situ, brings you into Uie right road again 
Thence is a journey ofsix cos to Ch&rAng, tl>e halting place. CkAr&ng is 
a large village, or rather small town, to the east of which are nine ta^ks 
parallel to each other, and having their chief extent running north and 
south. Between each tank is a small house for bathers to dress and 
undre,ss m. Each of the nine tanks has a different medicinal virtue and 
colour, so that invalids coming to Latiie, use tl.at tank whicli is prescribed 
for the particular case of each. For liberty to hatlie, you pay about four 
annas to the man having local charge, who is an officer of the 
Court. Uundreds of sick people annually resort to these tanks, and most 
of them with the be.st results. The .jualitles of each tank are inscribed 
on the face of it in stone. The horses of CMnkug are famous for their 
spint, and docility and strength of eoiistitutionv 

■I 

22 d Stage, eight cos. to mtau. Two cos in advance of CAM,,. 
come to a river Laving a depth of water up to the chest, and a width of 
^ut forty paces. On either bank of this river are several water-mills 
{ mchak,.) Beyond the river you pass thmugh a level and cultivated 
Plata. SIX cos to A'd/d«-which is a large city, containing, it is said thre^ 
ha deed thousand souls, who are chiefly of the caste. The “ 

walled and has two gates, one to the cast, called iu Bkotia Nhak' i 
the other to the west, styled Charku. ' 
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23d Stage, of- two cos, to Di^arclii. One cos from Ndtdn is T^es/tu 

JLhambHt the especial residence of the Great Litma presiding over this part 
_ * 

of Hhot. 'Teshu-LhambH embraces hundreds of Ornnhas^ or convents, and 
some houses of Cashmirisf and J^ewars^ nnd Ckinssc. Tliere is n good 
bazar, which is open from day light till noon, when it is closed at the sig¬ 
nal of a bell tolling. Another cos brings you to the City of Digarchif 
which is of great size, extending chiefly from north to south. Here begins 
a new language, (dialect?) which is called Changi. Tiie houses of IXigar- 
chi are mostly built of pukka bricks, overlaid with pukka plaster. Three 
thousand Hhoiia and two thousand Khaiat soldiers are stationed at 
lyigarchi. In Digarchi is a fine menagerie, containing, among other 
animals, a royal tiger, which was sent from the Nepal Raja as a present 
to the Ruler of jyigarchi^ — rigcrs not being natives of lihot. The 
animals which you hired to carry yourself and goods to IJigarchi^ are 
there relinquished—and new ponies, and camels, and mules, and yaks, 
hired to take^you on. 

24tU Stage, of nine cos, to Pini, About two or three hundred paces 
w ithout ^ig^trchii towards the east, is a river named Ckurr-Erht. Its 
course is there from north to soutli—its width about three hundred paces, 
and its depth great. The bathing of women, and the washing of clothes 
in this river, are prohibited. The river is passed by an iron bridge of 
eighteen arches, or passages, built by some fomer Lama, and now called 
Samba-Shurt or the eastern bridge. From the river to Phid^ the road runs 
through a cultivated, plain, till you reach another river, which having 
passed by a bridge, you at once enter the town of Phid. Phid is situatM 
at the base of a small hill, the top of which is tenanted by several Bholia 
Sirdars* commanding a small detachment of Bholia and Chifiese soldiers. 

25th Stage, of ten cos, to Kpditg-ht, TJie whole way is through a 
finely cultivated country, producing barley, and pease, and w heat. You 
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reach Kuhigxhi by night. A market i$ held in tlie middle of tliis town of 
KgAngzhi every day, from morning till noon, wliere and wlieu’the whole 
buying and selling of tlie place is transacted, it not being the custom 
to expose any thing for sale in shops. Several sorts of woollen clotli 
(culled Tlmnaa, and Piinlci, and NambA) are woven here—and the dyers 
are very expert, so that they can give the cloth a roseate hue equal to the 
colour ol the rose itself. Each year, in September, is a great congress of 
people at KgAngzhi, partly religious, partly mercantile—when ail the 
Lamns suspend sacred pictures in ail the streeU and bouses of tlie 
town. Tlie pictures represent the future rewards of virtue and vice— 
and a Luma seated beneath each picture, enforces the lesson taught by it 
to tile people. This lasts for three days—tlie fourtli day is consumed in 
entertainments to friends and relatives. Then follow four days of pro- 
miscimus assembly, with music, song, and feasting. On the evening of 
the eighth day. all tlie Laics and clergy go in a body to the Chief of the 
town, each carrying, for presentation, an arrow covered with a wliite silk 
scarf, called KkAdar, and having inscribed on it the donors name. The 
Sirdar forwards all tliese arrows to with a letter, intimating to 

the Ruler of that place, that all the persons whose names arc inscribed on 

the arrows forwarded, assembled at under your auspices send 

you their united blessings. The Ruler of tulmssa acknowledges this 
salutation, by sending a handsome sum of money to the Lama, J KuA„.. 
M. winch they distribute among themselves. Eight days after the des¬ 
patch of the arrows to Lulmsm, and on the sixteenth day of the festival 
ere are horse-races, and matches at marksmanship with arrows and 
gims-whicb last to the end of the month, when the festivni terminates. 

2<ith Stage, eight and ahalfcos, to Rmug. Twocos bevond 

M, a nil of very suit anti bitter water issiie<i vlnUnti r ^ 

nr M 1 T . violently from a roek on the 

ide f the road. It is so fnliy impregnated with salt, that if you din 

your hand in it and then let vm,,-i i • . ^ 

u wen let jour hand dry tn the sun, it will be covered 
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with small cr>stals of salt. Throuffhout the whole of this Stage, fresh 
water is very scarce. RiUmg is a small hkmlet of three or four houses, and 
is a station of the royal post. It is enclosed on either side by sdicions 
mountains, out of the rock of which numbers of gun flints are made. 
There is a well of fresh water at Rillung- 


27 th Stage, of eight cos, to LagdneU. Four cos in advance of Ril- 
lu»g you come to a village called Zarrah, consisting of three or four houses. 
This aUo is a Dak station. Here travellers halt at noon awhile, and 
refresh themselves and their cattle with Said and water: and then proceed 
four cos more to LagSnM. The whole of this stage is over a plain 
bounded on either hand, at the distance of about a cos, by mountains. 
Laginchi is a village of about two hundred houses of Bhotias, with a few 
Chinese. South of the village is a vast lake, in truth, an ocean, called 
Yamzd. There are three rocky isles in the lake, where herdsmen dwell 
and feed the .large herds of the Yak. Many fishermen also tenant these 
isles, whose fishing boats ate made of leather: for the water is full offish. 
The water is extremely salt and bitter. 


28 th Stage, of eight cos. to PaiU. Beyond LagdncU you pass over 
a plain extending all the way to Pailk. The plain is uncultivated, but 
abounds with deer, kings, and other wild animals, which the Bhotias of 
those parts constantly hunt for the sake of their flesh. The great lake of 
Yamzd accompanies the traveller to Pailt, which is but a tiny hamlet, 
affording however a market of bread, and fisb, and dressed meat, adequate 
to the traveller’s wants. There is a Folice Officer at Paiti, who examines 
the traveller’s baggage and passports. 


29 th Stage, of twelve and a half cos, to Kambha. Eight cos in advance 
of PaiU you journey over a plain, and then reach the base of a mountain 
called Kambhal, the ascent of which is one and a half cos. On the top is a 
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spring of excellent water. The descent of the mountain is three cos, and 
at the bottom of it lies the village of Kamblta, of about one hundred 
houses, tenanted by lihotias^ and two Chinese* The latter are soldiers, and 
superintend the royal Dak. 

30th Stage, of four cos, to Chushcr, Proceeding one cos, you come 
to a “ Nuliah** four or five paces wide, and crossed by a wooden bridge. 
One cos beyond the bridge you come to a mountain called Chakshamchu- 
Art. On the hither ascent of the mountain, is a convent of regular L&mas — 
and on the thither side of it another convent of secular or married JLatnas. 
Beneath the mountain flows a river called Y6k6-Chdng"6. Its waves are 
very large—and its course from the east to the west. Over it is an 
iron bridge, and also a ferry by boat. The river’s width is nearly a cos. 
From the river an advance of two miles brings you to the village of 
Chushcr^ containing about three hundred houses. In ChustUr you may 
buy walnuts, and large apples, and plums, and several sorts of Sattu. 
The price of a cock is one sozan ; of a hen two sozans. 

31st Stage, of four cos, to Chabnd. The whole way lies through a well 
cultivated country. Cluibnd is a village of about three hundred houses. 

32d Stage, of five cos, to Chan^h. Four cos beyond Changt is the 
City of Change south of which flows the river Yek6-Chdng6 before ineii- 
tioiicd. Large pieces of ice were here seen floating down with its waters. 
The ferry is by a leathern boat for men, and by a wooden one for 
animals. You halt on the further side of the river—the width of which, 
at this place, is about a cos. 

S-ld Stage, of three cos, to Nam. Two cos from Changl' is a moun¬ 
tain. over which you pass. The passage of it is about one cos, and at its 
base is the village of A dm, of five or six houses. Around N&m are 
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gardens belonging to the Ircr/jiijM Sircar* which abonnd in frnit* such as wal¬ 
nuts, and apples, and plums. Travellers are seldom prevented from gather¬ 
ing some of these fruits. At this village I got six fowls' eggs for a needle. 

34th Stage, of five cos, to Niidn^. From A'im* one cos, you come to 
the mountain of Ld^hain-Lachun. Thence forward all is sandy plain. 
In this stage you again see the Y^kd-C/tdngS river, it/mg is a largo town, 
in which some C/wiese live, from whom the traveller can buy dressed 
meats for dinner. The shops exJiibit quantities of KvcAta and 
and many other marmf!u:tures. There is a post Itnuse at S^ildiig, 

35th Stage, of three cos, to T/it-sainbar. The whole way you travel 
through cultivated fields of pease* and wheat, and barley. Tki-sambar is a 
large town* tenanted* besides Bhoiius, by C/iinese andNewarSt and Cm/imms. 

36th Stage, of three and a half cos, to Lfthassa. One cos in advance 
of T/ti-sambar, is a town called Btrbfim* situated at the base of a moun¬ 
tain named Kimbui the houses and roads of this town are made of stone. 
The inhabitants of this place are obliged to wear one of threo sorts of 
cap called Pic/iilit and Chang-damu, and tSiik/ts/td^ If you wear not one 
of these you get beaten by the people, and punished too by the authori¬ 
ties. All the inhabitants of liirbtwi are Ijumas^ who practise celibacy. 
No w'omen can enter B'lrbum^ save one day of the year, whereon a festi¬ 
val is held. There are no shops within the place, but a market is held 
without the walls daily from morn till noon, when the market is closed 
by sound of bell. On the eighth month of the lihoiia year, a festival is 
held at Bhbutn, the origin of which the people account for by the fol¬ 
lowing tale. Formerly, there W'Cre two Hulers of one of them 


So cflllcd in my text, bul tlie context prores it to be n Monastery. However, in Bhut noir, 
xs iQ Egypt of old, comreflls are often toivne In tixe, and a. great piurt of t!ie population monnstft. 

J, H. 
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was rich and the other poor. The former, desirous of possessing himself 
of the latter's portion of the country, addressed him as follows : ‘ I pos¬ 
sess such skill that I can cut a cat in five pieces with one blow,* and he 
did so accordingly with an axe, before the poor Prince and many others. 
The multitude shouted applause, and the rich Prince continued to the 
poor one — ‘ What princely qualities like mine do you possess,’— the poor 
Prince answered, * I know yet a more cunning trick than thine— let the 
people collect to-morrow at noon, and witness my skill— if in their opinion 
it surpass thine. I will be sovereign — if otherwise, thou shalt be sole Ruler.* 
The people assembled at the appointed time, and the poor Prince having 
fixed a peg in the ground at the top of the neighbouring hill, and ano¬ 
ther peg at the bottom of it, suspended a rope between the pegs _ and then 

proceeding to the hill top, and causing his legs and arms to be tied up, 
laid his chest on the rope and slid down it without aid of hands or feet: 
the people crowned the poor Prince’s exploit and buried his partner in 
rule, alive, and erected over his remains a monument shaped like the 
Chaitya of Sambhu in Such is the tale—and annually at present 

there is a rope festival held at Birbum, in commemoration of the event. 
There is another annual festival at Birbum, called Birbxmshiiun, when 
all the inhabitants of those parts are assembled. They are divided into 
two bodies— one of males, the other of females — and no male is allowed 
to mix with the females— more especially no male belonging to the 
monastic establishment of Birbiim. The festival is in honour of the god 
yuhd-Rumcbd, and is maintained with all sorts of merriment and feasting 
for one whole day—after which the people disperse to their several homes. 
One cos in advance of Birbum you come to Uie delightful retreat called • 
•• The Garden of llie C<«AmJm"-half a' cos beyond which is mount 
PuUa, the monastic abode of the great Lama. The Convent stands on 
tlie hill-top, and is very magnificent-the roofs being gilt and the pillars 
of silver. The slopes of the hill are well cultivated and peopled, and all 
necessaries are procurable in abundance. From PUtla onwards, to the 
City of La/mssa. the whole way is thickly covered with dweUings. 
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is a Tast and splendid city, enclosed with a wall of stone. The Ruler of 
Lahassa abides in the middle of the city, and four persons next in rank to 
him, at the four corners of the city. These live persons, wdth two others, 
w hose ordinary function is the distribution of justice, form a council of 
state. Small oifcnces are punished by fixing the ofiender in a sort of stocks 
by the neck, in the midst of the city—where he remains for four or five 
days, and is then flogged and dismissed. Murderers are punished with 
decapitation, after a trial before the two persons above alluded to, and w'ho 
are called Tdzeen, Political offences, and grave matters affecting the State, 
are reported to the Emperor of China, There are five gates to the City 
of Lahassa^ called the Nepdli, and Selung'it and Laddh/ti, and Di-Jtcatu, 
and Chinese gates—all of which are cautiously guarded—especially 
that leading to China—io get through which costs the traveller a w'hole 
day of solicitation, and sundry rupees in presents. The cold of winter 
at Laheissa is intense, so much so that spittle will freeze almost before 
it reaches the ground. In summer, the heat is very temperate. The 
winds are always boisterous. The chief inhabitants of Lahassa are 
Bhotias ; next in number to them are Chinese; next Newars, and least of 
all, Cashmiris, The yeicarsy who, like the Cashmiris, reside at Lahassa, 
for the sake of commerce, have about five hundred houses or shops, and 
the Cashmiris, perhaps, three hundred houses. La/tassa itself stands on 
a plain—but around it, on all sides, are mountains. 


37th Stage, of ten cos, to Ttjing, A cos beyond Lahassa is a river called 
Shanfra, which is about one hundred paces wide, w’hich is passed by leathern 
and wooden boats: the former for men, the latter for beasts. Two cos beyond 
the river you come to the village of Chyi, of about fifty houses. Travellers 
halt here aw hile to refresh themselves. Thence to Tejing, the remaining five 
cos are through a fine fertile plain, sprinkled w'ith cultivation and population. 


38lh Stage, of eight cos, to Mai~kun~ga, Four cos from Ti-jing, you 
come to the village of Ldmu-chd-kydy fuR of Lamas, who abstain from 
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eating eggs, and flesh, and fish, and ghee, and salt, and onions, holding 
the eating of any one of these to be a great sin: there are about twenty 
houses. The traveller halts here to refresh, and then proceeds four cos 
to the great town of Mat-kun-ga, inhabited (besides B/toiias,) by many 
Chinese, There are some twenty Chinese soldiers cantoned here, and a 
much larger number of Bholia soldiers. The whole Stage is over a plain. 


39th Stage, of four cos, to VUsl-king. This short Stage is over a 
plain, and you accomplish it by noon. Vi-sUking is a village of seven or 
eight houses. The animal called King, already described, abounds here¬ 
abouts, and at night many of them come close to the village, being never 
disturlied by the inhabitants, who regard them with respect as being the 
horses of the gods. 


40th Stage, of five cos, to Chumra. Chumra is about as large as 
Vt-si’king, and is inhabited of Bhotias and Chinese, The road to it is 
level, and the village itself affords abundance of supplies for the traveller. 


41st Stage, of nine cos, to Kam, which is a town of about one hundred 
houses. It is a station of the post. The whole nine cos are over a level 
country, but rarely sprinkled with inhabitants. 


42ud Stage, of five cos, to Kimdah, One cos from Kam is a 
mountain called Kung-Wa, of moderate height. The ascent is very good 
but the descent (in going out) as bad; and when (as in winter) it is 
incumbered with snow, it is even perilous. Beyond the mountain, and 
near its base, is the town of Kimda, It is a large place, the station of a 
post, and of from two to three thousand soldiers of Khatai and of Bhot. 

43rd Stage, of eight CO.S, to.Two hundred paces beyond 

you meet with tl.e river Kung.ju: over it is an iron bridge of 
tuen.y-five archca. On passing the bridge, you pay twenty-five pice to 
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the officers of the Ruler of Lahassa, and ostensibly for the support and 
repair of the bridge. The water of the Kung-jli is very dark, like char¬ 
coal, but is good, and to its virtues is ascribed the freedom which those 
who drink it enjoy from the Goitre, From the river the whole way is level 
and cultivated. Shu-ba~du is a town of moderate size. The tails of the 
Yak are there sold for two pice a piece, and ghee also is exceedingly 
cheap; but notwithstanding these low prices theft and robbery are very 
common. The thieves are exceedingly audacious, and belong to a tribe 
called Khamba, who (probably from their vagrant habits) are noted as the 
great collectors of musk. At Shu-ba-ju is a Gumboy or monastery, of about 
two hundred monks, of the Lama tribe. These monks are famous for their 
learning. Yet wo-betide the wealthy trader who passes their abode with¬ 
out making them a present—for, in that case, his merchandise will be 
plundered as sure as fate. There are about one hundred soldiers, (Chinese 
and Bhotias ) at Shu-bd-ju, Tlie houses are mostly of wood, roofed with stone. 

44th Stage, of seven cos, to NoSmdri. The countrj' is mostly level, 
with occasional cultivation. There is, however, an insulated hill, which 
you pass on the right. Nodmdri is a large town, filled with people of 
various nations — but no Cashmirians, There is a powder magazine here. 
Most of the houses are of stone, and the people are famous for their skill 
in making bows and arrows. 

« 

45th Stage, of eight cos, to jl/nwgam. All the way lies through a 
level country, and on your right flows the Kung-jh river, already men¬ 
tioned. There are many Chinese soap-makers at Mangam — also many 
Neicari and lihotia merchants. 

4fith Stage, of seven cos, to Tdyd, The road towards the middle of 
tlie stage is very stony. This to>vn is famous for thieves, who come at 
night in the guise of dogs and other animals, to rob the merchant traveller. 
The Governor of the town is appointed from Lahassa, Before his door are 
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suspended two Gantahs^ one small and the other larj^e. The merchant, 
upon his arrival at must go and strike one of the Gantahs. If he 
strike the small one, he will surely be robbed at night; but if he beat the 
large one, as surely he may sleep in peace with his property secure. In 
other words, the police of this town must be well bribed to do their duty. 

47th Stage, of eight cos, to Po-chu-zan. Two cos from Tdyd, the 
way is constantly crossed by deep channels of water for irrigation. The 
whole country is level and cultivated; deer, and a ravenous animal like a 
dog. abound. Po-chn-zaH is a large town, inhabited by Chinese and Bhotias, 
The latter are called here by the names A</mi and Khambah, There is a 
Chinese bazar and a Bhotia bazar. The people wear a large woollen frock 
extending to tlie knees, and trowsers reaching to the mid-calf. The 
women plait their hair like a mat. The houses are of stone. 

48th Stage, of nine cos, to Amdo. The whole way over a level and 
cultivated country, producing wheat and barley. The people of tliese 
parts live a good deal in small tents, made of woollen stuft'. The cotton 
cloths of Amdo are excellent, and are exported to Lahassa and China, 

49th Stage, of twelve cos, to TazM. All the road is level, and the 
whole country beautifully cultivated and fertile—producing besides wheat 
and barley, and peas and potatoes—rice and mangoes, and carrou, and 
grapes, and almonds. Fruits of all sorts abound. Tdzido is a large city, 
and is the frontier town between BJiot and CAiiia— the latter kingdom 
being held to commence from TdzM, It is walled-the inhabitant^ are 
of Khalai, of Bhot, and of China, and no others. The Khatais are Cliinese 
Mohammedans, of a very fair complexion, and large stature. They are 
mostly soldiers. 
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CITY OF DACCA. 


Bv HENRY WALTERS, Esq, 


The accompanying Statements, drawn up much after the plan of Mr. 
W. B. Bay ley’s published Register of the population of Bnrdwan, have 
been arranged from materials, which my situation of Judge and 3fagis- 
trale of the City of X>urca, has enabled me to collect through tlie instru¬ 
mentality of the, Police, and aided by the heads of castes and professions, 
with as great a regard to correctness as is usually attainable in such 
matters ;—and as such, I submit them in the confidence of their general 
accuracy. 

'c>* Statements Nos. 1 and 2, exhibit a detailed account of the number of 
houses inhabited by Hindus and Mohammedans, arranged according to 
their several castes and professions; and distinguishing the number of 
males and females above and below sixteen years of age ; with the pro¬ 
portion of inhabitants to a house. 
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Statement No. 3, contains an Abstract of Nos. 1 and 2; and includes 
also the Armenian, Greek, Portuguese, and French inhabitants,—with the 
proportions of male and female—adult and minor. 


Statement No. 4, shews the number of dwelling-houses, inhabited 
by all descriptions of persons,—and No. 5, the total number of brick and 
straw-houses of every description, including shops, golahs, &c. 

No. 6, exhibits the number of brick-houses of one or more stories, 
with the number of enclosed gardens, and the proportion of fixed residents 
and lodgers; besides the buildings included in this Statement, are the 
ruins of the Palace erected by Azim-ushan, towards the end of the 17th 
century, compared by Bishop Heber to the Kremlin of Moscow. Also 
two gate-ways, and several Mohammedan and Hindu buildings of ^ re¬ 
ligious character; viz. Mos(|ues, 158—Makberahs, or Mausoleums, 109— 
Sangats, 10—Ak6ras, 52—and K^li B^ris, or Hindu Temples, 55. These, 
with the exception of the latter, are mostly in ruins. There are also four 

Christian Churches, kept in good repair, and the remains of three Katrahs 
or Caravan-serais. 

The Statement/ marked 7 and 8, shew the number of Hindu and 
Mohammedan inhabitanu. actually found residing in each house or chouk. 

Statement No. 0, exhibits the average prices of some of the neces- 
saries of life for ten years, from 1820 to 30. 


The total Native population, as shewn by the Statemente. exclusive 
of Military, is sixty-six thousand, six hundred and sixty-seven. of which 
thirty-one thousand four hundred and twenty-nine are Hindu, and thirty- 

five .ho.«and two hundred and thirty-eight Mohammedan-to which, tlZo 

hundred and twenty-two Armenians. Greeks, and others, being added 
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gires a total population of sixty-six thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
nine souls, residing in sixteen thousand two hundred and seventy-nine 
houses or chouks — an amount which falls far short of the estimates here¬ 
tofore made of the population of this city. 

Hamilton, in his Gazetteer, estimates the population of Dacca as 
exceeding one hundred and fifty thousand; and Bishop Heber in 1823, 
states it at three hundred thousand, and the number of houses at ninety 
thousand. 

That the population has fallen off very rapidly since the opening 
of the free trade, is apparent from the fact that, in 1814, when the Cho- 
kidari tax was first introduced, (the records of which furnish the only 
authentic information of the population in former years now procurable,) 
the number of houses actually assessed amounted to twenty-one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-one — and the amount collected, at an average of 
two anas per house, maintained nearly eight hundred Police Chokidars 
— whereas, in the present year, (1830,) the number of houses actually 
assessed, amounted only to ten thousand seven hundred and eight — and 
the number of Chokidars maintained to two hundred and thirty-six. 
Hence, in sixteen years, a diminution in the population of about one half 
may. be assumed. The number of native inhabitants found actnally 
existing in each house or chouk, varies from one to ninety;—and the 
average to each dwelling house is four and one-eighth^a less proportion 
than at Bnrdwan, which is stated at five and a half; or than at Benares^ 
where six has been assumed as a fair average for all sorts of houses. 

The number of native males, as shewn by the Statements, exceeds 
that of the females; the former being thirty-seven thousand four hundred 
and twenty-two, the latter twenty-nine thousand two hundred and forty- 
five,—or about one hundred and three and two-thirds males, to one hundred 
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females- As this is the converse of whot is round to occur in otlicr coun¬ 
tries ; end it is professedly difficult to obtain n faithful account of the 
“ dwellers behind the curtain," if the proportion of males and females may 
be assumed to be nearly e<iual.-~as they have been found to be at Bemrejf 
and Burdwan, and if the military be also included, the total population 
may be fairly assumed to amount at tJie least to seventy^five 
thousand. It may at the same time, however, be remarked, that a late 
Census of the population of G'oraAA/mr* gives one hundred and eight 
males to one hundred females, for the whole population. 


Dacea, notwithstanding its present insignificance as compared with 
Its former grandeur, may neverthelesa still be classed among second-rate 
cities. It has a population greater than Dci'mjHirt or Brussels, and nearly 
equal to that of the whole county of Fife. Some new brick dwellings 
have silently sprung up here and there, it may also bo observed, within 
the last year or two ; and this City can now boast aa Oil Mill, driven by 
steam, and an Iron Suspension Bridge. Three more Steam Engines are 
in the course of erection. On the whole, an increase may be looked for, 

rather than the contrary, iu the wealth, population, and importance of the 
City of Bucea. 


11 would be curious to compare the gradual decrease of the population, 
with the falling off of the manufacture of those beautiful cotton fabricks! 
for which this City was once without a rival in the world. The first fall¬ 
ing off in the Dacca trade, took place so far back as 1801. previous to 

which, the yearly advances made by ibe Honorable Company, and private 
traders, for Dacca muslins, were estimated at upwards of twenty-five lacs 
of rupees. In 1807, the Honorable Company's investment had fallen to 
5.0.>,oo«. and the private trade to about 5,60,200. In 1813 , the private 
trade did not exceed 2.05,050. and that of the Honorable Company 
was scareely more considerable. And in I 817 . the English Commercial 
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Jtesidency was altogether discontinued. The French and Dutch factories 
Lad been abandoned many years before. The division of labour was car¬ 
ried to a great extent in the manufacture of fine muslins. In spinning the 
very fine thread, more especially, a great degree of skill was attained. 
It was spun with the fingers on a “ Takiv€^^ or fine steel spindle, by 
young w-omen, who could only work during the early part of the morning, 
w hile the dew was on the ground; for such was the extreme tenuity of 
tlie fibre, that it would not bear manipulation after the sun had risen. 
One retti of cotton could thus be spun into a thread eighty cubits long; 
which was sold by the spinners at one rupee eight annas per sicca weight. 
The or Darners, were also particularly skilful. They 

could remove an entire thread from a piece of muslin, and replace it by 
one of a finer texture. TJie cotton used for the finest thread, was grown 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Dacca, more especially about 
gong. Its fibre is too short, however, to admit of its being ivorked up 
by any except that most w'onderful of all machines—the human hand. 
The art of making the very fine muslin fabricfcs is now lost—and pity it 
is that it should be so. 

In 1B20, a Besident of Dacca^ on a special order received from 
China, procured the manufacture of tw'o pieces of muslin, each ten yards 
long by one wide, and w'eighing ten and a half sicca rupees. — The . 
price of each piece was sicca rupees one hundred. In 1832, the same 
individual received a second commission for two similar pieces, from 
the same quarter; but the parties who had supplied him on tlje for¬ 
mer occasion, had died in the mean time, and he was unable to execute 
the commission. 

The annual investment, called the “ 31albth Khm;* for the royal 
wardrobe at Delhi, absorbed great part of the finest fabricks in former 
times: the extreme beauty of some of these muslins, w'as sufficiently 
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inilicated by the names they bore; such as, "AhroKan," runnin-water; 
** ShebjiemJ' evening ilew, Sec. 


Coarse cotton piece goods still continue to be manufactured at Dacca, 
though from the extreme cheapness of English cloths, it is not improba¬ 
ble that the native manufacture tv,11 be altogether superseded ere long. 

In 1823-4, cotton piece goods, mostly coarse, passed tlie Dacca Cus¬ 
tom House, to the value of 14,42,101. In 1820-30, the value of the same 
export was fl.69,932 only. There was a similar falling off in silk and 
embroidered goods during the same period. 


In the export of the articles of cotton yarn again, there has been an 
increase. In 1813, the value was 4,480 rupees only; whereas in 1821 
it amounted to 30,319 n.pces. From that period it has. Imwever decreL" 
ed; and in 1829-.30, the value of the native cotton yam exported from 
Dacca, amounted to 2^,475 rupees only. 

Annexed are two Statements-No. . 0, shewing the comparative prices 
of Sluslms now manufactured at Dacca, and of the same description of 
cloth the produce of British looms.-No. 11 . the comparative prices of 
Dacca cloths, manufactured from yam spun in the country, and from Bri 

t.sh cotton yarn. These cannot fail to be interesting at the present mo- 

meotf and their general accuracy may be reiied on. 
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No. K Detailed account of the number of Houses inhabited by 
Hindus, arranged according to their several castes and professions—dis¬ 
tinguishing the number of males and females above aud below sixteeu 
years of age—'With the proportion of inhabitants to a house- 

No. 2, Detailed account of the number of Houses iuhabited by 
Maliouuucdans, arranged according to their several professions—distin¬ 
guishing the number of males and females above and below sixteeu years 
of age—with the proportion of inhabitants to a house. 

No. 3. Exhibits an Abstract of No. 1 and 3, and includes also the 
Armenian, Greek, French, and Portuguese inhabitants—with the propor¬ 
tions of male and female, adult and minor. 

No* 4. Exhibits the number of Dwelling Houses inhabited by all 
descriptions of persons* 

No* 5- Shews the number of Brick and Straw Houses of all descrip¬ 
tions in the several Thannahs. 

No. 6, Shews the number of Brick Houses of one and more stories 
—the number of Gardens eucompassed with walls—and tlie proportion of 
fixed inhabitants and of lodgers* 

No. 7. Shews the number of Hindu Inhabitants found actually resid¬ 
ing in each House or Chouk. 

No* 8* Shews the number of Mahommedan Inhabitants found actu¬ 
ally residing in each House or Chouk. 

No. D- Exhibits the average prices of some of the necessaries of 
life for the ten years, from 1020 to 30* 

No. 10. A comparative Statement of the prices of Afuslios, manu¬ 
factured at Dacca, and the produce of the British Looms, 

No. tl. A comparative Statement of the prices of Dacca Cloths* 
manufactured with cotton yarn spun in the country* and from British 
cotton yarn. 
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Sikaljrar or PolUbcr of Steel. 

Picture Drawer, . 

TushhixKmr or Knife finder,. 

Flower seller. 

Conrtexan,. 

Songster, . 

Physician,. 

Grave Digger, . 

Green Grocer,. 

Kunti or Com Thrasher, . 

Shoe seller, . 

Brass or Copper seller,. 

Jardosi or Embroiderer, . 

Soapmaker, . 

Rejagarri or Terrace beater,. 

Water carrier,. 

Bullock keeper, . 

Cook,... 

Weaver. 

Ellacbabandi or Ornament stringer, 

Noiebabund,. 

Nardiaugi, . 

NakArcbl or Drum beater, . 

Bread maker, . 

. 

Well digger. 

Nkfburi, . 

Merchant. 

Fisherman, . 

Torch bearer, . 

Chhri seller,. 

Kashidados,. 

Kbandigar or Ivory seller,. 

Florist, .. 

Bricklayer, . 

Fireworker, . 

Washerman,. 


Number of 

Dwelling Houses. 

o 

M ^ 

■ e 

So 

e2 

s 

Females above 

16 years. 

1. 

I- 

■S2 

a 

188 

312 

296 

153 

121 

287 

132 

23 

11 

23 

23 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

6 

7 

2 

7 

5 

9 

5 

139 

7 

207 

7 

18 

14 

29 

10 

9 

16 

21 

3 

11 

9 

12 

11 

43 

87 

25 

14 

2055 

2994 

3181 

1334 

63 

68 

11 

5 

10 

20 

0 

0 

4 

6 

8 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 

12 

10 

17 

6 

10 

15 

17 

8 

21 

25 

35 

15 

3 

5 

6 

6 

18 

25 

23 

13 

30 

42 

52 

20 

23 

32 

27 

30 

5 

7 

6 

6 

27 

48 

43 

15 

16 

17 

17 

0 

23 

28 

26 

12 

16 

25 

2 

0 

3 

2 

4 

1 

126 

216 

37 

10 

90 

146 

123 

40 

4 

5 

7 

2 

42 

122 

70 

6 

89 

8 

99 

10 

56. 

71 

53 

35 

29 

62 

53 

18 

117 

179 

172 

09 

5 

5 

8 

6 

14 

23 

22 

13 


k 

_o 

i 

nZ 

%> Ss 
s e 

s- 

o 

b. 

.gt*- 

aa 

mm ^ 

O M 

Proportion of 
Inhabitants 
to a House. 

95 

855 


20 

472 


2 

55 

5 

0 

2 

1 

2 

17 

♦i 

4 

23 

34 

13 

234 

1* 

2 

55 

3 

5 

45 

6 

4 

30 

3A 

9 

135 

34 

1233 

8742 

4A 

2 

76 


0 

20 

2 

0 

16 

4 

0 

7 

3ft 

0 

33 

n 

9 

49 

■»* 

15 

90 


2 

18 

6 

4 

65 

3ft 

16 

130 

M 

5 

94 

4 nearly. 

4 

23 

4ft 

21 

127 

4f 

0 

34 

34 

8 

74 

3ft 

0 

27 

1| 

1 

8 

n 

23 

286 

2| 

20 

329 

3| 

2 

10 

4 

6 

204 

4ft 

6 

123 

1ft 

21 

180 

3i 

11 

144 

5 

55 

475 

4* 

2 

20 

4 

0 

67 

4ftft 


































































CENSUS OF THE 





Number. | 

Casts and Psorsssioxs. 

m 

= o 

b tmm 

to 

S.5 

s S 

s 

A 

V * 

Is 

(P 

m 

m ^ 

o 

i,- 

“S 

A 

C >s 

2 ® 

5 

Sb 

it 

o . 

■z S 

^ M 
o 

.So 

X •- 

S 

Females below I 

16 years. I 

si 

s "3 

Si 

ju. 

s± 

Proportion of 
Inhabitants 
to a House. 

M 

Dandy, . 

13 

20 

22 

10 

0 

61 

6* 

51 

Pattara seller, .. 

24 

&t 

15 

0 

7 

03 

4 

53 

Barber. 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

11 

3| 

63 

Charcoal seller,.... 

8 

10 

18 

0 

3 

45 


54 

Khadem to Darfih, .. 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

8 


65 

Strinit seller,. 

25 

25 

25 

13 

12 

75 

3 

50 

Cbabok sowar,. 

6 

8 

7 

0 

1 

10 

2| 

57 

Cblkaodoa, . 

6 

M 

10 

0 

1 

40 


68 

Tioner. 

103 

306 

54 

0 

1 

369 

34 

50 

Turband binder,... 

4 

8 

6 

2 

2 

18 

4* 

OU 

Oilman.. 

10 

50 

38 

16 

10 

114 

7* 

01 

Tankidiir Nisbmat. 

9 

13 

33 

7 

6 

66 

64 



r“ 

4438 

11741 

6271 

3708 

3SSS8 

4 


No. 3. 


Casts. 

® o 

e 

i » 

A w 

:s 

g 

i . 

!S 

b 

o . 
o C 
•a X 

b 

A a 

“ b 

8 S 

O 

• « 

-Sf J2 

Proportion of 


i-S 

o o 


S! B 

Inbabitants 


a 

^ s 

S"" 

ss 

o 

a® 

g2 

' 4» 

^4. 

to a House. 


a 


b 


b. 

o 

t- 


Armenian... 

42 


37 

25 

15 

126 




3 

Greek. 

21 



10 


48 




I.Z 

7 

Portuffucse. 

41 



38 

18 

144 

34 




JO 

French. 

1 

2 








J 

0 

4 

4 

Total.... 

105 

123 

85 

75 

40 

322 

3* 

Hindoo. 

7327 

1304.5 


4078 

3790 

31429 



inM'f 

441 

Muuulman,. 

8825 

14428 


5271 

3796 

35338 



11741 

Total.... 

10257 

37505 

21733 

I<t024 

7637 

G(M 

4* 


Males i 
aboie 16 ) 

275fA5 

Females f 
aboTo 10.. 5 

217» 

Adnlts.. 

40338 

0 


Males ) 
under 10 ) 

10024 

Females 1 
under 10.. ) 

7637 

Minors.. 

17661 

0 


Total Males, 

37010 

Total Females, 

29370 

0 

0 

0 
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No. 4*. 


Names OF Tiiaknahs. 

IJ 

s :S 
ic ^ 

Im 

o-» . 

i: g S 

Jo-5 S 

5 iS 3 
35^^ 

p_ * 

O g « 

J- s s 

1*5 = 
s :i “ 

=> 3:z 

35S 

° « 
ts § 

■3 = 

s s = 
.^ix 

tf 

’"'a “ 

jil 

3-21 

3 ^ p? 

- 

o 

7 w 

Ipp c . 

» 

^ if a 
" S u 

-= C ph 

sS“ 

17 

— t 

= 11 

b i a 

1 = i 

w 

>5 

li 
|2 
h! 2ts 

5 ^ ^ 

^ ="= 


20 

1230 

7*6 

21 

10 

3 

8 

2046 

(iirdkillMb, ....... 

31 

fi2G 

1GG3 

6 

4 

12 

1 

2(111 

X^occA Sc 1 fy-f « #«»«■>> 

ll> 


*01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

870 

Sulta4n£Oiij},, ..-..i... 

12 

A31 

460 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101L 

SGjaitpur, ......-- .-i . 

11 

2eo 

02S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

014 

Piirabd4nrii£Mb, 

1!> 

333 

10(A4 

22 

17 

0 

0 

1030 

AmUgolB, ip 

24 

1233 

1301 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2000 

Nmr^bpar, 

17 

1137 

682 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ir20 

Noioiiiidlat _ 

IS 

*42 

*527 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1078 

SatifAl^nj, . , p ------ 

10 

7*2 

730 

0 

1 

0 

; 7 


TdIaI, *.*. 

17S 

7200 

8801 

48 

40 

16 

IG 

10270 


No. 5. 


Names aFT1Il^^<AliJlp 

NambEr of Bdck 
Houses of all do*- 
criplions# 

NQiitber of 8tniM' 
Ffuiises, irhcludinjf 
Uoblis, Shttps, 6;c. 

TntiJ* 

lulkllipiirf TP*.# P#- - L..*. .PpP #< T#4«####T- 

fl04 

2613 

3117 

GtrdkilliUip #.,,## #p.. ..#.**#... .,#. .##■ 

1225 

2110 

3333 

JlQCCsi Sctryip #,..#...--#* *.># ># #. .#. p## 

112 

004 

800 

SuUaAiD^pJp #»....p.**#*ni#»p-»i''p--' 

IH 

1927 

1945 

SOjftitpur^ #. ■ # .. 

63 

Ml 

,591 

Pt'inibOkTw&x&JtTPT.... . 

' 102 

1074 

1800 

Amligolit, #...# .. p#*## #.*.##*#. .*-#.■ 

261 

4028 

4279 


212 

1668 

1770 

Naiuiadia, #.#,####.#**.***.*###*###*#. 

23S 

1740 

1087 

SarkfatgaDj, ...,#*,,,*#**.#******#*. .# 

250 

1109 

H28 

T^>liit# p... 

3101 

1TOB3 

21127 
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No. 6. 


NaHEJ OJF T»IA\>Aiii. 


fsl&mpur, 
SuJt»inga«j, 
P^irabfUrMumh, 
SdjiUtpilr^ ,, ^. 
Nnjaiiidia^ ., 
SirAfalfwa], ,,, 
GirrfUllal,, ,, 
Dact’n Sttry,^^^ 
Nkw4bpu/, 

Amlijj^aLk^ 




ToUl, 


-r 

t| 

S 3 

3 ?t 

aS b 

Is^ 

P *" s 

E s 

3 U O 

a 0 

1.5 

I^D 

y “ 5 
="’= 

^ U V 

o St 

t £ O 

liS; 

|-§5 

a-s 

20 

270 

321 

71 

\2 

14 

13 

0 

m 

100 

46 

' ^ 

li 

aa 

18 

1 

18 

133 

113 

2 

to 

132 

137 

0 

81 

231 1 

loot 

4 1 

10 1 

0<! 

36 

2 1 

1? 

103 

133 I 

12 

34 

130 

8;j 

4 

17a 

1233 

1010 

104 


O =^’5 

•3 ij. ^ 

m 

zii 


2i 

0 

m 

6 

2it 

4 

to 

14 

na 

sa 

J6S 


t_ o . 

^ 3 c 

i’= 
ls-§ 

1, 

Z “ 

i' ** 

Si ^ 

-= B* 

= ■? 

tf 

-d - 

ii 

H 

r 

(1680 

2050 

0246 

4150 

30 

4600 

7873 

820 

04010 

2710 

300 

300C 

W09 

718 

8738 

4067 

1403 

6449 

t?776 

loot 

8076 

30tr 

407 

3614 

«75fl 

1387 1 

10043 

4330 

2S0 

4000 

672IJ7 

04UU 

80867 


















































CENSUS OF THE CITY OF DACCA 

No. 9. 


* 


'E 




ToUJ of 10 yearep.^.,., 
DitUi cnlouJutcd at 80 Sa. 

a Ai* Yfiiftht per Seer. 
Or on ao OYeraf'c per } 
Annum, .. 


4 

£ 

ll 

1 ^ 

wm 

A. U. 



Hicr 



' Salt. 

Oil.. 

1 

GjItE. 

j4aRif. 

TcjtJit- 

aii7. 

Fine. 

CoEirAc 

"6 
' a 

ti 

H 

J£ 

li 

^3 

JB 

''J 

c 

g 

'/] 

■A 

3 

o 

ZJ 

■3 

S 

a 

, ■ 

u 

o 

u 

to 

li 

S 

tf 

5 

c 

a 

a 

lI 

Cl 

X 

A 

O 

3 

e 

ja 

V 

•6 

s 

S 

lU 

u 

X 

JC 

& 

-4 

V 

1 C 

c 

£ 

b 

g 

'J3 

o 

U 

n u 

r 

S 

3 

s 

3 

« 

jrf 

u 

: ti 

J3 

V 

1227 

1IS3W-S1 

ij 

01 

4 

0 

03 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 


t) 

u 

2 

8 

13 

D 

1 ^ 

0 

ti 

0. 

1238 

!»3l"23 

0 

STi 

0 

0 

38 

a 

a 

« 

8 

0 

« 

8 

0 

2 

8 

Cl 

! ® 

a 

13 

a 

0 

12^ 

1832^23 

0 

37 

8 

t 

3 

0 

0 

6 

8 

a 

4 

8 

u 

3 

5 

0 

1] 

0 

0 

8 

a 

ISOO 

1823-24 

0 

33 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

& 

8 

0 

1 

a 

0 

tl 

4 

0 

10 

8 

tS3l 

1854-30 

0 

22 

4 

0 

37 

E^i 

a 

8| 

4 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

12 

0 

12 

2 

1233 

1820-38 

0 

31 

4| 

0 

38 

4 

0 

8 

2 

(1 

& 

1 

0 

1 

15 

0 

8 

12 

0 

13 

4 

im 

1836-37 

0 

33 

13 

1 

1 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

0 

Cl 

10 

a 

0 

Id 

’ Oi' 

1231 

1827-28 

0 

33 

U; 

0 

38 

8 

0 

7 

4 

a 

4 

1^1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

11 

a 

0 

20 

'1 

1S3^ 

IS38-2W 

0 

30 

to 

0 

38 

14 

0 

8 

4 

Cl 

G 

& 

0 

2 

8 

0| 

13 

4 

0 

18 

0 

IS3C 

1820-00 

0 

30 

8 

0 

30 

C 

0 

8 

8 

ft 

8 

12 

0 

2 

0 

D 

10 

4 

0. 

b 

f> 

”''i 


7 

33 

2 

1> 

0 

(1 

1 ■ 

38 

0 

1 

12 

5 

0 

II 

8 

2 

24 

13 

3 

b 

0 

I-- 

4 V O ■• !■« 

0 

31 

& 

0 

K 

0 

0 

7 

14 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

a 

0 

12 

0 


No. 10. 

Canparalirs Slaltmeai of i&e Prim of maasfaclortd 

pftiduct of J?riV«A iuoju^K 


ai />acca, ttnd tht 


Assortnekts. 

Mnitufiic toted 
^ at Dacca, 

JamiJftiif, with .mull spot,... I*t iwt, .... 

23 

2d ditto, .... 

10 

JaiudKiil. MaUpMli.... 

27 lo 23 

Ditto, Dinp^oou 1 pa ttrrn. 

12 to 13 1 

Jaeonei Muslin, lOj, ennespoudinF with Jungle | 1st sort, 

33 to 40 

. ■• . . M dim, 

24 to 26 

Nj.n«.ok,Mb,2i. 

8 to 8 

Combnc, carrespoiitlUp wiili tlTbuiic 

13 to 14 

jBindaiit blue or red spngi, ....... . 

ia to 16 

»•'*».. 

12 to 13 

Book MuiHn, contspondlo^ with Mulmults, 

10 to 11 

Siihun, 48 hj . 



to 30 


Z 4 


ProUneQ qf 
the Jiritbli 
Looin^, 


a 

5 

6 

4 1o 4^ 
SO to 

0 ta to 

5 to 0 

6 to 

4 to 6 
A to 

7 to 8 
14 to 1& 
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CENSUS OF THE CITi' OF DACCA. 


JNo. 11. 


Comparand S,a„«,nl of ,h, Prico. of Dacca doth,. manafaCaccd Hlh Cotloo Yam 



i=:oiTnf!*j-:'Ti 1 
^ I 


Assortments. 


— 

.2 K i 0 . 

P ; 

' V I k 1 


Dacca Muslins. 


Mulm.l.. 40 ky *,„ .1 . VV .V. 

* * k I 

Sabluns. *10 bj 2. 


» 


.Sarbsndi, 40 cubits, 
Allabalis Adi. .... 




T, . , ^ riiil r ,1 

Isriodana. 40 cubitj, . 

■j, r V:i( .. 

* I. , y ' ♦!< 


per pair, . 

Dhotis.’^per p»ir; tv 

II ^ ^ - - . 


I r ’ 



,Co^». 40 cubit,, ... .‘ 


:wr Of: 

Shcra^j Hamain^ 40 by 3, . ^ 


JV»d*n Dhoti,. 10 cubits. 


“i V !.i,i 


Ist (Sort, . . 
2d ditto. . 
5d ditto, . 
1st ditto, . 
— 2d dilUv-r 
3<1 diiio, . 
dijto, . 

0th ditto, .‘ 
.* 1st ditto, . 

2d ditto, . 
.. 1st ditto, . 
2d ditto, ., 
3d ditto, 
4th crtlto, .; 
. Jst diuo, ., 

2d diiio, .1 
3d ditto, .. 
4th ditto, .. 

• Ist ditto, .. 
2d ditto, .. 
^ ditto, 

. lit ditto,-.. 
I 2d ditto, .: 

3<l ditto, .. 
t4tb ditto, ' .. 
6lh ditto, .. 
0th ditto, .. 

• lit ditto, .. 
2d ditto, i.. 
3d ditto, .. 
4th ditto, * •, 
Olh^ ditto, .. 

. 1st ditto, .; 

2d ditto, .. 
3<l ditto, .. 
4lh ditto, .. 
6lh ditto, .. 
0th ditto, 

• lit ditto, .. 
2d ditto, ...j 
3d ditto, 

Uj 




Manufactured 
with Country 
CoaouThread. 

Manufactureci 
with Europe 
Cotton Yam. 

8 to 0. 

■?< 3 to 4 

10 to 12 

0 to ({ 

14 to 16 

0 to 10 

4 to 4| 

24 

5| to 0 

3 

11 to 12 

0 

J4 to 1.5 

8 

17 to 18 

10 to 11 

3 

ix 

3i to 3j 

l| 

fi to 5J 

3 

7 to 74 

4 

B to 0 

5 to 6l 

0 *Mo 10 

6 to ^ 

44 to 6 

3 

* flj to 7 

4 


13 to 14 
6 

5 to 6J 

.|0 to 10 
6 

>i>'0 to 0| 

7 to 7j 

8 to 84 
|I0.l0i to 11 

0 to 10 

to 8 

7 to 

8 to 81 
6 

• S,!« '“i-iii 

7J to 8 ' 

0 to 01 
11 to 12 

14 to 16 
to 0 

‘Oi to 7 
74 to 8 
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IX. 



ij- i 


DESCRIPTION 




OF 


i<0 


,, » 


a V •; =fi-C* 




S ELECT COINS, 


Ut i>i 
; ^ 

t: 

<« 


FROM ORIGISALS OR DRAWINGS IS.THE POSSESSION OF THE 
•4’- 


ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


1* r" A. 
Pr :< p 




-Li. 


St 01 ilr k. 


n.:! ^ 21:; H. H. WILSON. Esq. 

S^crilari/ A. S. 


V. 

• -J 


L’ 


.'I. 'ni 

hI» fc- 


l^iiE subject of Indian Nmnibmalics has hitherto received but little 
attention from the Members of our Society. The cause of this neglect it 
is not difficult to explain. ^ 


, *1' 

t 

Collections of Coins, formed in this country, have always been the 
work of private individuals.' -^ Whilst in existence, therefore, they have 
been accessible only to the friends of the proprietors, and after the death 
of the latter, they have been eitheridispersed and lost, or sent to England, 
and equally lost to India, hew opportunities have consequently occurred 
of examining w ith any degree of attention such Coins as have been met 
with, or of knowing indeed in what number, or of what description, 
ancient Medals have been found. 

f i 

I vI • V , 


f 

Another reason why the subject has been neglected is the want of 
assistance from descriptions or plates : little, it is believed, having been 
published in Europe upon the ancient Coins of India, and at any rate 





SCO 


DESCRIPTION OF SELECT COINSL 


such publications not being procurable in this Country. The chief means 
of instruction and comparison hare therefore been defective, and the guid¬ 
ance of those scholars to u l.om the study of Coin! and Medals is familiar 
has been equally unavailable. Any attempt to elucidate the ancient cur¬ 
rencies of India, must consequently be conducted under peculiar disadvan- 
ages. and the consciousne.ss of this has no doubt deterred collectors and 

tbeTubir* Sive any description of their cabinets to 

^.fl-emnt place, have been of various descriptions. The Coins “of "h; 

^ms are not at all uncommon. The Coins of the Mohammedan Kings of the 
- m principalities, founded by the Mmsselmans. constitute a tlL and 

ouher o comparatively recent date and known Hindu origin o ’ a" 

apparently of more remote antiquity, and may be conjecturert’o tb" 

Coins either of early Hindu Princes or or fo • c ■ 

territories in q.,, over 

tration at present and .1 .k- a , "" P“tticular Ulus- 

cations on Orient;, Coil: ^t hT""? 

i« ib« 1.1 Volume of ,b, tL' Too. 

Blblioihok Ob b of Auo.„.. seooeoou i„ 

Ktae. offc!? , Sovomigu loib. 

cbiiToorwiji 



DESCRIPTION OF SELECT COINS. 


f>ai 

The result has been so far satisfactory, that it has produced duplicates of 
some of Colonel Tod’s Coins, and added others of evidently analogous 
fabrication, although it must be confessed that it does not furnish any 
positive information as to their origin or date: it would scarcely be 
worth while therefore to publish the particulars, except as a contribution 
to a branch of enquiry hitherto almost unattempted, and as promoting the 
fuller investigation of the subject. 


The chief collections of Coins made in this country, of,which we 

, i.'i"'*” -f'*- •>) 1 '- ’•'rii.'; .lie - ' 

nave most of us heard, and which some of us may have inspected, are the 
following: I. The collection of the late Colonel Willoughby, of Patna: 
this was a very miscellaneous assemblage, of which the most valuable 
part was a tolerably numerous series of Mohammedan Coins. It has, I 
believe, been sent home. II. The collection of a Mr. Seymour, of which 
I had no personal knowledge, but which from drawings in our possession, 
seems to have contained some curious Coins. This collection has, I be¬ 
lieve, been dispersed. III. A large collection of ^Copper Coins, chiefly 
Mohammedan, but many Homan, made by Dr. K. Tytler, and presented 
by him to the Honorable the Court of Directors; and lastly, IV, the collection 
of the late Colonel Mackenzie, which contained a few curious Hindu 
pieces, and a vast number of the Copper Coins of the South of India, many 
modern, but some ancient, including Roman Coins dug up chiefly at 
Dipaldinna and Amaravati, near the Godaveri. The bulk of this collec¬ 
tion is now also in the Museum of the India House, but the duplicates 
of such as existed in any number, were presented by the liberality of the 
Government of Bengal to the Cabinet of our Society. 


Besides the specimens derived from this source, the Society is in 
possession of others presented at diflTerent times by various benefactors, 
and of duplicate drawings of Coins from the collections above men¬ 
tion^. or of specimens in the hands of private individuals. Some of the 
r A 5 
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latter hare been selected for the accompanying remarks; whilst for the 
drawings of the rest, as well as of a few Coins in his own possession and 
in mine, the Society is indebted to our associate Mn James Priksep. The 
results of these joint researches I shall now proceed to particdarise. 

Plate 1. FictBE L 

A Gold Coin. 

Ob\ehse. The upper half of a male iigure in a close 
or mailed rest with sleeves. On the head is a cap or 
helmet with flaps covering the ears, and fillets projecting 
behind. The right hand holds a mace or sceptre ; the face 
has mustachios but do beard—round the margin are the fol* 
lowing characters, tfKtfXikVifijtr 

These bear a strong resemblance in several lusttances to Greek * 
but do not, as far as I am able to ascertain, form any legible 
inscription: some of them resemble the ciiaracters on the 
stair of Feboz Shah, fit Delhi, and on other columns. 

Reverse.— A seated figure, the upper part of the body 
naked, the lower clothed in the common Hindu DJwii. The 
head wears a helmet; one hand rests against the side, the 
other is extended and holds what appears to be a ring or 
discus; from the shoulders rise what may be intended 
either for two other arms or for a halo : the feet rest on a 
footstool and the legs of the seat or throne are those of an 
animal. On the left of the figure is an emblem or Mono^ 

gram, a sort of key, the handle apparently incomplete, 

and four wards. There are also characters like those on the 
obverse, but less distinct, 14 cv K ^ o g 

If 
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Although there is no exact duplicate of this Colo, yet it is identi&ahle 
with several of those which remain to he described in various parti- 
coJars* Thus similar characters are observable in Kos. 2 and 3, 4* 
of the first Plate, and in Nos- 26, 26,27,28, 30, 3 t, and 34, of the second 

Plate, whilst the emblem on the reverse or a mark of this form ^ 

occasionally a little varied, the handle being a lozenge instead of a circle, 
or three points being substituted for four may be observed on a still 
greater number or Nos- 2, 3, 4, 0, 7, 12, 13, 14, of Plate L and in Nos. 24, 
26,20, 31, 33, and 35, of Plate 11 , besides indistinctly in some others. Many 
Coins again on which it does not appear, are identified by other charac¬ 
teristics, leaving little doubt of their belonging to a common series, 
although probably struck at various periods and under different Princes, 
The whole of this series appears to me to comprehend the following i Plate 
I. No. l to No. la. Plate IL No* 23 to No* 40. Some others may 
belong to the same, but are of very rude execution, as in Plate 1 * No. 22, 
in Plate II* 41 to 47, 

The original of this Coin was lately discovered by General Ventura, 
in an ancient building at 3/uwiAya/rt.' an impression in wax was sent by him 
to the Society, from which several plaster castes were carefully taken, and 
thence drawings made by Mr* Prinsep. it would have been more satis* 
factory, it is true, to have consulted the original, but there is no doubt of 
the characteristics of the Coin being faithfully represented* 

An account of General Ventura’s investigations is given as an Appen¬ 
dix to this paper. They do not, as far as we are acquainted with them, 
determine the age or origin of the Tope Mdniktfalat although they leave 
it likely that it is a structure of the 3d or 4th century of tlie Christian 
era, if not earlier. As the Coins dug up there, are of evidently different 
periods, it cau only be asserted of them, generally, that tliey prtx^eded the 
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erection of the buildingi but by Lont long an interval it is not safe to 
conjecture, nor is any light thrown upon their origin, although it is not 
likely iJiat they were of remote fabrication either with regard to piace or 
time, and the present Coin may be referred oith some probability to the 

JHdo^Seylhk princes of Western India, about the commencement of the 
Christian era* 

The Coin in question is not Greek in any of its details, except the 
doubtful similarity of some of the letters. It differs also very materially 
from the Parthian or Arsucidau Medals in the general character of the ob- 
verse, although in some of Va„,LAST's Coins, particularly one in the Ap- 
pendix, ‘Nummus Kegis Persarum iucogniti,' tlie head dress is much the 
same. The reverse, however, is totally different from any thing observ¬ 
able in tlie Parthian Coins, and on both faces the impressions are utterly 
distinct from those borne by Medals of the Sassa,mn princes of P„sia 
It cannot, therefore, be referred to either of those series ; and, from the 
decidedly Hindu character of the reverse, is no doubt the Coin either of an 
Indian prince or of a prince ruling over a Hindu people probably in the 
Pmyei or on the north-western frontier, (see observation on No og i 
about tlie commencement of the Christian era. ' “ 


Plate I. Figure 2. 

A Gold Coin, 

OByERSE.-A male figure standing; he has a cap on his 
head, with fallets floating over his shoulders: be appears an 
o man with a beard and mustachios, and is drest in a sort of 
tunic and pantaloons, with a mantle at his back i his right arm 
IS extended, and bis hand appears to grasp a small alL hi, 
left supports a sceptre or spearr the following inscription is on 

thcmargm-,,,Ah»*yNop|.oicii, 
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Reverse. —A female figure with long hair, a halo round 
her head, dressed in a stole, and holding in her right hand, 
~ the only one visible, what may be intended for a lotus ; the 

characters are legible, and the symbol appears a 

sort of key, or ring and staff, surmounted by four points, W; 
it w'anls the cross bar. 

This Coin is allied to the preceding by the identity of the characters, 
and by the symbol, which, however, wants the cross bar that occurs in 
the preceding* The Lead dress ami physiognomy of the figure on the 
obverse, are also different, and it would seem to he therefore the Coin of a 
dirterent prince, although of the same dynasty. The principal figure recurs 
in several after Coins, 

This Coin is one of two turned up in a field by a husbandtnau plough¬ 
ing near Comilltt, iu Tipera; the original was in the possession of Dr* 
Carey i the engraving is from a drawingin the Society's possession* 

Plate I. Figures 3 and 4.* 

Gold Coins in the Cabinet op the Asiatic Society, 

Obverse.— A figure, in its general character, similar to 
the former — a man erect, wdth a tunic of mail or a cuirass 
with skirts : he has a tiara or crown on his head, with fillets 
and a halo: the right arm is extended, and grasps what looks 
like a bucket with a handle, or may be a cuirass ; above the 
arm is a trident: the left arm bolds a tliree-poiuted spear, 
or a spear with a guard : he has a sword at his side. The 


* They were inadvertently and unneceuariEy engraved in dupHcale, being precisely alike* 

n 5 
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eplisraphc is in characters like those of the preceding in most 
respects, or a ooromar. 


Kevekse,—A figure, apparently female, in front of a bull; 
the right arm is extended, and has an oval band apparently 
attached to the irrist: the left arm supports a trident; above 

the right occurs a similar symbol as before, ^ but vvhb a 

lozenge handle and cross bar : there are these characters on 
the left margin, . 


- These Coins are connected by the costume of tl.e6gure on the obverse 
the characters and the symbol u-l.h the „v„ precedmg: the reverse is 
decidedly Hindu: the two characters in the middle maybe forms of g and 
tr, or they may represen t the figures ^ 4 ^ fifteen. The pieces in the Society's 
possession, were part of a number in the Mackenzie Cabinet, and by their 
reshness, as well as by their identity, appear to have been recently fabri- 
eated from the same die. What their history is. has not been ascertained 
hut they were probably multiplied at Colonel Mackesz.s’s expence, from 
some common original which he considered of great curiosity. 

Plate I. Figure 5. 


St ERSE.-A male figure, with a crown or a wreath on 
his head, also surrounded by a halo: he wears a short tunic 
with skirts and trowsers: his left hand inverted hohls the 
bottom of what appears to be a trophy or standard : his ri^ht 
Imlds a spear, or another trophy or banner: there are chap¬ 
ters on the right, which offer some analogy to those rPT 

anripnt ^ l«ose Joutiu m 

ent inscriptions, and the upper row mitrlii 1 

conjectured to form the syllable Sri, 
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Revebse, —Female figure seated on a throne or bed, 
with a foot*stool: there are characters lUJi* on her right, 
which correspond witixsoine recognised as ancient —► 

thus the two first occur as T and The whole is, however, 
too broken to allow of a complete word being formed. The 
upper marks on the left hand appear to be the lower part of 
the lozenge symbol. 

The relation of this Coin to the preceding is not altogether decided, 
but it is evidently allied to Nos. 7 and 13, in whicli we have the symbol 
characteristic of the series, and is unquestionably Hindu. 

The engraving is from a drawing in the possession of the Society, from 
an original said to be in the possession of Colonel Grace. 

Plate X. Figure 0. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obveuse. —A male figure with high cap, halo, fillets on 
the head, and the person arrayed in a tunic and trowsers: 
with his right band he appears to be oifering incense on a 
fire-altar, and above the arm is a trisul or trident; the left 
arm appears to hold a spear, w'hilst a sword hangs from his 
w-aist. 

Reverse.— A female figure seated on a throne with a 
back, or the supporters of a canopy: her body is naked 
above, but clothed below the waist: her feet rest on a cushion: 

I 

the right arm is extended : the left appears to hold a sort of 
cornucopeia, but the execution is indistinct: on the left are 
characters vrbich resemble some of those on, other Coins : on 
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the right is the symbol, which, though 
enough. , . j 


worn, appears clearly 


f) I:" 


■m 


I! I 


i' 


Tbe attitude and costume of tlie figure, the characters, and the syin- 
hol, ally this Coin to Figures 2, 3 and 4„ whUst the sitting figure on the 
reverse resembles that of Figure 5. . , 


r^j.n 1 111 - » 

The drawing is taken from the original, which is in my possession, 
being purchased from a Native, according to .whose account it was found 
about a year and a half ago, in the bed of a tank .in ,itlie vUlage Daspur, 
Purgunnah Pandtuty of the lluj^li district. 


TOllJO/lUr Jl/p , 

, PlaTK I. rPlOUBE 7. .v.ci 
A Gold Coin. • 


Obt ERSE.—Male figure in a similar costume as the last, 
only the body appears to be dressed in a coat or waistcoat 
.withskiru: the attitude is the same, and , the hands are 
similarly occupied: above the right arm appears something 

like a standard or trophy, a stair surmounted by a bird, an 

eagle or Garuda: characters roind the margin like those 
sMUIflAi are imperfectly distinguishable. 






'n !o 


Kfverse.-A female in a stole, seated as before: the 
symbol IS distinct: on the left are these characters-.UTtt • 
the three first may. he. the letters n. r. ir, but they will 
not assist us,to a probable meaning or.name. The costume 
and atutude of both figures, and the symbol on the reverse 
B ew Uiesc Coins to. belong to the same fiimily as the’ 

preceding.,and to he of Hindu origin. 


1 
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The plate ig taken from the drawing of a Coin said to be in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Edwards, and the differences between this Coin and No, 6, 
may possibly be, in some degree, yariations in the delineation. 

Plate I, Figures 8, I), and 10. 

Gold Coins, 

OnvEHSE.—A male figare in cap, tunic and pantaloons, 
as before: on his tight appears something like a dnb; there 
are no characters, but yarious marks, the purport of which is 
not eyident. 


Rev ERSE.— A very rude representation of what appears 
to be inteuded for a female figure. 

Of these Coins, two are in my possession, and were procured at 
the third belongs to the Society, The costume of the male 
figure allies them to the preceding, and the figure on the reverse may be 
designed for the seated figures of 5, 6, 7, but the pieces are of very rude 
execution, 

Plate L Figure ll. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.— Figure as in the last. 

Reverse. —-A female figure seated, her feet resting upon 
a lotus: a few characters in the margiuundecypherable. 

The figures on this Coin ally it with the preceding, but it is of rude 
execution, and much worn. The plate is from the drawing of a Coin 
staled to belong to Colonel Grace. 

C 5 



r\ 
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Plate I. Fiocre 12. 

A Gold Coin*. 

Obvp.rse.-A male and female figure on cither side of 
w at appears to be a column, surmounted by a bird : both 
figures are Hindu: the man holds a bow. the woman a flower: 

ticre are two or three characters on the upper margin, hut 
imperfect. . rr f, , ui 

nj- 1 , 

Heverse.-A female figure sitting on a lotus, which 
resu upon what looks like a tortoise: her right hand is 
ex en c , and holds what is perhaps meant for the lotus with 
I s ong fibrous stalk : above the arm occurs a monogram of 
a smnlar description with that in preceding pieces: instead 
o a crcle, however, there is a lopcnge . and the points 

' Tariy N^ri "0 

UY^S,.sl ’ ‘ ^ «“Wnation is illegible: thej- are 


Uie obverse are. in 

-If will. i„ that eat bl ;!l::.t T " ^ 

that of Laksiim, seated on a lotus restiT'* “* ‘'® 

gram connects it with the first n l ******" ^ *®>’‘oise. The mono- 

•iiffer i„ being the currenltf N:! Hi„r^. 
on the obverse, ally it to Figures o aud 0. 

( 

■w *z: 
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Plate I. Figprb 13. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —A male iiprure \vith a halo round his head, 
necklace and jewel on his breast, an open tunic on his body 
apparently, but naked below the waist: his left hand holds a 
bow: his left appears to be palling up a trophy or pillar, sur¬ 
mounted by a bird : there are characters on the right, clearly 
N/igari: the first is broken, but the rest form 

Reverse. —A female figure as in the preceding: both 
arms are extended, aud the implement in the right hand looks 
like a whip. The monogram is the same: the characters 
difier, and scarcely look like letters. 

This Coin is evidently connected with the preceding by the reverse, 
whilst the obverse is essentially the same as in Figures 5 and 0. It also 
resembles the two first of Captain Tod’s fourth series : the marks or cha¬ 
racters on the reverse are precisely the same as in the second of them, and 
which Colonel Tod considers to be the same with those on the column at 
Di'f/ti; but on comparing them with the plates in the seventh volume of 
the Researches, the similarity does not occur to me. It appears that these 
Coins are not uncommon. Colonel Tod has them from Mathura, 

LJayin, VLiitSi Ajmer. “ Dr. Wilkins,” he adds, **has some found even in 
Sengai; he thinks he can make out the word C/iandra upon them.’’ The 
final of the word on the reverse, in our specimen, is not impossibly 
and we should thus have a Coin of Chandragupla ; but the preceding letters 
cannot satisfactorily be identified with : the word may be . 

There is a diflference in the position and character of the emblem in 
this and in the last Coin, although essentially it is the same. It is more 
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like a banner in this than in the former, and looks as if it were upheld by 
the right hand. Colonel Ton calls it a trophy, the ancient Grecian or 
Roman standard, the eagle with expanded wings on a staff. It has the 
characters of a Roman standard, but the type is not like an eagle : it is 
more like a goose-it is verj- probably, however, Garura, whilst the figure 
IS that of Vishnu or Rama, the latter being characterised by the bow.” 

The plate is from the drawing of a Coin in the Cabinet of the late 
Colonel Willoughby. 


Pl.\te I. Figure 14 . 

A Gold Coin, 

Obvebsf..— Male figure as in the last, but in a more 
energetic attitude: the right hand extends rather beyond the 
trophy: the characters on the right are not within the face 

the left ° ° of a less certain description, occur on 

REVERSE._Female figure as in the last; monogram: the 
amc I laracters distinct, but unknown, though possibly 
siicicnt ^Agari. ^ 

This is the same Coin essentially as the last, but of ruder execution 

or 1 has been less carefully delineated. The plate is from a drawii.rrf a 
Coin in the possession of Mr. Bee. ^ 


Plate I. Figure 15 . 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse._a figure with a bow in his left hand an i 
various undecyphcrable marks. ** 
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•.Reverse*-- 'Apparently a figure is intended, but it is very 
* indistinct : it.seejns to represent Hanuman. The figure on 
.„t) if I the obverse allies it to> the three/preceding, and the reverse 
,*t M ' V « would be I an. appropriate accompaniment to the person of 

i| !iih *? iiRlMA*,! .*L%) .vldrciuiq jJ-r . t ^ 4 

.r. , i Jtii (>i if r ^?I!>J 'dl ^ ‘ di 

The plate is from a drawing of a Coin in the Cabinet of the late 
Mr. Seymour :^tthe specimen is of rude execution, ittufl «i ' 

! I'n . 

^ . * J *- 11 V/ l iiiijlij ■ 

Plate I. Figure 1C. 

A Silver Coin. 

Obverse. —figure apparently intended for a female, 
with tlie bow/und trophy or banner of Nos. 5 and 7, &c. and 
*. characters. 1 

' r •- niiiJi« H =5 i ' 

. ! v Reverse.— Sitting figure,.! apparently j the same as in 

Figures 1*2, 13 and 14. 

This Coin is t most probably of the same family as the foregoing, 
although the sex of the principal figure differs, and the.Coin is of ruder 
execution. It is taken from a drawing of a Coin in the Cabinet of the late 
Mr. Edwards. 

I fi 

» ^ Plate I. Fiourei 17. i.i > 

A Gold Coin. *1 Ui 

Obverse. — A male figure mounted on a mule or ass: the 
costume, and particularly the cap, is that of a Hindu mendi¬ 
cant, a Dairagi or Gosain. These characters are on the 
margin which resemble those on the Delhi 

pillar, and on some of •the preceding Coins: the second and 
fourth are iu some inscriptions ^ and ?t or 
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Revebse —A female figure precisely like that iu Figure 
12: the relative situaUon of the impression differs, and the 
figure IS lower and more on one side: the symbol is there¬ 
fore almost excluded, but it appears to have been the same: 
the characters arc similar, and are evidently meant for 
ancient N/igari: they are 

, and the first may be 

read gtfl-hut it is not easy to conjecture what sense even 

I completed to Prakinti, fame, should be attached to the 
legend. 

. Tire Natives call U.is Coin, arbitrarily of course, the Coin of H.hsvva 

•'y figure and characters on thj 
reverse. The drawrng .s from the original, which I obtained at Aa,.oJ. 

Plate I. Figure 18. 

A Gold Coin. ^ 

Obverse.—A man on horseback. 

Bi;v„„,._a ta,|, i. p„j|, , 

.pp™. I. b. . p„c„t, ,b,„ „ ' ■ 

margin. “ 

This Coin is not apparently allied to any of the precedin,. . • , 

very quesUonahle character. It is taken from a drawing ojl C “ - 

belong to Mrs. White, of FutUhgerh, ^ ^ 

Plate I. Figure 19. 

A Gold Coi.v. 

.OBVEBSE.-A female figure in profile seate.! „ 

or stool of basket-work • ,n,l “ “ 

a^ket work. a rod or sceptre is behind her, and 
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on the left are characters, ■exTt/ilv.; I she has tlie halo 
round her head i her right aria is e^ctended, and the hand 
seems to bold some such article as in Figures r2 and 13. 

Revebse.—A male figure seated in a manner common 
amongst the Hindus on a seat with a back; his left arm 
appears to rest upon a pillow; he has a halo round his head^ 
and large ears; on his left are characters y B Of E 0 . 

The plate is from the drawing of a Coin belonging to the same 
proprietor as the last. 

Plate I, Figubes 20, 21 and 23. 

Gold Coins. 

The first of these is from a drawing of a Coin found in Bc/iar, by the 
late Dr, Hamilton : the second !s from a Coin in my possession, procured 
at Kawy. They are very rude and fantastic, and of uncertain origin, and 
hear some resemblance to the uncouth Coins of the Seljuk and Turkoman 
princes of l*crsm and *Syrm. The third is from a Coin also procured by 
me at KanoJ —a rude and imperfect Coin, but bearing some analogy to 
the Copper Coins at the foot of the next plate. 

Plate II. Fiotmcs 23, 24 and 25. 

No, 23, —A Copper Coin in the possession of Mr, Pbinsep, procured 

at Benares^ 

OnvF.ttsE.^— A head with a cap or tiara and fillets: one 
arm apparently ts extended. 

Reverse.'—A man with a similar head-dress, mounted, 
and extending one of his anus. 
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No. 24._A Drawi.vo th. Sooiety’s Collection, from a CopperCom 
jn the Cabinet of the late Ulr. Seymour. 

Obverse._As before, but the impression is more dis¬ 
tinct ; the head-dress is a sort of crown, and the hand holds 
a sceptre: there is an appearance of characters ronnd the 
margm, but they are probably only parts of an ornamental 
border: behind the bead is the symbol or symbol noticed on 
SO many of the foregoing specimens. 

REVEnsE.-The mounted figure as before: the symbol 

IS repeated; there is a circular legend, but the characters are 

iniper «t; they have^some appearance of Greek very rudely 

cut. The words BASIAETS BASIAEGN may be coniectur 
ed as part of the Inscription. ^ njectur- 

s- Co„ ta 

Lieutenant Buenes, in the vicinity of Mdnikydra. 

Obverse.—A head with rays, but aDonrAnH 
crown: in other respects, as the position of th^ blTa d 

Z" "“bol.it resembles the two ::X. 

® "VERSE—The mounted figure as in the two Iasi r. , 
very superior execution: the hand appear to hold ’ 
perhaps a hawk: the same symbol is repeated and I 
legend ronnd the margin K er ^ 

'rhrch may be conjecttiivT i ^ 

BAiutnN, „T"" “Horn 
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Two engravings of a similar Coin are given in the Plate published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of the Coins belonging to 
Colonel Tod. The numbers are omitted, but they constitute his second 
series. . Colonel Tod appears to regard them as Coins of ** Mithridates, 
his successors, or a minor dynasty in India,'* (Transactions R. A. S. Vol. I. 
p. 340,) although he notices their general resemblance to the medal of 
Eucratiues, thus described by Bayer, —Caput tectum est galeil, sub ca 
frontem diademate string! fascia: argumento sunt, qutc circum cervicem 
Ructant. In aversa duo cquites cumtiariis Bactriis, ramis palma: et sa> 
rissis. Inscriptio BA2IAE02 METAAOT ETKPATIAOT. We have in 
two of our Coins, and in Colonel Tod's, the helmeted head and fascise: and 
in all three, one horseman w ith the Bactrian fillets, but no spear. Colonel 
Tod says, that on his Coin the extended arm holds a hawk, but it is not 
clear what tlie object is in our Coins. The general character of the head 
is Grecian—that of the Equestrian figure Parthian or Bactrian. The 
symbol is not noticed in Bayer’s description. Colonel Tod calls it appa¬ 
rently the sacerdotal instrument for feeding the sacred fire. There can be 
little doubt that they are Bactrian Coins, and it is only a question to what 
reign or period they belong. Schleoel is probably correct in referring 
them to the interval between the death of Eucratides and the subversion 
of the Bactrian kingdom.'—yoarMu/ Asiatique., November^ 1828. 

Plate II. Figures 20, 27, 28 and 30. 

These are diR'crcnt specimens of the same Copper Coin. 

Obverse.— A man in a close tunic, having on his head 
a high cap with fillets: the general character is the same as 
that of the figure on the Gold Coins, Plato I. Figures 2, 3, 
&c., and so is the attitude, the right arm being extended, 
either grasping a trophy or presenting an oblation on a fire- 

D o 
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«ltar; a trideat «aads oa his rigUt. and a award or rluh 
appears to be attached to his left ^ at. > ■ ^ ^ 

the whole margin, the first part of hM 7’’’*’"" 

-o..ao.,r in the others the 

in the 2«,h figure i, v^rdiWacI-Tu ief 

the b«U is characteristically Indian Z 1 •' 
Bhoniders: a„ i„^ripriou similar’to tblf » 1"'"^“" 

nelToo-s plate, who thus desrribtTtl-No^ro **^‘*'* 

nacrificing; his head is adorned with the high cZuTZ'^Z *‘‘"S 

feedmg the flame o„ a low altar: a club is placed ini* I 

■»y possess,on. tbougb we distinctly read of the King 

and on another of the Great King of kings, yet no prl 

J.-overed: on the reverse is the sacred bull witl a m „ l 

ficmg priest, and the epigraphe is in ,h e • 

Which, as It appears in the plate, is very legible d' ’* of 

ptecedi„gBACUecSBACIAenNt.,enU;;^OTO^^^ 

Who succeeded to the domination or^r’, f 

the provinces along the “"d ruled over 

•ibout tlic commencement of the Christia ° *f Cimfoy. 

them to be of Parthjqn * ' Tod i 
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Parthian kings, and the costume of the principal fignre and the worship of 
fire, if that is the subject of the die, appear favourable to his view* It is 
hy no means clear, however, that a fire-altar is intended to be represented, 
and the general effect is more that of a militaiy trophy, indicative of the 
Greek or Scythian conquest of India^ The symbol belongs to Uactria, if, 
as is most likely, No, 1 be a Bactrian Coin, The name, it is true, is of a 
barbaric aspect, if rightly decyphered ; but Schleoel admits that he can 
make nothing of the letters which immediately precede it, !HPNI€IC, and 
his separation of Edobi^ris from them cannot be unhesitatingly and unre¬ 
servedly admitted. The character of the reverse, however, leaves no 
doubt that whether Parthian or Indo-Scythic, the Coin was the work of a 
prince, of whose dominion the seat was India. 

The first of these specimens is from a drawing of a Coin in the Cabi¬ 
net of the late Mr. Edwaeds : the second is in the possession of Mr. Prin- 
SEC, and was found at Chumf': the two last, with several others less dis¬ 
tinct, are in the Society's collection, 

Plate II, Figure 20, 

A Copper Coin, 

This, although smaller and of ruder execution, appears to be allied to 
the preceding, especially by the reverse, on which we have the standing 
figure and the bull. The Coin is one of many found amongst the ruins of 
Z)ij}aldinna, by the late Colonel MackeN^^JE. 

Plate II, Figures 31, 32, 33 and 34, 

Copper Coins, 

On VERSE,—A male figure, resembling, in costume and 
attitude, that on the preceding Coins,—the right arm, how¬ 
ever, is extended nearly in a straight line, and iu place of the 
trophy, or altar, is the common .symbol, or key with four 
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points, Jn one specimen, figure .31, there are ciiaraclera 
which look like the Persian numerals 201190 |e<tiiao 

Beverse,—A man riding on an elephant: there are 
traces of characters or of an ornamented margin, it is not 
possible to determine which, on some of the pieces. 

Colonel Ton has a Coin, No, 12, of his plate, which corresponds with 
the Cotns here described, the differences in the detail of the figure being 
perhaps, those of the impression of the Coin, or tbe accuracy of the draw ’ 
mg The figure on the obverse is supposed by SennEonn to he 
wi our arms, but this may be doubted, the marks on the left shoulder 
hemg nothing more than part of the trophy with which we have met 
before -a staff surmounted by a bird. Both Colonel Ton and Sc.LEGEt, 
refer this Com to the Indo-Scythic kingdom, and it evidently belongs to 
the sauie senes as several of the preceding, attributed to the same origiu. 

S 0 t e c laracters on No* 31, sup^sing them to be Persian cjrpbers 
«.ey might have been cut subsequently, as it is exceedingly common for 

utive bakers and others to make such marks as U.ey think proper, 
even on the current Coins. * 

Of the Coins now engraved, two belong to the Society, and two to Mr. 
AMES BINSEP, bas several others. He states that they are very 

have non ' T" "" "-Wclr I 

ijot boen nblo lo ascortain^ 

Plate II. Fioube 35* 

A CoppEE Coin* 

■•1.”"?“'“* '"'”8 • •“IT m ,TOr 

't, -I- » » > .„pC 

on the margin are some characters. ^ ^ ' 
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Reversk,—A n upright figure, with the right arm extend¬ 
ed : below the arm is tlie symbol witli three points : the head 
appears surrounded by a halo, and on the left are characters 
distinct enough, HPO. 

This Coin is one of the three found by General Ventura in the Tope 
Munik^&la, of which impressions were sent to the Society. It is connect¬ 
ed, by the costume and attitude of the figures, with many of the preced¬ 
ing Coins, and h evidently the same as the No- J I of Colonel Ton's plate, 
one of the series referred by him to tlie successors of Mith hi dates, or a 
minor dynasty in India, The site in which this Coin has been discovered, 
is an argument in favour of its Indo-Seythic origin* 

Plate II. Figure 3G- 

A CorpER Coin. 

Obverse,— A figure which, though indistinct, corres¬ 
ponds in character with that on the preceding and other Coins- 

Reverse.^A figure apparently in a gymnastic attitude. 

This Coin is in the possession of the Society, and agrees exactly with 
No. 13 of Colonel Tod’s plate i his drawing has the symbol on the reverse- 

Plate II. Figures 37 and 38. 

Copper Coins. 

Obverse.— A man in a long tunic, erect, and holding a 
spear in his right hand: he has a singular head-dress, but 
in the first figure it is apparently the Mogul morion, or iron 
cap, with the veil of roail thrown over it, and hanging down 
on each side; in the second figure it is less marked i there are 
square characters round the margin. 
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^ REvteRsE*—A female fj^re in a stole * on her right, tn 
the first Coin, is a couch siiell^n her left the branch of a 
tree. In the second specimen a floM'er or lotus is substituted 
for the shell, and ou the left an emblem perhaps intended to 
be* the symbol in the preceding Coins. 


There can bo little doubt tbat these arc Indian Coins, or Indo-Scythic 
for the figure on the reverse is designated as LsasnMi by both the em- 
blems* the conch and the lotus* 


The first of these is in the Society’s Cabinet, the second is 

engraved from the drawing of a Coin in the possession of the late 
-I>lr. liOWAHDS* 


Plate IL Fiouhes 39 and 40. 

C 0 PPE 8 Coiss in the Society’s possession, presented by Dr. Tytleb, 
and procured by him at Allahabad. 

Obvsbse.— Of both: a figure identifiable, by attitude 
and costume, with several of the preceding. 

Reverse.—A figure dancing, perhaps Siva, is on one of 

them: on the other is a figure sealed, but the Coin is much 
worn* 


Plate IT Fioubes 29 and 41 . 

Copper Coins iu the Society's possession, found amongst the ruins 
at DipaUinaa, by the lite Colonel Mackenzie. 
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The fif^iirea on theobyerse are of similar character mth the preceding: 
the reverse of No, 20 has the atandipg Agure and bull connecting it with 
the series 20» : tlie bead of the ball is in an opposite direction : a 

female figure, apparently with cymbals in her hands^ is on the reverse of 
No, 41, 

0 

Plate II. Fioohe 42. 

r* 

Drawing of a Copper Coin in the Cabinet of the late Mr« Setmoor. 

Obverse.“A figure like those of the preceding^ with a 
different and peculiar head-dress: the usual symbol with 
four points. 

Reverse. —A half-length figure^ apparently a female: 
characters like the. Nagarl ^ and reversed. 

The Coin is of very rude execution, but appears to belong to the same 
family as the rest, of which it may possibly be an imitation, 

Plate II, Ficcbes 43, 44, 45, 46 and 47. 

Copper Coins. 

Obverse. —A non-descript Agure, but which may possi¬ 
bly be intended for the same^ person as is represented in 
figure 20, &e., only very rudely executed. 

Reverse.-— A figure, the purport of which it is not easy 
to determine. It may be intended for a scorpion or a crab, 
or a rude outline of a body with legs and arms, like the type 
of Jaoannatu, In figures 43, 44 and 45 Devanagari letters 
are distinctly legible. 
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These Coins are not uncommon; one has already occurred, No. a- i„ 
gold. Of the Copper, one. No. 4fi, belongs to the Society: Nos. 44 '43 

tt^N tb'e 

The circumstances under u^hich these Coins have been found, are 
favourable to their early origin, tvbi 1 st the char.seters upon them indicate 
«J-bo.ng Hindu On fignre 43, the first element is a common forlTf 

be rr ’ T ^ 

out of such meagre and uncertain data; but in the absence of any other 
njec nre, ,„ay i,aj.ard a supposition that the legend may have been 
^nma eva Pratfipa. a legitimate appellation of a Hindu prince No 44 
n.ny also be read ^ ,_a„d „,e obverse of 43 *1 »,r in 7 ^ 

.IgM h... Sr,„M («.J., 

to.„.g.,. i, p„g,u. n., 

Jast traces of Grept nrswt i ■ posterior to ilio 

currency of the Indian n . ^ indigenous 

Indo-fecythian power in that direction. 

Plate III. 

te. T^. ^^-^fara. 

admit of verification, and belong*! 'h"V “f them 

*«=«ttdate. It is ;«» u„rl , , “ nntnparatively 

must be left undetermined at " ^ Pf^Pfi^ttinn of which 

-0 have reigneain 3 ;:!;^ 
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Plate IIL Figures 4B, 40 and 50* 

Two Gold Coiks and One Copper, 

Obverse. —A stttiug fignrej in the first and last of rude 
execution, but more carefully executed on the second. The 
character is that of Dune a* but the figure is probably intend¬ 
ed for Laeshmi as the priaces of the dynasty to which it 
may be referred appear to have been VaishnavoSj from the 
names of several of them. 


Reverse. —An inscription in Devanagari letters on the 
first and third, particularly on the latter, is clearly^ al¬ 
though not entire* intended for Srimad 

Govind Chandra Deoa, and appropriates these Coins to the 
dynasty of Hahtore princes* who reigned from the begin¬ 
ning of the 11th to the end of the lath century at Ka/ioj\ 
Govinda Chandra w'as the sixth (Asiatic Researches* VoL 
XV. 401). In the inscription on the second piece, there is 
some indistinctness, but it is perhaps designed for 
^ VijAVA Deva, the successor of Govinu Chandra. 

One of the Gold Coins belongs to Mr. Primsep, being one of two dug 
up in the district of Azimgerk ; the other Gold and the Copper Coin were 
procured at Allahabad, by Mr, R, TvtleRi and presented by him to the 
Society, The Gold Coins are by no means uncommon; ten of them were 
lately sent to the Calcutta Mint as part of a remittance for re-coinage. 


Plate Ill. Figure 51, 


A Gold Coin. 


Obverse, — A female figure, with sundry indistinct 
emblems* 

G 5 
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Keverse.— All inscription much worn and indistinct. 






( ^ Thi, Coin was procured by n.e at Kanoj, where it was said, without 
, I any sat.sfactorj- reason however, to be a Coin of Bhoja. king of Dh&r. 


' A Gold Coin. 

OnvRR.sE and Reverse the 

tion of the words JRi/m Ndm, 


Plate III. Figure 52. 

same, being a Ndgari inscrip- 


This was procured also at Ka.oj. and was there attributed to Java 

D.va the last prince of that state. The inscription would desi-nrate a 
worshipper of Vishnu. «<gnaie a 


Plate Ill. Fioures 53 and 51. 

Silver Coins. i . 

Obverse.— A figure of the Vard/m, or Boar 
of Vishnu. 


incarnation 


RevERsE.-An inscription in Niigari, containing the let¬ 
ters SIT-T-TTT. part, no doubt, of Sri Mad deva Variha. 

One of these Coins is in my possession, the other in’ that of Mr 
RI.nsep: the latter was dug up near SulUmpnr, Denares, with several of 
he next series. The Society has a number of these Coins, but less ' 
feet than the specimens here given, ^ 


Plate HI. Figures 57. 58. 5a, CO and 01. 

Ijold Coins. 

marks, some of which appear to 

- „...... .t. 
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pieces, or incaroation: two of them have the 

letter ^ reversed. 

Reverse. —Embiems of unknown import. 

A number of these Coins belong to the Society^ and several are in 
Mr. possession: they have been found in various places, some 

along with the preceding, indicative of tlieir being current at a similar 
period. 

Plate 111. Pioures 03 and 64. 

Silver Coins. 

Obverse. —An imperfect inscription, of which the letter 
^ alone appears on the first: on the second it is preceded by 
a and is compounded with another letter, either T or 
part of the letter the initial of perhaps follows, or it 
may be supposed to represent a name of Vishnu in the 
south of Indiat and tlienee borne by many princes, especi¬ 
ally the Rajas of Vija^anagar^ 

% 

Hevekse. —^Indistinct marks. 

These Coins are also not uncommon, but they are of rude execution, 
and much worn i they are probably of the same period as the preceding, 
in company with which they have been occasionally dug np. 

Plate 111. Figuue Co. 

A Silver Coin. 

One of two dug up at Kotaht and in Mr. Prinsep’s possession: the 
marks upon them arc too indistinct to admit of any conjecture as to what 
they represent. 
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Plate UL Figures Sa and ca* 

Copper Coins, 

Obverse.—\ arious emblems of uncertain i 


Peverse.—A n elephant, a small figu 
sword underneath. 


import 
re in front, arid a 


There are several of tliese in ihe SocietvV r. i ■ . 

found in the mins of AWm, an ancient city en the rankrf /“T ' 
one in Mr. Pa.ssne-s possession was fonnd i„ •• 

rood TheNativescaU.henttheCoinsofMi.v.n„trVn 

in the TVf/a or second ane Tt. ’ -^yodhi/a, 

prince of Coins 

prince of 0«*, .n a comparatively recent period. 


were 


of some Hindu 


Plate III, Figure 70 , 

A CoPPEe Coin in the possession of Mr Ps.,, r , 

■i..“k'-s 

Tlate hi. Fiolhes ?i, 72 and 73 . 

Copper Coins, 

-‘-led for 

Arabfc charnci^“‘“* look like 

These Coins are fouml Jn * 

--bersi they occur sometimes “ «-iderahla 
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Plate IV, 

The Coins contained in this plate may be referred to the dynasties of 
;the south of Incliat especially the princes of Vija^ana^ar, and are not 
therefore of very high antif^uity i several of them have been delineated by 
Major Moon ; but we can scarcely admit his notion of them to be correct^ 
when be states that there can be little doubt of most of them having been 
struck as early as theageof VikramXditya. 

Plate IV, Fioure 74, 

A Gold Coin, 

Obverse, —Concave^ RAma crowned, SItX sits by hhu : 
Lakshmana is oq his right, and Buarata on his left: otiier 
figures complete the groupc. There are characters below, 
but they are of doubtful import, although they ofler some 
analogies to old forms of both IS'^gari and Grandliam letters, 
aud may possibly form the words TTWWr, the assembly of 
RAma, It is possible that they have not been very carefully 
copied iu the drawing. 

Reverse,^C onvex, a figure of Ha,numAn, with cha¬ 
racters that may be read Sri RamcA^ara. 

Coins of iliis description are of not very rare occurrence, apparently, 
in the south of Ttulia^ w'here tliey are called Rdma T^ankaSy or Rama Mdras, 
The present drawing is copied from a drawing of a Coin belonging to the 
late Colonel ^Iacrexzie, w-hich w’as obtained at Scringapatamt having 
been, like that delineated by Major Moor, No. 10 of his plate 104, part 
of a Collection that had belonged to Tipu Sultan, According to the 
popular belief, these coins were struck by RAmaciiandba himself, but tho 

II 5 
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ore enuinerotcd io tlie R&jnn Chariiraj amongst the 
Coins paid to bis troops by RXma, the last prince of Vijttt/atw^^ar, and 
they were no doubt coined under his government- It is not unlikely, as 
Major Moon supposes* that these hollowed Coins Tvere never generally 
current, hut were struck for particular occasions, as offerings to Deities 
or distribution on festival occasions to the leading individuals of the 
Royal Court- 

Plate IV- Figure 7o* 

A Gold Coin, 

Obverse. —Concave. The coronation of RXma as before: 
characters below- 

Revhrse, —Convex, Hanuman as before, but iu a dif¬ 
ferent attitude- 

This Coin is also copied from a drawing of a Coin made for Colonel 
Mackenzie. It is the same as that figured by Major Mooa, Plate 104, 
No. 10: the characters are not precisely the same in the two plates, and 
offer in neither a decypherable legend, akhougli it might be guessed to 
signify something like Sri Rdmacfiandrasifa Sahhd. 

Plate IV, Figure 76- 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —Convex. Four figures, representing pro¬ 
bably RAma, attended by his three brothers Lakshmana, 
Bharata, and Satruchna- 

Reverse.—C oncave. R\ma and S It a seated, attended 
by HancmAs and Laeshmana, the latter holding the impe¬ 
rial Chdiiah over his brother's head. 






fi 
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The engraving is from the drawing of a Coin in the possession of 
Colonei Bowzeu» 


\ Plate IV. Figure 77, 

A Gold Coin. 

— Concave. Rama’s coronation. HanuuJCn is 
below the throne. 


I 




/ 

.\ 

; 


,f 


Reverse. Convex. A double triangle,^ considered as 
the Rama I ciHfrai It is Surrounded by a circular border, in 
the departments of which axe characters, probably cyphers 
conveying a or mystical formula, sacred to RXma. 

From a drawing of a Coin in the Mackenzie Collection. 

Plate IV. Figure 78. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —Concave. RiwA crowned : the lower part 
of the Coin is embellished with a kind of llowcr. 

Reverse. —Convex. IIanumXn in an attitnde of praise 
or supplication : oneN^gari letter appears on the margin. 

This IS also from the drawing of a Coin in the Mackenzie Collection; 
ilhe originals of this and tlie others hclonging to that Officer are now in 
the Museum at the ludia House. 


A Gold Coin 

1 *- 1.11 * 


Plate IV. Fro URE 79. 


Obverse.—T he usual types of JAOANNiTH, attended by 
BalarXma and SubhadrX. 
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^ Revebse.— An inscription in ])fiva N5gari ^ 

^> 1 ,^ 8 . Sri l ira vara Punishottama Deva, 1534 . 

This Coin is the most satisfactory one in our whole series, specify in » 

the prince and date. Pubcshott.wi.v Deva was Raja of Orissa from 

. D. 1478 to 1303, and the Samvat year 1534 corresponds with the year 
of his accession. ^ 


The engraving is taken from the drawing of a Coin in the 
of the late Mr» Sevmoub, 


possession 


Plate IV, Ficiuee 80 . 

A Gold Coisv. 

Odveese. — Dots. 


^ Revebse.— Part of an inscription, of which the Inst part 
is ytl Raya, so that it is most probably a Coin of some one 
of the princes, who commonly bore that title or 

R moy be n Coin of Deva Raya, who ruled over that pri^ci- 

pality about ^ 


It is copied from a drawing belonging ,o Colonel M.vckeneie 


Plate IV. Figure 81 , 


A Gold Cois, 

OflVERsE.^Fonr fish. 


Peverse, An inscriplion in square characters. 
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them Arjitna Huns, and states that about twenty of them were found in a 
box in the palace at Seriit^apfita7n, with a memoraiidutn in Fersian, the 
purport of which was that these Matsya^ or Fish-marked Coins, were the 
Coins of Arjuna, and were seven thousand years old. Tlie letters are 
termed Bdiabartdi. 

According^ to a memorandum accompanying the drawing, these Coins 
are attributed to PAnfRsniT, the son of Arjuna, and successor of the 
Pandavas on the throne oC Ilastittnpur, an origin as little probable as that 
assigned to them in the Persian paper. The Bdiabandi characters, which 
term Major Moor was unacquainted with, are considered to be the old or 
primitive Maliratta letters, and were probably a modification of Nigari, 
What the characters on our Coin are intended for, it is not easy to guess,, 
but on the reverse of one of Major Moor's Coins, Plate 101, Figure 9, they 
may be designed for aithongh very rude and unsatisfactory. 

On the reverse, however, of his other specimen, Figure 11, is an inscription 
similar to one on the reverse of our figure 90 —a coin assigned to Yira 
Narasineia Dkva, Bnja of f^ijapana^ar^ In that case, these Matsya Huns 
must abate something of their pretensions to antiquity* It seems not 
impossible, however, that tliey are Coins of the Belai Rajas of Coaorn, or 
even of the Wadeyars of Mpstir. One nccount noticed in the list of Coins 
in ilie Mackenzie Cabinet (Mackenzie Collection, Vol. 2, App, p* 225,) 
ascribes them to the Pandya Riijas, or princes of Madura. 

Plate IV, Figures 82, 83, 84 and 85. 

Gold Coins, 

Obverse. — The anterior part of thebody of an elephant. 
Reverse. — A scroll, 

Tlicse Coins are not unfrequent, and are the work of the Gajapati 
princes of Orissa, who reigned from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. 

I 5 
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Several of them ate in the Cabinet of the . 

possession of Colonel Mackrnzib. '* y'o*hefs were in the 

# 

Oohoccss. 

Obverse. — C onvex. Blank. 

- } UJ. 

Reverse. — C oncave. A flower vi’tk u 

: a. 1,. 

- rr —■ 

•■•pai il.,y ... „,. I aa.r 

iir 

AC...c.,k. 

Obvebse._A figure of VarMa. 

i' KtyJouht completed, j* 

I”"“"Ia 

A Gold Cots. *’*-ate IV. Fiodbe 80 . 

OavEEsE.-Uncertain mart. 

a figure. ’ P«rhaps intended to form 


n*va.,e_^ 'egend, same as before. 
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This is aJso a Vijai/ajut^ar I fun, or Praidpti, from the title Sri PraUpa. 
is copied from a drawing belonging to Colonel Macken^if., 

Plate IV* Fiouke 90, 

A Gold Coik. 

^ Revebse.—A figure standing on an animal, said to be 
Vishnu on a lion, typical of the Narasinka Acatdr. 


OavERSE.—Character w'hich, by Colonel Mackenzie's 
Pundits, were asserted to be Hala Canara, expressing the 
name Narasinua, or Ski V^Ira Narasinha Deva, Raja of 
'Pfja^anagarf at the end of the 15th century, 

Plate IV. Figure 91. 

A Gold Coin. 

OnvEaSE.—A figure seated. 


REVEnsE-^Ciiaracters undecypberable, with an orna¬ 
mented border. 


The plate is taken from a drawing belonging to Colonel Macken^ 
: it is probably of the Vtjayana^ar or late currency, 

Plate IV, Figures 92, 03, 94, and 95. 

Gold Coins, 

Obvebse.^ — A doubledicaded figure of Gaeura, holding 
an elephant in each beak and each claw. 

Reverse. — A legend in which the first part is clearly 
enough Sbi Pratj^pa : the following letters are less 

distinct, but are apparently intended for TTX 
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In ILe Catalogue of Colonel Mackbn-kie’s Coins, the GABiin,t Mudras, 

are ascribed to Vira Hav of Cohabatitr. The dranrings are from that 
Collection. 


Platii IV. Figi/hes OU* 97, and 93, 

Gold Coins. 

Obverse—A figure of Vishsit as Venkata Ramasa. 

Reverse,—O n two of them a legend, the first part of 

which in one is distinctly on the third, the reverse 

is blank. 


These Coins are not uncommon: the drawings are made from some in 

the possession of the Society or in mine: they were struck hy Venkata- 

PATi, RajaofCWra^^m-, in the beginning of tlie seventeenth century 

a ter tlie overthrow of the Vijasiuigar kingdom. Besides these specimens 

o the Coins of the Vijayanagar dynasty, there are others still current iu 

the South of T«di<, in very considerable numbers, which hear at least the 

names of some of the princes, particularly Krishna Raya: some of these 

are given by Major Moor, and others are noticed in the Catalogue 

of Colonel Mackene.e’s Coins. See Mackenzie Collection. Vora 
Appendix. ’ 


Plate V. FiGtiRES 101 to lOB. 

Silver Coins. 

specimens of Coins frecinently found by the late 
Colonel Mackenzie, in all parts of In,Ua. They are thus described in the 
Catalogue of hi3 Coins. ^ ® 


'■ These are ail of one description; they amofan irre„u[ar fo™ n • 
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qaently quite plain, iu any case have only a few indistinct and 
unintelligible symbols i that of the sau or a star is roost common and 
those of the Lingam, the crescent, and the figures of animals^ may he 
traced t these Coins are very numerous throughout India, but particularly 
in the South ; their weight varies/* 

Plate V, Figures 109 to 113, 

Copper Coins. 

O BYE USE,—A rude figure, apparently intended for 
Uanuman. 

Reverse. —In some an equally rude figure, with legend; 
that of figare 111 appears to be Sri HXma Nath a* 

These are delineated from some in the possession of the Society, 
being a few of those collected by Colonel Mackenssie at I^tpaMinna, and 
presented to the Society by the Government. No* ill is copied from a 
drawing of one found at Kandpa, in Cej/hn, 

Plate Y. Figures ] M, 115, and IJG. 

Copper Coins* 

Orverse.—A figure of rather a non-descript animal* 

Reverse*— -Rude unintelligible marks. 

These arc from the same collection ns the last, being part of the seven 
hundred and ten old Coins found at Z^ipaldimia^ (See \Iackenzie CoUectiozi, 
Appendix 238.) 

Plate V. Figure 117, &c. 

Lead Coins* 

These are copied from drawings in the possession of Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie, of Coins of Lead lound at Altifiabelipuram and Nellore^ Various 
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fibres are stamped upon them, especially the SiWia of Dukga and the 
Bull of Siva, but there is nothing else which illustrates their origin, or 
renders them of any interest or value. 


The result of the investigation of such materials as wo possess 
towards a history of Hindu Numismatics, must be admitted to be meagre 
and unsatisfactory'. With exception of a few of comparatively modern 
origin, no one piece has been ascribed to any individual reign, and even 
the general appropriation of any number rests upon mere conjecture. 
At the same time, the Coins perhaps admit of being classed under differ* 
ent heads, and may be considered as contributions to the illustration of 
various political revolutions in India. 

The first series, consisting of the Copper Coins, Plate II, Figures 23, 
24 and 25, are wholly of a Greek or mixed Grecian and Persian charac¬ 
ter, and belong apparently to the Bactrian princes of Greek or Parthian 
descent: they are connected with the two following series by the common 
symbol. 

The second, and much more extensive series, comprehending most of 
the Coins of Plates I. and II., bears a mixed character, and combines 
Indian figures and emblems with Scythian or Parthian costume, indicat¬ 
ing the origin of the Coins in the reigns of those princes, wliibt they occu¬ 
pied the western provinces of Hinduslan. In confirmation of this view of 
their origin, it may be observed, that neither on the older nor comparatively 
modem remains of Persian antiquity, neither in Uie sculptures of Perse- 
polis or Nakski Kustam, do we find any decided resemblances in costume, 
characters, or minor details, such as to authorise a conjecture that these 
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Coins belonged either to the old Kaianian dynasty of Persia^ or to tho 
Sassanian kings. The remarkable symbol, the high but conical cap, not 
to speak of the more decidedly Hindu emblems, are not visible in the 
Plates of Le Bruyn, Chardin, Niebuhr, nor in the more recent deli¬ 
neations of Morier, Ouseley, and Porter. If the object which has been 
supposed to represent a fire altar, be what it is supposed, it differs widely 
from the altars on both the Arsacidan and Sassanian Coins. If however 
it be held in the hand it can scarcely be an altar, and that such is the case, 
is rendered probable by the sole exception I have met with to the asser¬ 
tion that I have not found any thing analogous to the details of our Coins, 
as on Plate 150 of Le Bruyn, he gives a sculptured fragment found at 
Persepolis, a hand grasping a very similar article to that on several of 
our plates. He offers no conjecture as to what it is meant to represent, 
though from a figure of the same, on a smaller scale, in Kerr Porter, 
Plates 47 and 49, it appears to have been* a kind of vase or bucket. 

The third series, that with the archer on one face, and the sitting 
figure on the other, is apparently Hindu, but that it has some connexion 
with the preceding is evinced by the presence of the common symbol, and 
in some of the specimens by the workmanship, which is of a superior 
description, and may be indebted to Greek art for its superiority. 

Passing over single specimens of uncertain character, we may perhaps 
consider No. 28 of Plate 1 and 43, &c. of Plate 11, as constituting a fourth 
series of rude, and probably purely Hindu fabric. It is worthy of notice 
however, that a representative of this class, as well as of two of the preced¬ 
ing, was found in the Tope Manikyala, and so far we may refer all the 
four orders ^to a prior or cotemporaneous date with that monument, and 
possibly, therefore, to the ages immediately preceding and following 
the {era of Christianity^ 
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The fifth aeries belongs to a much later period, the nth and 12 th cen- 
taries, or the times coeval with the two Mo/iammalaH invasions. 

Subsequently to that date few IIi„du princes in Gangetic Hindu,tan 
were allowed to strike their own Coins, and it is to the south of fndia. 
therefore, that we must look for a furtlier supply. These mav be regarded 
as forming a sixth series, the far greater proportion of whljh belongs to 

the Sovereigns of the last independant Hindu kingdom of any considered 
tioii, that of V’ijuyana^iir* 

be kft to future enquiry, the conduct of which, it is hoped, will have been 
aciJjtated by the researches now submitted to the Society. 


Account of thk Excavations of Tope Manikvala, bv 
1-IEUTENANT‘GeNERal VENTURA* 

■u ';rr“ “■“ 

circumstance at more length 0^1^ ' satisfactory to notice the 

e»™; v„„.. „ 


I'Sessievhs, 


S Acril^ IfiSO. 


. , Hans le eoamnt d» mor* Af a i i 

Ciu. J, f.. 4 7‘ I*, 

■ ™ pvrlm. a« U-tr’rj" T 
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Liolear * la circooferfiice iircHli^ifioaeAr miTje* dool cUe esl eutoftrte, rtvflout Ha dfl cb j 
monunietiB ile rtmUqaiif^ wir lea j|aoli le lavage Jei silvlea^ qn^ ci» prise secDUtiaire^ 

saat destines [itr ieurJ^ fouilatcura ii iranaoiettra aax bgea future la tucDioire dtt tefU|is auekaa^ 
y 9 .i paurauiTi cei fouLllee peuiUiit deux moie. Daslreux aQjourdJivi de mettm ^ jour te lu^mQire 
& le ri'aultaL cl* Co tmvaU gigiwteaqu*^ J'ai nianaeur^ Mcaaisi 3 ra» de vooi adreeser uii itat 
pK-aenUnl lasiLusliou da IJeux^ Peuiptoi du temps Ics trouvHillca fAits; Jo v*ae prie, d’en 
doonor coDUAisAanco h la Society Scicutillque de CxlcuLta, ^ nprea P ot«ir fait traduire o^ 
angkts, Je \om serai obUg6 do Lc faire ioscrer dans lea Joumaux de cotto > il|ti. 

Mon opioion parliculi^re bas^o sur des eonjectureet il eat rrai. maisaur U pi^aque certitude 
qu’au Rol aeuleniciit n pu ordonaor uu ai graud travail, tfte porle a cmire, qu* a exist* la 
ville do HncopliaLia balie par on FlicMnacur do son cUoval d: quo rinacriptioA quo 

porto la aecond* boito pout so rattacber aui 6veiieineiis qni oDt signals lc passage do co grand 
CapiUiine dana cea coflUieSr 

Jo rocDininaadOp Moisieura^ ^ retro bieuroiUaiice lo aeiii de me fatro comwitxe qu* vous 
ATor bieu voulu romplir moa desirs i cct egard, 

Recorez la noarcllo asauratico do ma cenaidoratlon dtalinga£o A; do moa eatim*. 

Le Chr. General Ventura, 


ETATdis iraoaux /aits par M. Le Checalier V ENT UR A, G^niral iflnfajttene an Ser¬ 
vice de Maharadja llANOJtT SlNGll RoAddour, pottr Its fottUhs eTune Co^poU det 
Soixante quinze pieds th hauUxirt «ur Trow coni Suixante quinze de circonference, 
situie d MuDokialUd. sur /rs Ruiaes dune ffraade ciii d quarante miUt de 
(dincten Ilqdnitpe) 32" Xcfiituie 72® LonqtfHde de Paris, 


Lo 37 AvriL 1B30. Les foaillos ont ^to comnieuc^es lout & fait an has do la coiipale dn 
coti^ du midir eu o^u^iDt roucoulr^ quo d^immenses deconibros, risiuo n^a pu 6tro pratique*. 

Le 38 ditto. Lo chapeau de la coupolo ^ ontami; ou a trouv£^ a Ueb pieds sous l*rrc^ 
lix mdidailles. 


Le 1 Mai. On a dcQou%Yrt un c^rr* parfait & douao pieds^ lies biou (tabli au ctnlrOi bati 
rigulioreineuten picrreailo Laillo A ina liien conasrvi^; uproi avoir oreua^ dix pieda> on a tronvi' 
uuo MedaiUe au milieu d' un bloc do lerr*. 


Lc 0 ditto, 
viogt uu pied*, 


On a trouT^ ime MedaiUe cn argent & six eu cuivf* ^ la prufendcur do 

L if 
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Le ft Hnj, On a une Roile en fer hrisiii parun cDHp 4 e piocbc; ij y a^ait 

dans cdlle premiere Roite ano «condd Roite tn or, conlftian* nno M^ddlle mali^re, & 

wna Bague irtBni, jnirmoni^ one pierre au | on diwwvro des camelercB, iroi* p-indrii Mf- 

dam.« argonl * Imia petiiB*, ft,, morcean do Rnbui, k torn au baa du carr^ donl h LatisBo 
reguliere aVat terminfo 1^. 

L. li,liito o„ . i„ j, 

a trouv^" une Mi'-dmlk en t^iuvrc, 

Lc 44 dillB ™ .up|iM.il q„- „n pin, rinn ibn. In enntre < 1 b b can- 

poln 4 c.n* dn b linn.lion dn c.rrf, „n n f.il nne nnvrrtnrn .in toti dn nord dn In i.nnt.nr 

dn UI pind, anr 1. Innsenr de dounn; on i. ponmnltL )c, Imi-.u* dea dnu* €0(f,. 

Le J4 On a atleini ta profondaur dnqaaniulaciaqpieda.el e’eat an dtaii t nne anHu- 
pwrre dn laille q«> oa a Iwa.i dcaanao nan pitrre cairte an niiliou ds J. quclb <.(.11 on tnra 
»nd tl aa nilnu d« eatroa an. Boita «i, eaLfw at an .Tllndta, ayatit a aa droll. AJ „ 
an. pal,., .«„rtn„: „ liap, bl«cd«., 

«Tn L « "" petit cjlindrn ca.« 

La « ditto. A laprorondcutdecinquantoqualte piedi aa a IraqiE one luedulle an tatrre. 

La 2!) ditto. On a imnvd nn tma irmgnliar da Ja largeur da >ii lignaa it 1 . p«,fordai.r da 
™xanta .,n.ln, piada; nn , dannn.crt dadaa. nae Bagn, an nnL,„ anrntontaa d- naa 

pliu ba. ana bague aa far at Iroia mtdoijla, i le i„n auitt dana la mnue dlmclioo. ^ 

La « ditto. On . deaonven ana iminanaa pjerra qni couirail prnaqaa toutc la atirfbeci on 

-;r 77 - pe.i> ba.i .n p\orra, A L abaux. d’ an piad da baZ 

(aar A d an da laigaar; aa nnhan aa trout-ait bernbiiqueniBnl fcraKa, aavoir— 

1®, TJuo Boiie eo fer coDleiunt iin liquid e compos^. 

Daue h Boite eu for, nne wconda Boito on mftal comptwf, avint un* 
pyramiJo ma milion du com ert ot uutoiir du convert, uhe iuscripiion: celte Boito^touiTt oni,i 

unliquide compose, oteiuqmedoilJe*. 

0*, Dau* k secoodo Boite uno iroisiexne en or, contenaot nn Jifrniri' 

po.it A mataj,. „„ j. q da c™. 

petite, & un morccau de BkoHo noaic. ' ^ 
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Le 2 JntTii- A troii pidde plnsbR^mao tn^iiaiUe- 
Tj« ditto* A troltpiodH plus biU aIt mMaiilAfl.* 

I.« B Juio, lOSO* L" ouTtrlare d- en bas ot ctUe d’ a a liauL «e aont ratinie?, A* V on atroDv^ 
la terra; lea traraux poumuvja jiLBiia* a rmgl picda an dcssouada aiveatt do la C0Q]Ktte 

aaaarioa irotivcr. Lts pliiics dnt necasaitfe la diiciiritmiiattoii do Tenlrtpirtitc. R!* Ventvka a 
I'intODliDti do iefi coutiniierpaarque LcsfuuiUea salaatfaitca aur tana les potots* 


Tlte letter having been communicated to the Society by Colonel 
Yousc, General Ventura was addressed for further information, in reply 
to which he sent to the Society a revised statement of his labours, in 
substance tlie same as the above, and impressions in wax of three of the 
Coins. From these again, a number of impressions were taken in btscnit by 
Mr. PaiNSEP, and the Figures 1 of Plate 1, and 35 and 43 of Plate II, 
delineated and engraved from the same. Subsequently similar Coins 
have been procured in the vicinity of ManiLyala by Lieutenant Burnes i 
two of which he sent to Calcutta. One is not dceypherable satisfactorily, 
but the other has been delineated and engraved as No. 25 of Plate ilA 

Of the origin of these Coins, a conjecture has been already expressed. 
Coin 25, is probably a Bactrian Coin, two of the otlicrs are IndO'^ 
Scythic,or Coins of the princes who ruled in the Pjtnjab after the downfall 
of the Bactrian kingdom, and one is the rude Coin of a Hindu sovereign. 

Some of the impressions taken of the Coins in Caleuttdt were sent to 
Pom, and a late number of the Journal Asiatique contains two short 
notices of them by ^I. TietNAun and M. J* SAtST Martin- The 
latter gentleman gives a particular description of our figure 1 Plate 1, and 

A lubccqucnt ccTnmutiic&tiDn from Lientcoant Burho, to irliDin a copy of tho Platca L 
and II. bad been iransraUteJ, Btatea that ad die Coins found at Manik^ola wcfc of a type AcalDgoLit 
to 1^0$. Sbf 27, 26, 22 and 90. Ha mealioca also Iiaving found a Coia very like No. 36 at BfdAh. 
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reads part of the inscription on the obverse NANOBA0OT... -PKIKOT— 
Jind on the reverse MANAOBA rn t * i ^ 

namber of pieces an, 1 !*« ^niarks that a greater 

anv „„ Pf«*'rvation are necessary before 

y attempt can lie made to iniemret tlie PppiiI- a i i* 

observable „„ .be Coins He J K T 

Asiatic Princes who inher-. i . ** G«®k or 

rineea, who inherited the authoritv nf a, r, > 

io the countries watered by the* anecessons 

With regard to tl.c remarkable building at l ■ 

these Coins w™ ^ ® in or near which 

-«otn from <>“ *- 

marcl. rrora tlie J„dm to tl II '* ‘'’® 

search for the remains of T I ® '®"*P *e‘ out on a 

‘be late Colonel WtLPont “!•’ n -‘‘“b 

Tbe party met With no 

building, resembling a cupola in 'r”T***^ *" ®‘ty except this 

h m its outline but wtsToi. j 

attoctoreonaJowarimcialmound ‘o be a soUd 

one hundred and fifty paces in c' r bigh, and 

stone, but in some parts apnarc 'iT'”" '"***'* ’^“b 

the base which was cncireled by a I 

was surmounted by a porpendiedar '^n r'"^ b'Sb. TJiis 

building continued in aspberical forr mT “e ‘b® 

tva-s nothing at all Hi„do„ in the anoen’r adds, "There 

patty thought it decidedly Greda^ T" T “'e 

•“‘■■re as any building whicrEu^m. “* 

could non. ^onstreet by the bands o7 ‘b« “““try 

-cture was termed bt .be nt:!: 

A/<m.Ay„/„. No opportunity offered for ’ 

——- >^«odto^y examination of ,be Tope or 

* dt iliile, a* ir tfcp ^ 

' ^ "tone bui/tjmgi. 
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its vicinity^: the mbsion having Co make the best of their way oti their 
return, 

Mr, Er^ikinel, in a paper in the Bombay Transactions, on the Bemains 
of the Mutidfiials in India, not ices this buliding, and says of it alihough 
its origin is unknown, yet in its hemispherical form and whole appear¬ 
ance it carries with it sufhcient proof that it was a magnihcent Dagope 
(a BaiifM/ta shrine) constructed at a remote period by persons of the Bud- 
dhisl faith,"’ 

There can be little doubt of the correctness of Mr* Erskine's conjec¬ 
ture as to the character of the monument* It is a well known peculiarity ' 
of the JSatiddha religion, to enshrine relics of a Buddha, his hair^ teeth ^ 
uaiis. See* in solid masses of masonry,* and the caskets or boxes found in 
the present instances may Imve originally coutaine^l some such exuviae^ 
The existence of a Bauddha monument is qot incompatible with Colonel 
Wilford’s notion that here stoodthecity of especially as we know 

the religion of Unddlta flourished at an early age in Ca$/tmir, and Uiat 
the Hindus, in the days of the Mahd Bharat, looked upon the people of 
the Punjab as little better than outcastes. The city^ could not have been 
Burephahi, as General Vrntura supposes—for Arbiax states that Alex¬ 
ander built that city on tlie bank of the Utfdaspes, at the place where he 
crossed the river. The same authority informs us that the country betw'een 
the Indus and Ilgdaspes was governed by Taxiles, who was reasonably 
apprehensive of the ambition of Po ft us, the sovereign of the country on 
the east of the Ilt/daspes^ But although JJlIamkgala and 'Takshastia may 
have been the same place, the monument in question is, from the charac¬ 
ter of the Coins, subsequent to Alex an dee and to the first Bactrian 
princes. It is also obvious that they are of different fcras, and the monu- 


* Whence tli£ tenu —the body; Gopa, wlmt pr^erves* 
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ment is of course of more recent date tl.au tke most modern of the Coins 
The subversion of the Bactrian kiugdo.u brings us within little more than 
a century of Chris,.anity ; and about that time, and for one or two centu- 

the Chrisuan Church, that the religion flourished, especially 

I T “u -circumstances 

pugly co^borative of the supposeil origiu and history of the monument 

eaving no doubt of Its being aB««rfd/„. structure, and rendering it pro- 
e t lat It was erected about the commencement of the Christian .^ra. 
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REMARKS 
OX THE poutiok of 

THE DIONYSIACS OF NONNUS 

RELATING TO THE INDIANS. 


By H. H. WILSON, Esq. 


Sfcrflary A. S. 


In the Ninth volume (page S>3) of the Researches, the late Colonel Wjl- 
FORD, quoting the Dionysiacs of NoNNVs, . asserts that they are reaJly the 
history of the 3Iaftd Bhdratat or Great War. A certain Dionysius, he 
continues, ** wrote also a history of the Mufmbhdrata in Greek, wliich is 
lost ] but from the few fragments remaining, it appears that it was nearly 
the same with that of Nonnus, and he entitled his work Bftssarica” The 
Dionysiacs, he states, supply deficiencies in the Mahabhdrata in Sanscrit, 
such as some emigrations from India, which it is highly probable took 
place in consequence of this bloody war. 

Sir William Jones had a different notion of the Dionysiacs^ although 
he also was disposed to draw a parallel between tbem and a Hindu Poem, 
the D^mdyana. He expresses himself confident that an accurate compa¬ 
rison of the two Poems would establish the identity of Dionysos and the 
elder Rama. 









GOB 


ON THE DIONVSIACS OF NONn3^^ 


" 0 tr«il tacarry dne weigl.t 

*tri tljem, anU it has been freiierallv i ^ 

I. euee„ the Poem of V , 

he Poem of and one or other of the Great Ijidian Eoir. 

II. e precise nature of these analogies has not, honever vet 1 

out. and it is undetermined how far the Earnt' ' p 7” P“*“ted 

of literary value If a Si,. ^ ^ I'istor.eal as ,veil as 

j'value. aanscnt work really supnlicd the n- 

<‘ny part of their subject, we obtain an additional sten 
of ibeori'rjna] audthp -^nr ^ i. P the chronology 

,.»«1. and the antuiu.ty of the Hindu traditions which it prescryet 

That any affinity between Dionysos ami R-,. • 

Dmnysiocs as compared with the Ti' / • ^ etmced by the 

comparison will scarcely Justify Tliere^""”’ '* **" « h'ch tliat 

heroesinnameorattrihuis It Jr " 7 

•ity resolves itself into whatever liken'T^'/f " ‘den- 

thought ,0 bear to P™ ,,, ^s apes may he 

Jones nested, therefore nn ^ “f Sm 

With the 

hut we can scarcely admit with W.lTord JT ‘l«'^stionabie affinity, 

history ofthe Great War, or that it su r ® is the 

crit composition. In order however t^'^ n deficiencies in the Sans- 
convenient to advert h-Xj ’ ^ -y 

Mah&kbdral, and to detail more at lenlh" ^d'wdyoTm and 

” •’'•‘i,- w» i. .i,cr 

21''Zri • ''■™.««» B. 

^sasatha, he adopted the life of an a J,i ^^'her 

of the GWrrrf. accompanied by his brother V 

'*''>'^“‘«crheings.o,enJmMmhvE 

*'"“"" o., ,/.ae 

c“*ej3. or foresters and 
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mountamcers of Kam/ttft^ invaded tliecaphal of the ravisher, took itj killed 
RXvana in battle^ established VihhIshana, that monarch's brother, on the 
throne, and returned to of whichj his father being dead, he 

assumed the sovereignty. 

The Ma/idbhdrai details the dissensions of tlie Ptmduva and Kaurava 
princes, who were cousins by birth, and rival competitors for the throne of 
Ilasltmtpur. The latter were at first successful, and compelled the former 
to secrete themselves for a season, until they contracted an alliance with 
a powerful prince iit ilie Ptcujalf, when a part of the kingdom was transfer¬ 
red to them* Subsequently, this was lost by the Pdfiduvas at dice, and they 
were again driven into exile, from which they emerged to assert their rights 
in arms* All the 2>nnces of India took part with one or other of the con¬ 
tending kinsmen, and a series of battles ensued at Kurttks/kelra, the 
modern Tafmemr, which ended in the destruction of Duhvodhaka and the 
other Kattrava princes, and the elevation of Yuhhishthjea, the elder of 
the Paadacu brothers, to the supreme sovereignty over India. 

I shall noiv offer a sketch of that portion of the Uioni/stacs which 1 
have noticed above, premising, however, that 1 cannot pretend to have 
done more than cursorily inspected the work, in order to form a general idea 
ol its details* Sin Wicliau Jones acknowledges he never read more than 
half of it, and those to whom the composition is known will probably be 
disposed to admit that to have perused even so much was a proof of no 
ordinary patience and assiduity. The general character of the poem is so 
far Indian and Pautimk, that it is of extreme prolixity, and the course of 
the story b incessantly interrupted by mythological episodes more curious 
in general than instructive or interesting. 

NoKKua was a native of Pait^polh, in Egypt, and flourished at the end 
of the fourth or in the beginning of the fifth centurj^ In mature years he 
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the DIOKi’SIACS OF NONNUS 

ChrisUan ™ook. Tl.el.e«„f |.ia poem is B.cohos oxD.o. vsos. 

doToted" *®'’'*”* 

them more parUcolarly, I sha!; pol"Lrrt"rear“tVr^^^^ ““ 
with Indian traditions or belief. ^ coincident 

u»cor!;ferrb''y!::'\‘: -»oiiy 

Bacc„vstodi2hi:;:i-ds m., i 

brate nocturnal orgies orlo ^ 'T*”!!”* *"'*'“"* *" “"d cele- 

Indiaas is named Deauna, an^t 7 

iation to find ia this an affinW to thi 7 " W 

*" « prince DuBvonHAWA. 

In the fourteentb book, Bacchus advances iritl. I.' 

Indian Prince, or GenenI A« . “"ny against the 

lake er marsh of A>,„'u’ "" 

-•ne. and the Indianst: delJhterwrZ’ 7" " 

next proceeds to the river G/mt' ti, 'ciemge. Bacchus 

wine, the Indians become intolL; 7T, 

•f .!»,« ,]» ^ I, '”■“»• '»•) » «J %.,p|„, 

-rr.r:,.ir rr: 

tarns, attended by Jions, and iW ki ' ***^'” ^ of the momi- 

Bacchus becomes enamoured of herl/ 7*' *” 

!««- She ki, Is herself, and BAccHJs^terZTtir**^'’ 

1-nit a town termed .YyA-^ro. after the 7 T **■' 

«a nothing that can be considered pccaliariv of l ^7 
^itn..™mayhavebee„ob.ainedfLta The term 

^--g hetween c:^7:z::z:Tz 
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town of Nyktea may have a similar ongiii^ being borrowed from the city 
A>ya, the birth-place of the Indian Bacchus, and the tribe iV>«pjV whom the 
fabulous writers amongst the Greeks considered to be in colony settled in 
India by Bacchus on his iQvaeiQu-4>f Uiat coimtry* It is important to 
remark, however, that the reading of NoNxus^ia Nile^a, not only after the 
nymph, but after vixn victory, und we raiglit fancy this a translation of 
some Jayapura in tlie west of India ? but toiadmlt iius reading, would be 
fatal to speculations founded on the earlier terms A’lwi or N^sa, Nutfa. It 
is not easy to trace, in original authors^: any Sanscrit terms equivalent for 
A>5« or iVysfl-r in the sense in winch they are used by the Greeks. The 
identity of Natskada and i mi mated by Sir William Joneb; cannot be 
readily recogtiLied, especially as the former was in the South and the latter 
in the North of India, Neither of them was the birth-place of RAma. nor 
entitled to the designation DtonyamiwUs, even if RAma bore such an appel¬ 
lation as Dionpsos; but none of his names approach to such a denomination* 
ILFORD s Deva-Nahusha IS not a whit more admissible, as although the 
latter be tJic name of a king^ it is never compounded with l>«ja^nor has 
the liistory of Naudsha uny thing in common with that of Bacchus- 
How far, indeed, the ancient legend of the Deity's invasioniof India, 
or of his origin, and that of his emblems, his worship, and die use 
oi wine, trom thence, are traceable in Sanscrit writers, is yet to be 
investigated* To all attempts to illustrate the subject by reference to 
&IVA, in his Pauranic or TAntrika character, < it is a serious objection 
that the authorities which depict him in the light of a Bacchoaul, are 
probably of coraparalively recent date, and subsequent to the cera of 
Christianity* The name of Bdgisa 1 have never been able to meet with, 
except in Sir Vtn. Jones's remarks, and in its etj'mologieal purport, 

' Lord of Speech/ it has little connexion with either Siva or Bacciclts* 

' ■ - 1 ■ , , 

In tlie beginning of the scTeiUcenth book. Bai^hus again enteisindia.i 
whereUeisbospitabJy received by Bboschto. a pastoral Cluef.iniiabi ling i 
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The two next books are chiefly occupied with an Episodical war 

between Bacchus and Lvevaous. worshipped as a deity by the Arabs. 

n the submission of the latter, the story of the Indian war is resumed in 
the twenty-first book. 


In reply to the ambassador of Bacchus, Desiades declares that he 
dow not ofler worship to Jove or Satue.s. or the celestial Gods, or the Sun 
or I laneu, and that the Earth and Water are his only Deities. 

Mmw ifAot ytyctan Sio*, xat youot, xtti 

This is not quite, perhaps, an exact representation of ancient Hindu 
notions; but we find the elements appealed to in preference to the chief 
P «ons of the Pantheon in poems of an early date. Thus in the Vttara 

divi- 

y of the house of Ho^/m_and IUma, on deserting his wife, invokes the 

Earth to protect her. The formula of the Vedas are constantly addressed ' 
to the elements, and especially to Fire. oressea 

of Bacchus on both banks of the 

bank. the river was also guarded by a fleet of boat. T. 
cnbed as being alarmed, and blaming the conduct of AI 
H, 

Mor rheus is possibly, as conjectured by Wilfobd rR A • - 

of or :Va-r«j-M>»n!,, accotdioo ,o M “ 

In the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books thp f ii 

.Lrrr:,“r:: 
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skins, still common in the rivers of the Punjab. Aigiar, aujwrjto 

LWr 'TiMTHf. The Ifytaspes endeavours to overwhelm the Bacchic host, 
but their leader sets the river and surrounding country on fire. The river 
submits, and its waters are turned to wine. The division under Deriades 
is defeated, and retreats to the town, which, besides being strongly fortified, 
was defended by ite position amongst the mountains. Wo have here an 
intimation that the name of Z)enWr, is connected with the word for battle. 

trl arT?j<np Ipdoig- 

The Sanscrit etymology of Duryodluuia has a similar purport as would 
appear to be intended for Deriades. being Dur, bad or strenuously, and 
y udh to fight, or Yodhu war, battle. 

The rest of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth books are filled with 
old classical tales, wholly unconnected with the Indian war, which, it U 
incidentally mentioned, will not be terminated for six years. 

* 

In the beginning of the twenty-sixth book, Deriades again prepares 
for war, and a curious enumeration ensues of his forces and their Chiefs. 
AcRtEus and Phlooius are the two principal generals. The troops are 
from A>« and liaidion. on the Ombclus river ; from the strong hold of 
Ro<loes, conjectured by Major Wilfobd to be RoUv,. and from the Para- 
pamtmn mountains, the western portion of the Laaus or Himalaya chain— 
from the lofty Estneus and Gazos, which we may perhaps conjecture in the 
modem Gizm. Next come the Dards, with whom we are familiar in Hindu 
history as the Datadas, or mountaineers, on the borders of A'aj/i«n>_the 
.PrnsM—the Prachya, or eastern tribes—the Salan^tB, rich in gold—the 
Zabii, with curled hair, under their king Paltuanor, whom Bacchus, 
after the war, removed to Thebes and the banks of the Ismene— Did- 
NAsus, who is here termed tlie fatherof Obo.ntes, and his other son. the king 
Morrueus, burning to revenge on Bacchus the death of his brother; he 
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especially command* the people of Mlkre. the city of the sun. A,Uh^ 
aboandiog in ahmbs. in which WitKoan recognises Oude. and the 
wedy OryAve. Also JVemia, maint and 7Wi««. n«th a saline soil. 
The latter is readily Identifiable with the Indo-Scythic town Pit^iene, at 
the month of the Indus. With these march the hairy-breasted 
and S/rf.rr.--the latter possibly the or S’«Wr«s of the Pncenar. 

Also the men who sleep wrapped up in their eim ears. These are com- 
maoded. apparently, under the Maharaja by B«iNous-a Hindu name, 
either Bnatous or BHatsoAS-DaNYReos, Hiceeavs and Tectapbor. 
The old story of the Grecian daughter is told of this Chief, and having 
been condemned by Debiades to die of hunger in prison, his life was 
preserved by his daughter's !uilk, which circumstance becoming kooum to 
tiie king, he restored the prisoner to freedom. The Bdingi are under bis 
comraaud. The march onderGiNOLOSi Thubeis ami Hippa,l- 

Mos. TJie n^rs^is, anned with bows, are commanded by Habbathous, an 
unwilling auxiliary, labouring under the disgrace of having had his head 
shaved by order of Deriaoes— a marl^of iafamy, it is said, amongst the 
InUianSi this is no doubt an old sentiment, for it is 


said of Sag ABA that when he had subdued v^ious outeaste tribes, lie was 
induced by the inteweEsbn of the &age Vasisiitha to spare their lives, 
contenting himself with enforcing lire practice of keeping the head shaved 
either w holly or in part. We have then the Xuthi, Jrieul, B6ri, 

Kasjteiri, whom wc know to be Kaahmirmns—ihe ArbicPy the people of 
II^sp^os —the people of jdrsaniii, a city of the soutti, famous for its 
cotton manufactures—the KMtmt a people of tlie islands, navigating in 
—the people of wliere there are trees shedding honey-; 

the trees are haunted not only by birds and bees, but dragons and serjients, 
and the story may be borrow'ed from the Hindu notions of the Sandni tree, 
Uie growth of tJie Malaya mountains, or Southern Ghats, the favourite 
haunts of snakes. There also are birds that sing with huBian voices, and 
others that predict future events—varieties of the fenthered species frequent 
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in Hindu fiction. Next come the SihiE, the S'tvas of Panranic geography, 
the people of litfflark^ and Kannimt, and those inhabiting the mouth of 
the Indus and islands in its vicinity, under Riobascs and An crus, with 
his live SODS Lykus, Mvssus, Glauros, Periphras and Melaxes. We 
have tlien the inhabitants of the Pifhe or passes, perhaps the Ghats ; of 
the Eastern "which Major Wieford recognises in Utkala or 

Urhsa, and of the fertile Goiyandts^ Gaura-dh or and O-etha^ fur¬ 

nishing superior elephants, which the same authonty conjectures to be 
At/odht/a or Oude^ The armament is completed by the people of Eristo- 
the Eerhict^ the Ethiopians, Sakai, Eaelrinn and woolly-headed 
E/e)ft^s. All these obey Deriades, who is the son of the Hyoaspes by 
the Nymph Asm is, a daughter of the Sitx by Ceto the Naiad. The 
Hindu legend makes Duryodhan, not the son exactly but the descendant 
of the Sun through his daughter TAPAxf the Naiads or Goddess from whom 
the 7'apti river derives its name. 

In the twenty-eighth book, a battle takes place between the forces of 
Bacchus and Deriades : the Indians are described as amied with swords 
and shields, bows and arrows, their Chiefs wearing mail, and mounted on 
chariots, or riding on elephants; some of them use swords twenty cubits 
long, an exaggerated descriptioD of the two-handed sword which may 
sometimes be seen in India. The Cpchpcan followers of Bacchus fight 
with brands and bolts of fire : the chief hero of the Indian army is termed 
KoryaibasoSi but he is at last killed, and the Indians are repulsed i they 
rally again; and the battle is resumed in the twenty-ninth book* until 
night separates the combatants. 


In the thirtieth book, IMorrheus falls upon the Saft/rs^ and wounds 
Eurymedon, the son of Vulcax, who comes to his succour and involves 
the victor in a flaroe of fire. Hvoaspes comes to Awaid and extin^>^uishes 
the fiame. This is undoubtedly Indian, and both in the 3lahahhurat and 
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'RaiMgaan we have repeated introduetions of the connteractiag elements, 
fire and water, employed as weapons by the chief heroes. The troops of 
Bacchus have now the worst of the battle, and Bacchus himself flies in 

alarm. He is stopped by Minemva, and encouraged to return to the field, 
when the action renewed- 


The greater part of the two next books is occupied with a prolix uni- 
tation of Homer’s account of Juso's device to divert Jupiter’s attention 
from the fields of Tfog -^UNo being, in the Diou^tiacs, the friend of Deki- 
ADEs and fhe Indians. Whilst Jove sleeps in her embraces, the furies, by 
her direction, render Bacchus insane, and he deserts his own troops 5 but 
Maes, disguised as Mouieos, comes to their aid, and maintains tlie con¬ 
flict against Dkbiades nnd MoERHaos, until the ialter becomes enamoured 
of one of the or nymplis of Bacchus, Chalcomene, nnd directs 

his efforts more to her capture than the general cause. The army of Bac¬ 
chus is nevertheless dispersed, and many of the Bnrmr,’** tuken and put 
to death. CIIALCOMESE leads Mounnmus away, under pretenee of com¬ 
plying with his desires, but her chastity is guarded by a dragon, from 
whom Morbhieus escapes with difficulty. Wilfobb says it is here 
that he is called Wes.-whence be U the same with Jara.,andh^. 
have not found the expression. In the mean time, Jove awakes 
AccHus recovers his senses, and the fight is renewed. The Gods 
ako part m tlie encounter, hut are separated by Meecurv, Deri- 

he“'hinr'!'' 'vounded 1 

humSi 1 ■ and the prince is ohUged to 

umble b,mself-on which he is set at liberty. He again prepares for 

and Bacchus finding that it is impossible to vanquish the Indians by 
l^d. prepares to attack them by sea. M’i.h this view, be orders the Arab 

thiTard M at 

uaxHEus, who has returned to his duty, encourages them, by 
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observing that the Indians are accDstomed to naval warfare, and are more 
formidable at sea than on shore. ■ » t. - > j 

hict Uffi KuictfjMu » t/ ii ; *■ i 

EAoX'iv, xcu /xdXXdn i <' • N .fi ‘ i 

Hyjott -1 1(1 / I! 

Thwe matters carry on the poem to the end of tlie thirty-sixth book. 

t • • . . 

j. I ' !.» 

Nothing to our purpose occuw in the two next books, of which one is 
occupied with the funeral games solemnized by Bacchus —the other in the 
true style of the Puranas by a system of Astronomy/ A few lines at the 
beginning of the thirty-seventh book correctly express Hindu sentiments. 
The Indians, says Nonn’Us, bhrned their dead with tearless eyes, consi¬ 
dering that the deceased had escaped the bonds of life, and the spirit had 
returned in its circular revolution to the goal from whence it first set out. 

I I i , .j. , . ^ . 

In the thirty-ninth and fortieth books, the or Arabs enter 

the Ifydaspes with their fleet, which being manned by the Bacchantes, is 
encountered under the >valls of Deris by the Indian flotilla, commanded 
by Deriades and Morrheus. A sangoinar>- conflict ensues— Morriieus 
is wounded, and retires into the town. Deriades, after retreating to the 
bank, is also wounded by Bacchus, and falls into xh^^IIydaspes^hy which 
the war is terminated, and Bacchus triumphs. It does not appear that 
his sovereignty is permanently established, for the poem conducts him 
back to Asia Minor, and we have no further notice of India. L>ti 

In Ij" ei io ii ■ ^I'lnud 

From this sketch of the Indian portion of the Dionysiacs', it must be 
clear that they have nothing in common with the and little ' 

more with the Mah&hhdrai, They no doubt ofler some analogies’in the 
names of persons and places, and it is not impossible that their author 
may have picked up some hints in addition to those aflbrded by Arrian, 
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Strabo, and other writers on India. This is capable of easy explanation. 
There can be no doubt that an active intercourse subsisted between India 
and EgypI early ages of Christianity, by way of the Red Sea, car- 

ried on by both Arab and Indian vessels. The ancient fictions, and it may 
be added law's of the Hindus, and the vestiges of their race, language, and 
religion found in distant countries, particularly in the Eastern archipelago, 
prove that there was a time when they w'ere enterprising navigators, and 
that they were, as Nonn us asserts, accustomed to naval tactics. That 
they should visit Egypt—that some of them, probably many, were to be 
found at Alexandria and other cities of that country, is therefore nothing 
unaccountable, and from them Nonnus, himself an Egyptian, might easily 
have collected much more valuable accessions to his long and elaborate 
composition than those which it actually affords. The few analogies that 
it does present,.may be received in evidence of the existence of the story of 
the Mahabhttral as early as the fifth century of our era, but throws no fur¬ 
ther light upon the history of ancient India, and gives no additional weight 
or consistency to the Grecian fables of the conquests or origin of 
Bacchus. 
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X.W/ of the Donors and Presents made to the Asiatic Society's Museum from 

April 1828 to September 1882. •* niir - 

'■“III ; *' ■ ’ :! ? ' ^ / 1 %.^, rff 't ;rr:Tj♦ l-tr* • lirff:?* 

•It'J ' : . 1 '.* 

ArysLiK. W. E«j.—2 BotUcs eonuining extract ef the Upas and a Creese. . , 

Anderson, Lieutenant.—A Quiver, Arrows, Sword, a Matchlock and a Suit of Mail. 

^ t • 'If r> fllll 'iiU rli !/'• - 

Avdall, J. £sq.—F ragment of a Brick frem the ruins of Babylon. Fourteen Antiej^ne 
Roman Coins. 

Baylry, W. B. Esq.— 2 Specimens of the large Bamboo from the Island of Pula goon, and 
various Specimens of Ore of Antimony from Martaban. Two Mother of Pearl Oyster 
Shells from Mergui. The Skull, Horns, and Hide of the Wild Cow of Tenasserim. 


Beatson, Major W. S. —Two Slabs of Sandstone from Gwalior. 


Begum Sqmbroo, Her Highness. —Silver and Brass Coins slmck in the reign of Feros 
Shah and Mobummud Shah. 

Brown, Robert, Esq,—A Copper-plate found at Jhoosy with Facsimile of Sanscrit 
inscriptions. 

Burlini, L. Esq.—A Dried Head of a South Sea Islander, the Bladder of aTiger, Jaw of a 
Shark, a Sword Fish, a Collection of Shells, and a Dried Fish. 


Catrcabt, J. F. Esq. —Specimen of a Cape Fish called there ** Sea-horse Fish,” also a pair 
of Cape Pheasants. 

Cautley, Lieutenant P. T.—Seven Silver Coins found in digging a Canal in the Doab. 

U 5 
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Crawford, Captain J. — Iropwasion atic^ Drawingof aCoifl, wilH CnfltCliaracteni, found at 
Baitoul. 

DaviSj W* Esq*—a Skin of a largo Snake Boa Conalricior moaBuriDg 22ft. foiiCid in lUe 
Sundcit'Uun!i. 


Dillon, Capt. P. Commander of II. C. Ship Rtsearvk, on \m Voyage in seartU of La 
Poroujjo* Some Spears from ilie Eeejee and Friendly Lslanda. 'Fwo Sjtears from 
' Jfew Zealand* One Spear set willi ShaTk's leelU from Simpson^s Tslaud. One Bow 
from Mannieolo. OnehiincL of Poisoned Arrows pointeil with liunian bone. One bnneb 
ditto, with wooden point. One Manuicolo Clnb* Some Clubs from the Fiieniily and 
Feejoe lelanda. One Club from ilic l^liaud uf llalbania. One ^litto from IndeiiDy or 
Santa Cruz Island. One Club from New Zealand. Some Fetjeo ond Friendly 
island Pillows, Two Mangeer Fans. One Portupino FinU Caji from *SinipsoD^a 
Island. Three Cava or Crog BisLes from the Friendly lilatuls* .Specimens of 
Cloth from the nianuicolo Islanils upparenlly woven. Ono New Zealand Noble^ 
Cloak or Great Coal. Feur bundlca of Cloth mannfiielured from the Mulberry 
Tree of the Friendly iBlands. Ono War Cloak and Biask of Mannieolo* One 
largo Stone Axe of Afangecr. Stime spotted Cowrie SbelU. Some white ditto. 
Sixteen didhrent kinds of Cow'rie Sliella* One deep Sea Shell* Three don^n, long 
Ditto. Ojj< 5 Neck Ornament of Mannieolo. Tlilrty-«ix Cong or Spider Shells. Three 
dozen ditto. Six Cong Shells, One earthen dar manufactured by the Natives of die 
Feejce Island.^, 

Garhow, D. REVF.ft£ND.—A W licel of Ja^tjanaitt** Itaihot or Car, from Cuttack. A speoi- 
meu of China Grass from ditto. Also a i^pceiiuen of Country CochiuoaL 

George, J* Mtc.—A Snake called Kala Canny. 

Gerard, Captain A*“A spEeimen nf the Stone used for Lithographic Friuling in Tibet. 
Fossil He mains from Himalaya, A CoUecLioii of Fossils. 

Gerard and Rotle, Messieur^^.—S pecimens of Minerals from the Upper Provinces* 

Guoduall, U* Esq.^—D raw ings of a Foistil Shell, 

The Government op Besoal.— Articles of TibcEan manufacture; via. No* 1. A Pair 
of Mongol Boost. ± Dillo of Shoes. :t. A Silk Purse* 4. Ditto* 5. A M'atch 
Case. 0. Cover for Snnff Boa. 7* Pillow Cover, n* Belt far knife* ii* Silk Bags* 
10. A Pair of Eye Covers* li. Ditto Ear Ditlo. 12. Lanthorn in Tin Ca.v:. 
13. Ditto in Red; Bos. 14. A M ooden Cup* 15. Knife and Sticks* 10. Ditto. 
17* Inkalimd Case* 18. A Fan. 10. Ditto in a Case* 20. A BrnsLi with Napkin. 
21. Eight China Drawings. 22. Spet lades, 23, Ditto. 
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GBBTf IIon’blb Charles Edward. —Two CabineUi of Mioerala. Specimeos of Rocks from 
Penang. 

ITayes, Sir J. Commodore. — A Conglomerate of Silicious Sand, Mica, Almnine and 
Peroxyde of Iron, from the Arracan Coast. 

Herbert, Captain J. D.—Homs of Various kinds of Deer. 

Hbwett, Captain. — The Head of a Woodcock killed near K.urrah in the Doab. 

Hodgson, H. B. Esq. —Specimens of Gold of Bhote and of a Medicinal Root from Nepal. 

Kalikissen, Bahadoor Moha Raja —Models of Culinary Vessels and Paun Vessels of the 
Hindu.i. Model of a Kettle. 

Mackenzie, Captain J , — Mineral Specimens and some small Figures of Buddha. 

Martin, J. R. Esq. — ^Ihe skin of an Emu. The tail and feathersof the Manula Superba and 
a piece of Net of Native fabric. A Cast of the face of a Native of New Holland, 
and a specimen of Gum of the Acacia Mimosa of that Country. A Pig, with two 
heads, and two young Kangaroos, in spirits. 

Mathoornath Mcllick, Baboo. —A Malay Kreese. 

Mitchell, Captain. — A poisonous Insect called Bish Copra, in spirits. 

Morton, - Esq. — The Leaf and Fruit of the Cocoa de Mer. 

Parker, Captain.— Two Pearl Oyster Shells from Valparaiso. 

Elliot, J. Hon’ble.— stuffed Civet Cat 


Prinsep, James Esq. —A brass Equestrian Figure, said to be that of Rajah Salya, found at 
Silwan, in the Futtehpur District. 

Radiiacavnt Deb, Baboo.— A young Pigeon, with two heads. 

Ramcomul Sen, Baboo. —Models of the Instraments used in the Charak ; via. Vetrisana 
2. P^t or Bag. 3. Sutrasana. 4. lUtUn Ditto. 6. Barabiw ditto. 0. Logline. 7. 
Dasanakhi. 8. B^ti. 0. Bhini. 10. Visesaya. 11. Three Bans and Kapili. 12. 
Charak C4nta or hooks. 13. Bclc6ror Lancet. 14. Charak G4ch or Swinging Post 
13. .Some Belcan or lancets. lU. Two N4gap4sa. The Coat, Cap, Cup, and Suff 
of Byr4gees. Musical Instruments used by the Hindus; viz, 1. Dh4k Drum. 
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t. Phftit. S. Dholak*. 4. Jarighiyi. 5. Tata. 0, Dugara. 7. R4di. 8. Rim-a*K^di. 0. 
Dhimahi. 10. A small Drum. 11. Tikiras. 12. Jayidhdk. 13. .Mridaaga. 14. Mddala. 
16. Fdkwia. 10. A pair ofTabla. 17. Dampa. 18. Ddri. 19. Two Khanjaris. 20. 
Damroo. 21. Doobdoobi. 22. Bceu-setara. 23. Setird. 24. Serang. 26. Sdrinda. 26. 
Bdrk. 27. Bhorung. 28. Bb«ree. 29. Bansies. 30. Two Suoiyu. 31. A pair of Kara* 
tala. 32. Jlianj. 33. A pair of Mandira. 34. One Kausara. 36. Gbinta or bell. 30. 
Sankba or blowing Conch Shell. 37. Nripara. 38. Ghungura. 39. Mochungor Harp. 
40. Tooree. 41. Kansi. The Banner of Madari. A Dried Fisb. 

Sanders, Captain, and Mr. E. V. Irvin.— An Ancient Coin. 

Prinsep, H. T. Esq.—from the Government of Bombay. —Two Gold Coins, one of 
Togblek Shah and the other of Mohommud Shah, found in the Konkan. 

Thomason, J. Esq. —18 Coins found at Kburrah, in the District of Futtehpoor by A. F. 
Lind, Esq. Judge of that district. 

Shakespsar, C. Esq. —Sia Models of Rustic Cane and Suspension Bridges 

SivACiiUNDRA Doss, Baboo.— A Gorakh Jbanda—an Iron rod set in a Number of rings, 
and used by a particular Hindu sect. 

Strong, F. P. Esq. —A Flying Fish in spirits. 

SwiNTON, G. Esq.— The Vertebra and Cranium of a Whale. 

Twemlow, Captain.— 2 Copper Coins, one of Toglek Shah, fonnd at Ellora. 

Turner, R. Esq. —Specimens of Fossils from England collected in the vicinity of liVhitby, in 
the Yorkshire coast. 

Vanzetti, Captain. —A Statue of Devi, from Kemaon. 

Walters, II. Esq.— One Kampti Hat. A .Spear and Sword. A Tibet Sword. A stuflTed 
Nepal Pheasant A Kitten with a double body. A Copper plate with fac-simile 
inscriptions found in the district of Dacca. 

H iLLiAMs, T. Esq.'— 13 Copper Weapons found in the earth near Fnttehgcrh. 

W 1 LS 0 .S, H. H. Esq.—M usical Instruments; via. 1. T^puri. 2. Ektiri. 3. Gaiee 
4. Khartala. 
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List of the Dotiors and Donations made to the Asiatic Society s Library^ 
from April 1826 to September 1832. 


Abdool Majid Maulavi. — A Copy of ihe Koran, with intcrliaear version* in Hindustani. 

Abuoor Raiikm Maulavi. — C opy of an Arabic Grammar. 

Academy Royal or Prussia. — Questions for Prise lissays for 183*2. 

Ash BACK, — £sq. — H istory of the Ommiades in Spain. 

.\VDALL, J. Ksq. _Porteus’ Evidence of Christianity translated into Armenian. The Prayer 

of Nierses Clajensis in 24*languages. Abridgment of Cbamick’s .Armenian Graromais 
Translation of Paul and Virginia into Armenian. Lament on the Capture and 
Destruction of Edessa. an .Armenian Poem, written in the middle of the 12th Century, 
by Nierses Shonorbali, in Armenian.. ... 

Balbi, Monsr.— a Sheet shewing the Balance Politique du Monde. 

Black, Thomas, Mr.—A Copy of Nul Duuiun, in Persian. 

Blint, Lieut. A. — Dictionary of the Tamul and French Languages. 

Board, Medical, op .Madras.— ReporU of the prevailing diseases of European Troops 
serving under that Presidency. 

Bouldersos,—Esq. — Copy of an Inscription found in a Temple near Allahabad. 

Bowoitch, Dr.— Ist and 2d Vols. of the Translation of the Mecanique Celeste. 

Breton, 1*. Dr. —A Vocabulary of Anatomical terms. Copies of his Lectures in Oriental 
Languages. 

Burlim, L. Esq.—A Copy of the 3d Vol. of the Asiatic Researches, and that,of Cambry 
Monumens Celtiques. 

Burnes, a. Captai.n. —A Map of the Eastern branch of the Indus. 
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insert a comma after north hni^, and omit that a^r 

TMO 
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8 
8 
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3 from the bottom, 

” 16 
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and that we should 
follow and receive, 
though, 
con. 

Ilar^s. 

where. 

but though it. 

Mtris. 

ellipses. 

roorang. 

tales. 

Lho 

and we fioond. 
news, 
bastility. 
of hills, 
upwards. 

Dihong, 
in moving. 
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